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WE left M. Laurens speaking on the legal competency 
of the Synod. He had just traced the steps of the upward 
march of the Church towards the recovery of perfect 
autonomy. He proceeded to examine and demolish the 
remaining objections to the validity of the authorisation 
accorded to the Synod by the Government ; demonstrated 
that the State had acted within its right in summoning the 
delegates there ; that the decree of 1871 was perfectly legal, 
and that the Synod assembled under its authorisation was 
as perfectly competent to accomplish the work which it had 
been summoned to perform, 


«* We have been reminded by M. Jalabert that this is no new 
question ; for that it had been celiberated on in the Consistory of 
Nancy, in 1868. Yes, gentlemen! I hasten to acknowledge, and 
to thank him for the opportunity thus given me of speaking here of 
the report which he presented to that assembly, and whose con- 
clusions that assembly adopted. He demanded a Constituent 
Synod, nominated by an electoral body of ninety thousand electors, 
divided into ninety districts, to be determined by the sole will of 
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the Minister [of State]. But as this project had no warrant, either 
in the discipline or in the Law of 1802, or in the organic scheme of 
the Official Synod of 1848, or in the decree of 1852, M. Jalabert, to 
whom belongs the sole merit of the conception, was reduced, in 
order to make it binding, to the necessity of appealing to the 
Emperor. ‘ What no one can deny,’ said he in that report, ‘is 
that His Sacred Majesty the Emperor has a right to take the 
initiative, of the time and extent of which he in his great wisdom 
must be the sole judge.’ Be it so,M.Jalabert! But then, what do 
you make of the autonomy of the Church? Why did you not ask 
that it should be first of all consulted? How comes it that you are 
now s0 intent upon the moral authority of the present Synod, which 
nevertheless represents the Church, and is simply assembled to 
restore to it self-government, when in 1868 you were so lax in 
regard to this chief point that, without even consulting the 
Church, you cast the principle of its autonomy under the feet of 
imperial omnipotence ?”—Report, pp. 53, 54. 

As to the plea that the Church had not been sufficiently 
consulted, what had she been doing for sixty-six years but 
express her wishes on the great question of the day? In 
1848 the whole Church had risen up with one consent to 
demand and to form the Official Synod. That Synod was 
nominated only by Consistories composed in the manner 
prescribed in 1802. Yet no one would deny to it, in spite 
of this original defect, that moral authority which is, 
nevertheless, refused to the present Synod, appointed by 
Consistories themselves elected by the free choice of all the 
electors of the Church. Scruples raised by the spirit of 
law and the rights of the Church were worthy of all respect ; 
but they should be consistent and uniform, not deemed in 
some cases superfluous while indispensable in others. 
Either the Synod could do everything the Church required, 
or nothing; either it was sovereign in the fulfilment of its 
commission, or it was impotent in the very smallest 
matters. If the Commission was morally and legally insuf- 
ficient, everything done under it must be vitiated. In 
nature, the fruit always partook of the good or bad qualities 
of the plant that bore it; in law, the validity of any act 
of a commissioner always depended on the validity of his 
commission; so that the Synod was as incompetent to 
pass the electoral law as to do anything else; and thus 
matters were brought to the reductio ad absurdum of being 
unable to move at all. What, in such a case, would be 
thought of the Synod by the Church, the Government, 
public opinion, and the whole Christian world ? 
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**In acting thus, we shall strip ourselves in our own country, as 
well as before foreigners, of every species of moral authority. Ah, 
gentlemen! what would completely deprive us of it would be to 
make of this assembly, the object of so many good wishes, so many 
hopes, and on which are concentrated at this moment so many re- 
gards and prayers, a kind of Synodie abortion, unconscious of its 
right, uncertain on its march, recoiling from its duty, and, I venture 
to say, almost ashamed of its very self. No, gentlemen, it ought 
not, it cannot, it will not commit this moral suicide.”—Jbid. p. 59. 


This clear, well-reasoned, and telling speech produced 
an immense effect, especially on the Right, by whom its 
best points were keenly appreciated and repeatedly ap- 
plauded. The speaker sat down amid vociferous cheers, 
which lasted for some time. 

The two addresses thus summarised embodied the main 
arguments on either side. Several very able men took 
part in the discussion. The venerable Guizot lent the 
weight of his name to the Evangelical cause; and, after 
three days’ debate, the Synod came to its first decisive and 
critical vote. M. Jalabert embodied the views of the Left 
in the following order of the day :— 


‘The assembly, called to declare itself on its character and prero- 
gatives, acknowledges that the%lectoral bases adopted for its convo- 
cation do not fully secure the representation in its bosom of all the 
tendencies of French Protestantism, in proportion to their relative 
importance. But with this reservation, it considers itself in its 
different sections to be in relation to the Government the authorised 
organ of the needs, the wishes, and the sentiments of the different 
parties in the Church, and to be called, as respects the Protestant 
communities, to perform a work of union and pacification under the 
inspiration of Jesus Christ, the head of the invisible Church, in 
fellowship with whom it would labour for the advancement of the 
kingdom of God in all truth and charity.”—Jbid. Vol. I. p. 98. 


M. Pernessin proposed the following amendment :— 


“ Considering that the present General Synod has been convoked, 
and is assembled in conformity with the laws and decrees which 
have governed the Reformed Church of France since its re-esta- 
blishment: Considering that the convocation and election of the said 
General Synod recognise and consecrate the liberties and the auto- 
nomy of the Reformed Church of France in religious matters : Con- 
sidering that the elections te the present General Synod were made in 
full freedom, with the concurrence of all the religious authorities called 
to take part in them, and that the right of the Reformed Church of 
France to modify, if necessary, its internal religious government, 
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especially its electoral system as respects its future Synods, remains 
entire and freely conserved: passes to the order of the day.” —Jbid. 
Vol. I. pp. 93, 94. 


In the brief discussion which followed these formal pro- 
posals, the most forcible speech was that of M. Bois, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Theological College of Montauban, 
hitherto little known except as a scholar and preacher, but 
who shone conspicuously in this Synod as a debater. He 
objected to M. Jalabert’s resolution on the general grounds 
that it was deficient in precision and frankness and said 
nothing of many important points which had been raised 
in the general discussion. For instance, the legality of the 
Synod itself, which had occupied a foremost place in the 
debate, was not even named in the resolution. Moreover, 
it was impossible that all theological tendencies should be 
represented in the Synod. Whatever mode of election 
might be adopted, the majority must govern, or there would 
never be any government. Besides, the proposal contra- 
dicted itself. On the one hand, it confessed that the Synod 
was not an exact representation of Protestantism; on the 
other, it called it ‘‘the authorised organ of the needs, 
wishes,” &c. How could that be, if its validity were doubt- 
ful? And what of that strange phrase, “‘ its different sec- 
tions?” What would the Government do, when five or 
six “‘ sections” expressed their ‘“‘needs and wishes?” To 
which would it listen? If the Assembly had any right to 
speak at all, it could only do so by its majority. These 
views prevailed; and, after a little skirmishing, and one or 
two attempts to frame some compromise, M. Jalabert, ‘in 
the interests of peace and conciliation,” withdrew his reso- 
lution, and the Assembly voted straight for or against that 
of M. Pernissen, which was carried by a majority of six- 
teen. The orthodox party justly regarded this as a great 
triumph. The Synod, by a decisive vote, had declared 
itself duly constituted; and it was now evident that, in the 
great and critical struggle immediately impending, the 
majority would be able to rescue the faith from the hands 
of Unitarians and Deists. 

On the following day—Thursday, June 13th—the great 
conflict began. M. Bois had given notice of a motion 
embodying the Confession of Faith. In the meantime, the 
Left and the Left Centre had each deposited a memorial 
expressive of its own views ; the former contending for the 
allowance of absolute liberty of opinion in the Church, and 
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the latter a strangely indefinite document, interlarded with 
Scriptures, which, as concerned its apparent purpose, were 
wholly irrelevant. It was a plea for peace, but not for 
peace founded on truth. The proposal of M. Bois was in 
the following terms :— 


‘At the moment of resuming the succession of its Synods, 
interrupted for so many years, the Reformed Church recognises the 
duty, above all things, of offering thanks to God, and of testifying 
its love to Jesus Christ its Divine Head, who has sustained it during 
the period of its trials. It declares that it remains faithful to the 
principles of faith and liberty on which it was founded ; with its 
fathers and martyrs in the Confession of Rochelle, with all the 
Churches of the Reformation in their symbols, it proclaims the 
sovereign authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of faith, and 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ the only Son of God, who died for 
our offences, and rose again for our justification. It preserves, 
therefore, and maintains at the foundation of its doctrine, its 
worship, and its discipline, the great Christian facts represented in 
its religious solemnities and expressed in its liturgies ; especially 
the Confession of Sins, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Liturgy of the 
Holy Supper.”—Report, Vol. I. pp. 117, 118. 


The debate on this great question lasted till June 20th, 
and called forth many very remarkable speeches : remark- 
ablejfor learning and intellectual power, for all but uniform 
courtesy, for the extremes of faith and unbelief expressed, 
and for the eminent position occupied by many of the 
speakers. It is, of course, quite out of the question to 
reproduce with any minuteness so lengthened a discussion. 
But for many reasons—especially that English readers 
may obtain a glimpse of the calibre and earnestness of 
these contending minds—we wish to let one or two of the 
more remarkable men on each side speak for themselves ; 
at least, so far as a very condensed summary will permit. 
M. Bois, the originator of the resolution submitted, opened 
the debate by reminding the Synod of the greatness of the 
issue at stake, affecting, in his judgment, “‘ the life of our 
souls, the dignity of our consciences, and the very life of 
our Church.” He maintained that there had never existed 
a Church without a Confession of Faith. Christians were 
not born such, they became such ; and among the Reformed 
a solemn engagement had always been required from 
catechumens. There could be no bond of union if there 
were not a common faith ; and this faith must be declared, 
especially as, after centuries of silence, the Church had 
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recovered her right to speak out. No one thought of 
specifying every detail of the faith, or elaborating a minute 
and comprehensive declaration of it. It was not even pro- 
posed to repeat the Confession of Rochelle, that calum- 
niated but beautiful work. But in harmony with it, it was 
proposed to affirm the authority of the Scriptures, salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ, and the Christian facts which 
are embodied in the liturgies and the sacraments, and 
accepted by the Protestant people. The speaker then 
sharply and forcibly contrasted the points at issue, show- 
ing that on the Divinity, spotless purity, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, opinions were wide as the 
poles asunder; that the innovators had not introduced 
merely certain ‘‘ shades ” of opinion, but had accomplished 
a revolution of which they often openly boasted; had 
founded, not indeed a Church, but a new religion, such as 
never yet had been known, “ without dogma, without the 
supernatural, without prayer.” So that the real question 
at issue was, “‘Shall the Reformed Church of France 
change her religion?” All who believed Christianity to 
be, not the most sublime effort of the human conscience, 
but a Divine revelation, must declare that the Church would 
maintain and confess her faith. 

M. Pécaut spoke in answer to M. Bois. He read his 
speech, which must, therefore, have been very deliberately 
prepared, and has something of the character and import- 
ance of a manifesto. After intimating that both parties 
were animated by the desire to defend “their religious 
country ”"—meaning Protestantism—and to keep it for 
their children, and that it was a strange sight to see inde- 
pendent and serious men hastening so far apart for love of 
the same spiritual country, he adverted to what he 
believed to be ‘‘the mission of the Synod.” First, as to 
its title, it was not a body of fathers, a council in minia- 
ture, but a Protestant Synod, elected in order to express 
the dominant opinions of the Reformed people who had 
chosen it. Therefore, it was essentially representative 
and popular; religious, not theological. There were, as 
there must be in every active, thoughtful, and sincere 
society, various parties in the Church: the party of the 
theology of the sixteenth century at one extreme, that of 
free thought at the other, and an intermediate party, 
willing to keep at an equal distance from what they deemed 
to be a twofold excess. The Protestant people did not 
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wish any course to be adopted which should remove from 
the Church any one who belonged to it by birth and 
free choice. Any course which should do this would sow 
in the general mind the worst of seeds, namely, discourage- 
ment and unbelief. ‘‘ Protestant society in France dis- 
trusts radical novelties ; but it equally distrusts theological 
zeal, and has a horror of the sectarian spirit. Above all, 
it wishes to live, and feels with certainty that dismember- 
ment would be death.” As it i is, he contended, it was found 
hard to live ; ideas and faith were not enough to sustain a 
spiritual society ; it must have a number of persons on its 
side, ‘‘a public sufficiently numerous to sustain an earnest 
movement, with its opposite poles, to create speakers and 
writers, men of thought and men of action.” Still more 
imperious was the question of permanent recruiting by 
means of marriages. This was not felt much in large 
communities or towns, but where Protestants were com- 
paratively few or isolated, every one confessed that many 
were daily lost by the increasing dispersion of the faithful, 
who, in the second generation, were absorbed, for the most 
part, “in the huge Catholic wave,” especially through the 
marriage difficulty. The uniting force being thus enfeebled, 
that of dispersion was accelerated. Literature, education, 
marriages, whatever tends to uphold a religious society, 
became difficult, and often impossible of production. In 
the Synod there were men who only cared for principles, 
and for the maintenance of what they held to be divine. 
M. Pécaut did not think the people went fully with them. 
They were more alive to practical consequences, and, 
ruled by “‘ the instinct of living,” did not wish to see either 
victors or vanquished. The mission of the Synod was Con- 
servative, especially so in regard to two sentiments, which 
were far more cared about than the most venerable doc- 
trines. The former was the Christian sentiment, by which 
“all are attached in some degree (!) to the person and 
teaching of the revered Head of the Church, and to primi- 
tive tradition.” The second was the Protestant sentiment, 
distinguishing its adherents from all other Christians. 
The former, under very different dogmatic versions, would 
lead to repentance, filial piety towards God, spiritual life 
in communion with Jesus Christ and the universal 
Church. 

“Tho second, under equally different forms, claims for each 
believer, in the name of his personal and direct relations with 
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God, full moral autonomy, the government of his own mind and 
conscience, independence of all authority, the free interpretation of 
the Sacred Scriptures themselves.”—Report, Vol. I. p. 126. 


The speaker then said that both the Christian and the 
critical spirit were found more or less in every Protestant 
soul, and that the Church, so far as its members were 
concerned, was neither orthodox nor heterodox, but 
Christian and Protestant. On this broad and fruitful 
territory sincere, fraternal, living union was possible, pro- 
vided they mutually respected each other’s liberty, and had 
faith enough to submit their particular opinions to “‘a 
régime of cohabitation and reciprocal toleration.” He then 
admitted that the majority would probably undertake to 
formulate a confession under either an historical or a dog- 
matic form, which, in his judgment, would be rather an 
advantage, provided always that the symbol, even if cur- 
tailed, should not be obligatory nor permanent; should 
bind no one; should borrow all its authority from its 
intrinsic value, from its own attracting power, or from the 
moral ascendancy inseparable from an act of the majo- 
rity; “‘a testimony worthy of respect, not a chain of 
slavery.” But it was astonishing that an assembly repre- 
senting such a mixture of beliefs and doubts, vehement 
aspirations, and so forth, should resume in miniature 
the work wherein Councils and Synods had ‘miscarried ; 
that, in short, “‘in imposing upon everyone this little 
credo, under pain of expulsion, it should take away the 
rights of citizenship from the minorities voluntarily at- 
tached to the Church.” Where was the objection to 
maintaining the status quo as it had existed since the 
beginning of the century? It had been said that the 
régime under which different tendencies dwell together 
son. the normal development of both. M. Pécaut 

imself once thought that the bringing together in the 
same Church of two such opposites as supernatural 
Christianity and Theistic Christianity, was all but impos- 
sible; but that arose from his not understanding the 
essential character and true functions of religious societies. 
Churches, especially national ones, are not theological, 
nor strict sects of professors or saints; still less super- 
natural institutions destined to transmit supernatural 
sacraments ; but rather like a common religious country, 
wherein community of heart and action might co-exist 
with diverse doctrinal belief; wherein intellectual diver- 
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sities might somehow be founded in community of religious 
sentiment and moral effort; wherein the man of science 
might, without losing his holy independence, renew his: 
strength in the commerce of the newest belief; wherein 
the present and the past might meet, interpenetrate, and 
fertilise one another. He preferred therefore to a dogmatic 
alliance a religious and practical society, animated, no 
doubt, by an abiding interior tradition, attached to an 
immortal name, great memories, an illustrious history, 
revered books; but open to the spirit of inquiry and 
reform, and consequently indulgent to differences of doc- 
trine. Why should every little difference give birth to a 
sect? The two parties were necessary to each other, and 
the more they interpenetrated each other, the better would 
it be. ‘‘ Whether you have need of us or not, we think 
we have need of you.” Separation was the work of a 
word, a moment; union, of centuries. Separation was 
easy ; union, without confusion, the real difficulty, and the 
sign of real strength. Suppose “the radicals” were got 
rid of; who would be included in the number? Not, 
assuredly, the crowd of indifferent and frivolous people,— 
they would concede more doctrines than the orthodox 
desired,—but the most conscientious and sincere among 
us, such as constituted the strength, the moral reserve of 
a society; and not pastors only, but serious laymen, 
devoted to the Protestant family,—flesh of your flesh, 
bone of your bone,—and for what crime? For having 
been earnest in their faith. Besides, the suppression of 
the radicals would not suppress the causes which, in all 
Protestant Churches had produced a theological or philo- 
sophical movement hitherto unparalleled. The doubts of 
young ministers, the ease of your own consciences, the 
settlement of the questions of the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, of the history of Jesus, of Apostolic doctrine, 
and of the moral questions at the bottom of these, would not 
be at alladvanced. The crisis of transformation every- 
where approaching would simply be troubled by a coarse 
and violent hand. But suppose what was called “ order” 
were to be re-established in the Church. Probably many 
would sign compliance, whatever might be suggested ; 
others would quietly leave the Church, and the orthodox 
would remain masters and at rest. Discord would soon be 
reproduced within the pale, under the divine impulse of 
sincerity. And it would soon appear that, if a great 
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Church wisely governed could endure prolific internal con- 
troversies, a reduced one, incessantly assailed by the flood 
‘of a hostile majority, could not free itself without running 
great risks. ‘‘ Obligatory unity costs individual dignity.” 
The younger clergy might comply meekly, and for a long 
time, less by choice than by necessity ; but their virility 
will be gone, they will be priests rather than free men. 
For himself he could not be content to see the destruc- 
tion, little by little, of that powerful agency of Protestant 
education by which here, as elsewhere, to-day, as hereto- 
fore, men are made. They, like many others, owed to that 
education all they were worth. If this should disappear 
from their dear country just when it was most needed, 
their children would pay the penalty. 


‘“ Abandoned to demi-Ultramontanes, delivered to all the perils 
of a growing isolation which is already grievously felt on a thou- 
sand sides, they will one day bitterly reproach us for not having 
made the utmost efforts to save the integrity of the Protestant 
family ; you will have destroyed at one blow, by your shortsighted 
zeal, both our spiritual city and one of the only established moral 
influences which still subsist in France.”—Report, Vol. I. p. 137. 


This clever and eloquent, but shallow and sophistical, 
appeal to sentiment, produced a thrilling effect, and was 
vehemently applauded by the Left, as was also that of 
Gaufrés, conceived in a similar spirit. On the other hand, 
let us give the substance of the speech of M. Gustave 
Delmas, in answer to M. Pécaut’s appeal to the younger 
clergy. He said that being, as they were, in the presence 
of three declarations of faith or principle, every one must 
feel that it was impossible to keep silence. An awakened 
Church was like a new-born child, and must utter a cry. 
Men would believe'that Confessions of Faith would strangle 
Churches, when the life of the great and fervent Churches 
of Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, and the United States 
had been explained to them,—a life under the so-called 
mortal régime of Confessions of Faith. The Confession now 
proposed was said to be not explicit and precise enough. 
What if it had been made fuller? Then the orthodox 
would have been accused of wishing to dogmatise every- 
thing ; now, it seems they have not done enough. The 
proposed declaration was not sufficiently popular! What 
would be popular enough ? The shred of talk from the 
other side about the resurrection, their theories about the 
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higher life in God? The declaration is merely the simplest 
account of the life and work of Jesus Christ. Was that not 
popular? If it be asked what use was proposed to be 
made of it, he would answer unhesitatingly that he would 
not impose it on every believer, but would require every 
one who aspired to become a teacher in the Church to 
accept the charter of the Church. The functionaries of a 
nation must accept the constitution; the soldiers in an 
army must swear by its flag; and the members of the 
Church must adhere to its faith. Oppression? Was any 
one compelled to enter the Church? Any one who no 
longer partook of its faith could go to some other founded 
on his own principles. The liberals attacked liberty by 
trying to prevent their opponents saying what they believed 
to be the truth. After what had been said in this dis- 
cussion, it might almost be asked, whether there is any 
truth. Much had been said of a series of imperceptible 
** shades ” on one point or another ; but no one had clearly 
said, ‘‘ This is true, and that is false.” 

Such a Church as the Left proposed would give access 
to everybody ; would have no door, nor fence; would be a 
thoroughfare where people would go and come, enter and 
depart, as they listed. On the ground now pleaded, the 
pastor might teach what he pleased; he would be his own 
authority. He would preach in his own name. Under 
him the Church would consist of disjecta membra. A new 
catholicism would be invented, composed of all who have 
‘‘ religious sentiments ;”’ that is, of all mankind. At bottom 
the so-called Church was humanity at large—a notion 
which did violence to common sense. 

“You would impose on us the status quo. I protest against the 
status quo. It cannot last any longer. An association founded on 
the juxtaposition of contraries cannot be accepted; and does not 
everything warn you that the situation has become cruel, intolerable, 
and must be absolutely remedied? I protest against the status quo 
in the name of the moral sense. I cannot approve of that state of 
things which you profess to sanction. It is for me a duty of con- 
science. I wish to save my responsibility. It is immoral to im- 
pose on us the conjoint responsibility of ideas which we hold to be 
anti-Christian, and which we repudiate. I protest against the 
status quo in the name of the liberty of the Churches, which are 
absolutely sacrificed to the good pleasure of the pastor ; for, in 
fact, our flocks would, on your system, be at the mercy of as many 
Popes as there are pastors. Every pastor could, if he pleased, 
attack convictions the most sacred, the dearest, to men’s consciences ; 
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and yet you dare to speak of the liberty of the Churches, obliged 
to accept all that in silence and in impotence.”—Report, Vol. I. 
pp. 247, 248. 


The Right had been called doctrinaire, and accused of 
misconceiving facts. Were not the facts everywhere? in 
the bosom of the flock, from the height of pulpits where 
what is affirmed to-day is denied to-morrow? Was that an 
edifying sight? Would not Catholicism triumph, if the 
Church should prove incapable of getting rid of its 
impotence, of affirming anything? And could it be thought 
that the atheism about which there was so much concern 
would be reconciled by maintaining the status quo ? 


** At bottom, when I seek to designate you by a commen name, 
I can only characterise your ‘ tendency’ by the word ‘ indetermi- 
nation ;? and that reminds me of what I heard said by a pastor 
who had denied in his sermon the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Called to explain the above before his Consistory, which had the 
audacity to object in the name of the Church, he replied, ‘ I shall 
not explain myself; you have no right to interrogate me. What 
do I say? I have not the right to interrogate myself.’ ”"— Report, 
Vol. I. pp. 248, 249. 


Such a system would entail the most radical impotence, 
and condemn to abortion. Public attention might be 
occupied and interested,—talent would always effect that,— 
but no work would be done. The speaker wound up in 
noble and memorable words :— * 


*‘T declare to you that the status quo cannot last any longer. I 
declare it in the name of a whole section of the younger clergy, 
who have said to us, ‘We must, at any price, get out of this 
situation!’ Certainly, it is a great proof of the vitality of Pro- 
testantism that it has been able to subsist under conditions that 
would have been fatal to any other society. But we must no longer 
imagine that this can last. We are bound; we are no more united. 
That is the truth; and I am happy to have affirmed it, for the 
repose of my conscience and the comfort of my soul.”—Report, 
Vol. I. p. 249. 


This unmistakable and trenchant address drew forth 
cheer after cheer from the Right, and must inspire in the 
heart of every lover of the Gospel the highest hopes for the 
future of the French Reformed Church. M. Delmas was 
followed by M. Colani, who had been pastor and Professor 
of Theology at Strasbourg before the war, but sat in the 
Synod as a layman. He once signed himself, ‘‘ I am no 
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longer a pastor, thank God !” and is, perhaps, the most able 
and unscrupulous defender of the advanced liberal school. 
His speech occupies five-and-thirty pages of the printed 
Report, and is hardly susceptible of abridgment for our 
purpose. Suffice it to say that it is as cold-blooded a piece 
of theological dissection—we might almost say vivisection 
—as we ever read. Scalpel in hand, he cuts and slashes, 
not only through the proposed Confession, but through the 
most venerable Christian symbols; and fastens on the 
Apostles’ Creed especially, not sparing to scrape to the very 
bone in his remorseless “‘ demonstration.” It is an 
admonitory and most affecting sign of what can come of 
the mere intellectual man, from whose eyes are hidden the 
things which are clearly ‘“‘ revealed unto babes.” 

Two other speeches demand some attention; the one on 
account of its extraordinary—we might say its exulting— 
acknowledgment of heterodoxy on every vital point of 
theology, the other for the venerable age and high position 
of the speaker, and for the philosophic breadth and calm- 
ness which he brought to the discussion. The former 
speaker was M. Athanase Coquerel; the latter, M. Guizot. 
In epitomising M. Coquerel’s address, and giving one or two 
characteristic passages from it, we deem it right to caution 
our readers against being prejudiced by its apparent flip- 
pancy and even irreverence. We are persuaded that this 
is only apparent; and though his remarks would be hardly 
to the spiritual taste of devout English readers, he does 
not appear to have spoken consciously in a trivial or 
unbecoming spirit. He begun by disavowing any intention 
to wound the most delicate susceptibilities, and apologised 
beforehand for any word that might be likely to produce 
that effect ; but assumed that all he had to say could not 
be equally agreeable to all his hearers,—a remark which 
drew forth many sympathising and concurring exclama- 
tions. He expressed grave apprehension lest a year after 
Frenchmen had been fighting Frenchmen in civil war, “ in 
presence of the foreigner encamped upon a great part of 
our territory,” a similar spectacle should be presented by 
the Reformed Church in face of the external foe. The 
two enemies of Protestantism were Ultramontanism and 
Atheism: priests becoming more and more powerful on 
the one hand, raising themselves above the law and im- 
posing the will of one man upon all consciences; and on 
the other hand, the Atheism of the street, penetrating 
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everywhere and affecting every class and age. The great 
mass of men rejected Atheism; but they could not believe 
in the dogmas of Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception. They rejected Romanism because of its 
attacks upon human liberty. Neither orthodox nor Liberals 
in that Synod differed upon a point like that. If any one 
therefore should attempt to impose on them anything 
which they knew to be false, neither talent, nor genius, 
nor glory, nor authority, would succeed in the attempt ; 
and the words of M. Guizot to the Protestants would re- 
ceive new confirmation,—‘“‘ You are essentially opponents ; 
you have never been subdued.” Yet see the situation now 
produced. What was M. Bois’ Confession? Only the 
opinion of the orthodox? As such, it was no doubt 
deserving of profound respect. If it were only their flag, 
“the standard of the Cross,” the speaker could respect- 
fully salute it, though by no means on his knees. But, if 
it were to be a sword drawn from the scabbard to cut into 
the quick and cleave in two the Church, the situation 
became very different. It was the sword of Damocles 
hung over their heads, and yet they were asked to deli- 
berate calmly. Why had they so little influence among 
the floating mass around them? True, every year men 
were added to the Protestant ranks, whether orthodox or 
Liberal ; but why did not the Church make greater en- 
croachments on it? In his judgment there were two 
reasons. In the first place, a Church had only a certain 
amount of force, of life, of time, at her disposal; if that 
were expended in “ miserable quarrels,” there would be so 
much less for the service of God and man. In the next 
— there was a sad lack of that spirit which caused the 

arpenter of Nazareth to be moved with pity when He saw 
the multitudes as sheep without a shepherd. M. Guizot 
had advised them to be liberal. The speaker was always 
glad when the word “liberal” was found to be so beau- 
tiful that its adversaries were eager to adopt it; but he 
had further said, “ Be not radical.” M.Coquerel would 
reply, “ Gentlemen, if you would serve your country and 
your Church, be not doctrinaires!” Doctrinairism was 
that spirit which judges everything according to a precon- 
ceived and irrevocable system, and governs according to 
abstraction without sufficiently considering facts. Now 
there were three facts in the present instance of special 
importance. In the first place, there was the exist- 
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ence of the Liberal party. The Confession could not 
be that of the Church, because many now in the 
Church could not possibly adopt it as their own. 
There had always been Liberals in the Church, such as 
Jean Fabre, Daillé, Blondel, d’Amirault, Casaubon, Charles 
du Moulin, and “the most illustrious of the Reformers, 
Zwingle himself.” Of course his friends on the right would 
say, ‘Would to God your heresies were not graver than 
these!” But the heresy of the time always appeared the 
greatest of all. It had been so in the past, and would be 
so in the future. There had always been two currents of 
thought in the Church, a Right and a Left; and just as 
past heresies appeared to the orthodox of to-day at least 
excusable, so in the coming generation, it would be said of 
men like MM. Pécaut and Gaufrés that there was a 
generous sap, a great elevation of piety, in their discourses. 


“‘ For myself, I was baptized by a liberal pastor; brought up as 
a liberal, received into Church membership as a liberal; and as a 
liberal admitted also into the holy ministry by sixty-eight pastors, 
of whom some were orthodox; and I took one sole engagement, 
namely, to preach the Gospel according to my conscience. Orthodoxy 
is an utter stranger tome. I have not abandoned it ; I never knew 
it. And precisely as I heard with deep feeling M. Guizot proclaim 
at that tribune that he is of the old Huguenot race, and a descen- 
dant of the pastors of the desert, so I am proud to be on one side of 
my family of the old Huguenot stock, and on the other, of the old 
Liberal race.” —Report, Vol. I. p. 160. 


M. Coquerel stated that in 1806 his great uncle published 
some writings against the doctrine of the Trinity, for which 
his Consistory censured him; whereupon he sent in his 
resignation. But he was recalled, and his liberty and right 
were acknowledged. 

The second thing to be considered was, the faith of the 
Liberals. They had a faith, not by any means so long a 
list of dogmas as the orthodox, but accepted with a faith as 
intense and lively as theirs. If it were thought that 
Rationalists had neither zeal nor charity, the works of the 
respective parties stood side by side, and it would be found 
that in their common labour the Liberals had been as 
fruitful as their opponents. ‘The orthodox believed in 
uniformity of faith; the Liberals in the law of diversity, 
which was in harmony with the will of God. Those who 
contended that there were not two shades, but two opposite 
sets, of opinion, had conveniently forgotten all the graduated 
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series that lay between. The orthodox themselves were 
far from being of one mind in all things ; nay, the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ, as in the parable of the tares and 
the wheat, expressly recognised the admixture, and forbad 
any attempt at separation. That could only be at the end 
of the world, and by the hands of angels; and “You, 
gentlemen, are no doubt very pious orthodox men, but you 
do not pretend to be angels.” Certain illustrations of this 
“unity in diversity” must be given in the speaker’s own 
words :— 

“Take away from the New Testament either St. Paul or St. 
James ; for the one says that which saves is faith, not works, and 
the other that it is works, not faith; which each proves by the 
same examples. I ask to what doctrine you adhere most strongly 
as the most precise and the most sharply defined. Is it the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ? The Gospel gives three distinct theories of it. 
The oldest is that He was made Divine and full of God after His 
baptism, the spirit of God then having descended upon Him for 
ever. The second, taught by St. Matthew and St. Luke only, is 
that the Holy Ghost was His father; neither St. Mark nor St. 
Paul, nor the Gospel and Epistles of St. John afford the slightest 
trace of it. Finally, certain Epistles of St. Paul and the Gospel of 
John declare Him pre-existent, Divine from all eternity, having 
created the world, the Incarnate Word. Is the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ more important still? The New Testament 
offers two very different conceptions of it; the one in the Gospels, 
the other by St. Paul, who attached to that fact the highest impor- 
tance, but who understood it quite otherwise than the Evangelists. 
I render thanks to God for that rich diversity which I find in the 
Scripture, and which, far from being a wrong, is in my eyes a glory 
and a power.”’—Report, Vol. I. pp. 163, 164. 


A third part remained to be specified—the number of the 
Liberals. Ifit should be said that this party was too largely 
represented in the Synod, there was a sure way of testing 
that statement. Let the electors be asked to make a new 
choice of delegates; and he ventured to affirm that, now 
the question of schism had been raised, and the sword of 
Damocles suspended over the head of the Church, a very 
large majority of liberals would be returned. The Church did 
not wish schism, loved such unity as was consistent with 
diversity. If the orthodox party should pronounce the 
schism, the Catholics, both clergy and laity, would rejoice 
at such a proclamation of the principle of authority. ‘‘ Do 
you deny it? I will write upon that tribune an article 
which would appear on the day after the schism in such 
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journals as the Univers in praise of you.” <A peaceable 
separation had been suggested ; but divorce did not exist in 
France ; and, if it did, both parties must agree to it. The 
Left never would; and the Right must act for and by itself; 
either in renouncing the schism, or in persecuting and 
driving away the Left. 


‘* God calls you to regenerate France. God calls you all by my 
voice, however little worthy it may be of so great an honour, to 
effect the spiritual conquest of our country. Zwingle has said, 
‘It is the duty of a Christian not to talk proudly of dogma, but to 
labour, always with God, at great and difficult things.’ Yes; it is 
a great and difficult work to regenerate, to liberalise, to Christianise 
France ; and you are small and feeble for its accomplishment. But 
you are more numerous than the first Christians in the upper room 
at Jerusalem. If we had the sacred fire as they had it we might 
be, we should be, ‘the little leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump.’”—Report, Vol. I. pp. 166, 167. 


It may excite wonder that this speaker did not remember 
how these first Christians in that ‘‘ upper room” ‘‘ were of 
one accord in one place.” But, after we have seen his 
allegations quoted above, we suppose there is nothing in 
that phrase inconsistent with the utmost diversity of 


opinion among the primitive disciples. Nor will our 
readers fail to see how little these last words of M. Coquerel 
agree with those of M. Pécaut about the necessity of a 
numerous body in the Church for the production of ‘‘ men 
of thought and men of action,” &c. But this, too, is 
probably only another sign of that delightful ‘diversity in 
unity” which constitutes M. Coquerel’s ideal. It will be 
seen how very much these Liberal speeches abounded in 
vague sentiment and merely general terms. There is, as 
might be expected, wonderfully little clearness or precision 
about the notions which they express. 

But now, finally, let Guizot be heard ; Guizot, who devotes 
his life’s late evening to the cause of his Church, as his 
illustrious political rival of thirty years ago devotes his to 
the cause of his country. After insisting on the necessity 
of detaching the discussion from everything but “the 
question in itself and in that alone, alike in its simplicity 
and in its greatness,” he said that he had been taught by 
experience that the shortest and safest way was to place in 
a clear light the good reasons in favour of what one believes 
to be the good cause, rather than combat those given for 
the contrary one; and touchingly deprecated the mistrust 
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with which he had been suspected of wishing an alliance 
between Catholicism and Protestantism—whereas he was a 
grave and serious Protestant, loyal to the faith of the 
— of his fathers. And now he would go to the question 
itself :— 


“When the Synod was opened ; when I entered this place, and 
saw the Bible open before us all, above the chair of our president ; 
when I heard him called by the name of Moderator; when I saw 
our sessions beginning with prayer and the reading of the Holy 
Scripture, I felt in the presence of our whole past, of the faith 
and traditions of our ancient Church. Are we come here to form 
a new society, to proclaim a new faith? I have not for a moment 
thought so. I have felt that I have re-entered, that we have all 
re-entered, into the inheritance of our fathers, while advancing 
ourselves in the ways of justice, of liberty, and of Christian charity. 
When our debates began; when I heard the authority of the 
sacred books in matters of religion attacked, the great Christian 
facts contested, and all religious authority other than that of 
individual opinion denied; then my surprise began, gentlemen. 
Every association has its motives and its conditions; there is none 
without a common faith and purpose.””—Vol. I. p. 287. 


The speaker appealed to political and economical asso- 


ciations, wherein agreement in principle was deemed 
essential to association and co-operation. So with Chris- 
tianity. 

“At its origin, there were at Jerusalem different religious 
societies—the Pharisees, the Sadducees. Did the Apostles try to 
attach themselves to the one or the other? They associated among 
themselves, with their Divine Founder, and their proselytes. He 
among them who had the largest mind and heart, St. Paul, went 
to Athens. An inscription ‘to the unknown God’ seemed to him 
an occasion for propagating the Christian faith among the Athenian 
philosophers. He entered into conversation with them; but he 
spoke to them of Jesus risen from the dead. At these words, they 
mocked him, and the association between them and him became, 
for him and for them, impossible. Why, in the sixteenth century, 
were the Reformed naturally led to separation from the Catholics ? 
Because, by the side of great common beliefs, there were very con- 
flicting ones, which both judged to be essential, and which rendered 
their religious association impracticable. A common faith is the 
principle and basis of every religious society, and that principle has 
prevailed, has been maintained at epochs, and in social conditions, 
the most diverse. Permit me to relate to you a memory of my 
youth. Sixty years ago, I went to visit in the Cevennes, at Pont- 
de-Montvert, an uncle of my mother. He was pastor; there was 
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not as yet any temple there. People assembled on the mountain- 
top, on a plateau which might also be called the desert. My great 
uncle asked me, before his sermon, to read the Bible; two or three 
thousand peasants were assembled. What brought them together? 
Faith in the authority of the Holy Scriptures, faith not indeed 
intelligent, but living, and the bond of their union. Lately, when 
our honourable friend M. Babut preached at the Oratoire, which 
of you was not struck with the crowd which gathered around his 
pulpit? It was not the science of some, but the common faith of 
almost all, which created that immense gathering. That is the 
natural and necessary bond of religious society.”—Report, Vol. I. 
pp. 288, 289. 


M. Guizot then referred to the excellent men, such as the 
illustrious Vinet, who had seceded from the Church after 
1802. But, while they were to be much honoured, many 
equally sincere and excellent Christians had remained in 
the National Church, where they had done much to revive 
faith and Christian piety. They had done well by being 
willing to work as a minority until, by the growth of faith 
and zeal, they should become the majority. But should 
the minority forbid the majority to raise its flag, to pro- 
claim its faith, and to say what is the faith of the Church ? 


Had the Church no authority? Was she condemned to 
a declared and accepted anarchy because there was @ 
majority and a minority ? M. Vignée had pleaded in favour 
of leaving the solution to time and nature. Nay,— 


“ At the revolution, M. de Lacretelle, sen., had a brother whom 
the Jacobins had put in prison. He was implored to interpose 
in his favour; he replied, ‘I expect the enlargement of my brother 
from the progress of intelligence.’ Neither Christian charity nor 
human experience require such inaction in the presence of evil ; 
the action of man himself is necessary. We have witnessed, for a 
sufficiently long time already, a new explosion of anti-Christian 
ardour. Pantheism, which is only materialism cleverly disguised ; 
historical criticism, whose scientific liberty I would by no means 
restrain, have no right to enter and reign in our temples, and to 
put their negations, in the place of the great facts which are the 
object of faith and of Christian traditions.”—Jbid. p. 290. 


The people, said M. Guizot, did not call such persons 
Christians. The war against the supernatural was the 
great moral malady of the age. He had heard an eminent 
scientific man say, “God is an hypothesis of which I have 
no need.” 


“IfI might say here what I think, at bottom, upon all these 
v2 
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questions, I should find the pantheism and the historical criticism 
of our time much less philosophical than their adepts believe. I 
too have drunk like others at the chalice of human science, and 
more than others at that of human power; I know and respect 
their rights; but I have learned also to recognise their limits, and 
their inability to give satisfaction to the religious needs of the soul 
and of human society. Neither great philosophers nor great 
politicians have been wanting to the world. None among them 
have founded or maintained a religion; Socrates and Plato no 
more than Cesar or Marcus Aurelius. 

“ God alone, by the natural and supernatural action which he puts 
forth according to His purposes towards men, accomplishes such a 
work. We live under the notice of God; there is no science or 
skill that can deceive Him. He reads our hearts, and knows who 
they are who serve His cause. The Declaration of Faith proposed 
by M. Bois affirms the great facts which constitute Christianity. 
In voting that, we defend Christianity, in the Church, against those 
who attack it. I am convinced that this is our right and our duty. 
If the proposition is voted, we shall not impose it on the laity ; but 
it will become the basis of the official teaching of the Church.”— 
Ibid, pp. 291, 292. 


This touching, dignified, and profoundly wise address 
has a special interest, not only on account of its own excel- 
lence, but because it is, probably, the last important utter- 
ance of the venerable speaker. M. Guizot, a few days 
afterwards, was compelled, by his infirmities and fatigues, 
to resign his place in the Synod, and, of course, took no 
further part in its discussions. It will remain matter of 
history that the ex-minister of Louis-Philippe, the philo- 
sophical historian of European civilisation and the English 
Revolution, the renowned statesman who appeared at one 
time almost to rule the destinies of Europe, devoted the 
latest year of his glorious, protracted, and useful life, to 
the defence of Christian truth in the Church of his fathers. 
His speech may be taken as his farewell to public life; and 
it is a legacy worth preserving by all the loyal children of 
the French Reformed Church. 

It was soon agreed to close the discussion on the general 
question; but much remained to be done before the deci- 
sive vote could be taken. Several amendments and “ sub- 
amendments” were proposed, each of which had to be 
“developed” by its author, to the great consumption of 
the time of the Synod. That body refused to take some of 
them into consideration. One only was actually put to 
the vote, proposed by M. Pélon, to the effect that the fol- 
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lowing preamble should be prefixed to the Confession of 
Faith proposed by M. Bois; namely— 

“The members of the General Synod, without pretending to the 
right of decreeing the faith of their brethren, adopt as the ex- 
pression of the religious doctrines professed by the Reformed 
Churches of France the following Declaration, which they recom- 
mend to the conscience of the faithful.”—ZJbid. p. 336. 

At first this preamble appeared acceptable to M. Bois 
and his supporters of the Right; but discussion soon 
showed that the opposite parties were resolved to construe 
it in different senses; and, in spite of earnest private nego- 
tiations, it did not finally commend itself to them. When 
put to the vote it was lost by a large majority. The voting 
then took place on the original proposal of M. Bois, slightly 
modified. The result gave to the orthodox just the same 
majority as in the former instance; namely, sixteen. 

Undoubtedly the Evangelical cause won a great and 
decided triumph by this vote. But, when we look at the 
respective numbers—sixty-one to forty-five votes —we 
have a lively impression of the extent to which Rationalism 
had spread in the Church, and a feeling that M. Coquerel 
was perhaps nearer to the truth than some wished or 
imagined when he said that a fresh election, with the issues 
clearly put to the constituency, would probably have 
resulted in a Liberal majority. The truth somewhat nar- 
rowly escaped shipwreck ; and, if so, we cannot but rejoice 
that the informality of the election, in some respects, was 
overruled for the preservation of the ark of God, placed in 
such serious and imminent peril. It will not fail to have 
struck our readers that, in one respect, there was an 
appearance of halting and timidity on the part of the 
orthodox majority. We allude to the care with which the 
champions of that party explained that the Confession of 
Faith was not to be imposed on the laity. Probably the 
narrowness of their expected majority had something to do 
with this, which we can scarcely look upon other than as a 
logical inconsistency. 

There yet remained a third topic, of no slight import- 
ance, to be discussed; namely, whether the Declaration of 
Faith should be obligatory upon the pastors. In one 
respect, the struggle on this question was really the critical 
and decisive one; for if the Pastorate had been left free to 
accept or reject the Declaration, that document, however 
respectable, and however worthy of regard as expressing 
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the opinion of the majority, would have been absolutely 
worthless as a Church instrument; and the Liberal 
might have multiplied and grown till the Declaration itself 
should have been repealed. Moreover, in view of the rela- 
tions between the Synod, as representing a National 
Church, and the Government, it was necessary to obtain 
the official sanction of the latter to any procedure of the 
former. In that event, should the pastors be required by 
the Synod to sign the Declaration of Faith, it would 
become a powerful and effectual instrument for the sup- 
pression of heresy and the maintenance of Evangelical 
discipline. We shall not need to pursue the discussion 
here, inasmuch as the arguments were almost identical 
with those which were urged for or against the Declaration 
itself. Some general notion of the opinions broached on 
either side may be gathered from the speech of M. Delmas 
the younger. He remarked that the family, every political 
association, the military compact, all involved the sacrifice 
of individual right to the fundamental principles and obli- 
gations of the institution. Even the Liberals would make 
education obligatory ; and why should a religious society 
be the only exception? It had been said that the faithful 
were all equal, all “‘ priests and kings.” That was true, as 
before God; but in the Church the pastor held a special 
and exceptional position. Profound studies, intellectual 
guarantees, were required of him. Why not moral ones ? 
No family would be opened to the first servant that might 
offer. There must be proof of fitness; and was what all 
held to be necessary for the family unnecessary for the 
Church? In politics and political elections, did a man 
deem the electors tyrants because they asked for an expo- 
sition of his political opinions ? 

“We are here under the eternal conditions of every association ; 
we are under the imperious law of common sense. The Church, 
as aa association, cannot swerve from that law ; and, in asking her 
to do so, you impose conditions inconsistent with life ; you lead her 
to suicide. Yes; we have the right to say to the man who pre- 
sents himself for the service of the Church, ‘Here is what we 
believe. Dost thou believe it? If thou believest, we can labour 
together. If not, join those who share thy opinions.’ ”—Jbid. 
Vol. II. p. 236. 


This was said to be an attack on the liberty of the 
pastor. Was any one obliged to become a pastor? Might 
not a man please himself? And ought nothing to be asked 
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from one who chose to seek the office? Was that most 
touching and respectable of virtues—fidelity—to be 
imperilled by the employment of pastors who did not 
know from day to day what to believe, obeyed only them- 
selves, and were not bound by any tie ? 

It was said that the Confession would make hypocrites ! 
A hypocrite was a person who lived otherwise than he 
thought ; for instance, a pastor, who to avoid shocking any 
one, should not preach what he believed. Was that true of 
men who freely offered themselves to the Church on the 
basis of its Confession? What hypocrites must the 
ministers of the Scotch and American Churches be! what 
schools of hypocrisy these Churches themselves ! 

“ Ah! gentlemen, it is not the grand Anglo-Saxon race, formed 
by those Churches, that has furnished Machiavels and Tartuffes ; 
that race has been the loftiest school of sincerity the world has 
ever seen ; we do not lower that character; we fully respect the 
conscience of the pastor; and our system might take for its motto, 
‘ The free pastor in the free Church.’ ”—Jbid. Vol. II. pp. 238, 289. 


M. Delmas proceeded to say that the Left-Centre was 
inconsistent, being willing to accept a formulary identical 
in terms with that proposed. What, then, was not the 
formulary to be taken in earnest ? Might mental reserva- 
tion accompany the act of subscribing it? ‘The Left had 
spoken more explicitly. ‘‘The pastor to preach the Gospel 
according to his own conscience.” “The Gospel!” 
That was very vague. Not even all the books of the New 
Testament were accepted by some; nay, there would be as 
many Gospels as persons, when each could impose an 
arbitrary limit ; a limit essentially personal and capricious. 
“The conscience!” It had been said that this was the 
Spirit of God in man. So the pastor would select from the 
Bible whatever he chose, would preach his own conscience ; 
in other words, himself. Was conscience, then, never 
deceived, or self-contradictory? Men might always act 
conscientiously without acting always in light and truth. 
What insanities, errors, strange sects, grotesque and even 
monstrous systems had not been set a-going by men acting 
according to conscience! Yet, on the principle now con- 
tended for, every one of them might be lifted into the 
pulpit! What was to hinder a Jew from preaching in the 
Reformed Churches? He saw in God a Father, in Jesus a 
sage, perhaps the greatest of sages,—which was as much 
as many Protestants believed. A Liberal pastor, an 
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excellent man, greatly beloved, had been asked by an elder 
of his Consistory, ‘‘ Suppose you should come to believe in 
the immaculate conception, would you preach it in our 
temples?” He answered ‘‘Yes!” without hesitation. Such 
was the logical result of the Liberal position. On the 
other hand, there would be as little control over a pastor 
who, to the distress of his flock, should preach absolute 
predestination and the damnation of little children. Would 
they send erring pastors to laymen? Such pastors would 
despise laymen just as doctors do those who depreciate 
their skill, and would as contemptuously refuse their judg- 
ments. Should they be sent to their colleagues, pastors like 
themselves? Should they be threatened by their brethren? 
Their dignity would be affronted, and they would speak of 
their conscience. Should they be dismissed? Pray, in 
what name? They would each reply, ‘“‘I have preached 
the Gospel according to my conscience.” So that the 
Church would be at the mercy of men whom neither limit 
nor bridle could restrain, but who would say what they 
pleased. While, therefore, the orthodox would proclaim 
the pastor free in a free Church, the Liberals would proclaim 
him omnipotent in an enslaved Church. 

**T appeal to you, gentlemen of the laity, who have uttered here 
words of manly humility. You have said you love your pastors. 
We understand and respect your sentiments; but the present 
question concerns the dignity, the liberty of our Churches, and you 
ought not to sacrifice these to any personal considerations.” —Jbid. 
Vol. IL. pp. 242, 243. 


No wonder that this keen and witty speech was vehe- 
mently applauded by the Right. It is not necessary to 
pursue the discussion farther. This specimen shows how 
everything turned upon the doctrinal questions so elaborately 
and exhaustively debated in the discussion of the Confes- 
sion of Faith. When put to the vote, the proposition to 
make the Confession of Faith binding upon the pastors was 
carried by an increased majority; namely twenty-three, or 
sixty-two to thirty-nine votes. 

The following resolution on the separation of the Church 
from the State was subsequently adopted :-— 


«The General Synod, recognising that the principle of the re- 
ciprocal independence of the Churches and the State should be 
inscribed in the law of modern societies, convinced that the 
Reformed Church of France is disposed to accept with confidence, 
so far as concerns itself, separation from the State, when the 
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authorities may judge it necessary for all forms of worship, thinks 
it right to invite the Church to prepare for it.”—Jbid. Vol. II. 
p. 343. 


A Permanent Commission was appointed to uphold, in 
negotiation with the Government, the projects of organic 
law and discipline adopted by the Synod. This Commission 
was not to have power to consent to any modifications 
which might be demanded. If such should be requested 
by the Government, they were to be submitted to the 
General Synod, which should decree, in concert with the 
State, the arrangement of the “‘ concordatory law” (which 
should be presented to the National Assembly), and the 
disciplinary provisions necessary for the execution of the 
law. The Synod agreed to adjourn to the fifteenth of 
November, unless it should, during the negotiations with the 
Government, appear to the Permanent Commission neces- 
sary to adjourn till a later period. The Synod did not, in 
fact, meet till a year later. The Commission, consisting of 
three pastors and four laymen, appears to have been chosen 
exclusively from the Right—a natural result enough, con- 
sidering that it would have to seek the support of the 
Government for conclusions in whose’ favour the Right 
alone had voted. 

A pastoral letter to the Churches, proclaiming these con- 
clusions, was agreed upon; and then the Moderator, in a 
speech full of pious feeling and good taste, gave his 
valedictory address, concluding with the following touching 
and graceful words :— 


‘* Gentlemen, I repeat, in conclusion, that the first General Synod 
of our emancipated Church will not have been fruitless. In calling 
me to preside over it, you have suddenly raised me from a humble 
and obscure position to a function glorious among all others. 
Pardon me for not having more worthily fulfilled it, and permit me, 
in expressing my gratitude, to ask the Head of the Church, and of 
our Church, to cause our labour to promote the glory of His name. 
In the name of God, the God of the Gospel, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, I declare the close of the First 
Session of the General Synod of the Reformed Church of France in 
1872.—Jbid. Vol. II. pp. 362, 368. 


It was well that the Synod left the time of its adjourned 
meeting to the discretion of the Permanent Commission ; 
for, chiefly as we suppose from the slow progress of the 
negotiations between that body and the Council of State, 
more than a year elapsed between the period named;by the 
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Synod and the actual assembly at the adjourned meeting. 
That did not take place until the 20th of last November. 
When the Synod did re-assemble, a strange and startling 
sight was presented—the Left “ were conspicuous by their 
absence.” Every one was thunderstruck. None of the 
eclat or excitement which characterised the opening in 
June 1872, was observable now; “‘no animated conver- 
sation, nothing which indicated a grand contest.” Men 
spoke in whispers, ‘‘ or mounted the empty benches of the 
Left like soldiers equipped for battle, who, just as it 
seemed likely to be joined, discovered that the enemy is 
disarmed.” Astonishment and embarrassment were the 
first feelings, for it was feared that a too easy victory 
would be gained; the worthy delegates apparently not 
believing in the sentiment— 


‘* Whereby his victories were the more complete, 
For that he had no foes to fight withal.” 


No doubt, also, all hearts were saddened by the feeling 
that they were on the eve of an inevitable rupture; by 
the anxiety each felt for the Church which, already small 
enough, would become yet smaller by the division; and 
though they could not hesitate where conscience spoke, 
they could not obey its voice without sorrow. The 
Moderator opened the session by the reading of a chapter 
from the Bible, and by a short address, in which he referred 
with deep feeling to the loss by death of two of their most 
esteemed colleagues. After bearing testimony to their 
excellence, he called upon the members of the Synod to 
“treat of the grave questions to be submitted to them as 
servants whom the Master would presently summon.” 
The letter of the Minister of Worship was then read, and 
the assembly was constituted by the filling up of vacancies 
and the re-election of the old committee. 

Profound silence reigned while the Moderator announced 
@ communication of great importance which had just been 
forwarded to him. It came from the members of the Left, 
explaining the motive of their absence. As this is a docu- 
ment of permanent historical interest, we give it entire :— 


‘‘In presence of the protests raised throughout the Church by the 
decision of the majority of the Synod in its preceding session,—to 
render obligatory the Declaration of Faith: Interpreters of the 
legitimate fears awakened among our constituents by the steps re- 
cently taken to give to that declaration an executive character: We 
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declare that we cannot take part in the deliberations of the Synod 
as long as it shall not, by a formal vote, affirm that the Confession 
of Faith, adopted by the majority of its members, is simply a de- 
claration of religious principles, binding only upon its authors and 
their adherents, and not to be directly or indirectly imposed by the 
present assembly on any of its members, present or future, pastors 
or laymen of the Reformed Church of France. We claim unani- 
mously, the truly Christian and Protestant measure, which alone 
will permit us to discuss with our orthodox brethren the interests 
of the Church. We believe we have hitherto given vivid proof of 
our love of conciliation. There is, however, a limit which we can 
never trespass, beyond which we cannot, on behalf of our consti- 
tuents and ourselves, sanction the desertion of the principles of 
freedom, which are the raison d’étre of Protestanti8m, and the ex- 
clusion of the minority by the worst kind of constraint, that which 
does violence to conscience.” —L’ Evangéliste, Nov. 27th, 1873. 


M. Bois, by direction of the Synod, prepared the follow- 
ing resolution, which was at once and unanimously 
adopted :— 

** The Synod, in view of the letter which has been addressed by 
MM. Viguié and Larac in the name of a certain number of its 
members : Considering that, while always ready to introduce into its 
work the amelioration which shall be proved to it to be necessary, 


it cannot abandon the constitutional principles of the Faith of the 
Reformed Church which it has proclaimed: Considering further 
that it has not taken and will not take any step contrary to the 
liberty of the Churches, and opposed to liberty of conscience,— 
maintains its former decisions, and passes to the order of the day.” 
—Ibid. 


The Report of the Permanent Commission was then read 
by its president, M. Louis Vernes. It spoke of the courtesy 
and kindness of the Minister of Worship and M. Thiers, 
President of the Republic, in the interviews granted by 
those gentlemen tothe Commission. M. Thiers, especially, 
had so spoken as to encourage the hope that the sanction 
of the State would not be refused. He had remarked,— 
“A Church cannot exist without a doctrine, and ought to 
maintain it intact.” M. Vernes announced, to the grati- 
fication of all present, that the Council of State had recog- 
nised the validity of the decisions of the Synod, thus 
settling the question of its legal competency ; but that the 
Council would await the formal application of the Synod 
itself before pronouncing any decision respecting the Con- 
fession of Faith. The Report concluded by recommending : 
Ist. That the Synod should at once seek the sanction of 
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the Government for the publication of the Declaration of 
Faith. 2nd. That it should further request the sanction of 
the second article of the discipline, relative to the use to 
be made of the Declaration after its promulgation, that 
article being as follows :—‘‘ Every candidate for the holy 
ministry must, before receiving consecration, declare that 
he adheres to the faith of the Church as declared by the 
General Synod.” 8rd. That the Synod should nominate a 
Commission, whose duty it should be to study the truest 
and readiest method of obtaining official sanction for the 
other Synodal arrangements. 

The reading of this document produced a profound im- 
pression. The assembly was greatly excited ; and, when 
M. Lassére proposed that they should render thanks to 
God, all rose as one man, and joined in earnest prayers. 
Opposition was offered, by some of the few loyal members 
of the Left Centre, to the three proposals mentioned 
above. Messieurs Roberty and Corbiére implored the 
assembly to suspend the request for publication, at least 
as far as the second proposition, relative to the adhesion 
exacted from candidates for the ministry, was concerned. 
This was urged in the interests of conciliation, and in 
the hope that, if matters should be postponed till the next 
Synod, more regularly elected, should meet, probably some 
of the Left would have been gained over; and, at any 
rate, the Synod would have acted with charity. But it 
was urged in reply, that after the declaration of its 
validity on the part of the Council of State, the Synod 
could not be content to do nothing; it must act. Charity 
for the flocks was quite as necessary as charity towards 
each other. There was no design against liberty; but the 
Synod must have guarantees. Young candidates for the 
ministry must not enter upon the sacred office unless it 
was clear that they partook of the faith of the Church. 
Several laymen, especially, in the name of the body of the 
people, protested against further delay ; and, after a brief 
discussion, the three propositions of the Permanent Com- 
mission were, with slight modifications, almost unani- 
mously adopted; and it was resolved to associate eight 
members with the Permanent Commission for the purpose 
of obtaining the sanction of the Government for the other 
decisions of the Synod. 

The following electoral law was passed, with only one 
dissentient vote :— 
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“French Protestants, who, fulfilling the existing conditions, and 
bringing up their children in the Protestant religion, declare their 
hearty attachment to the Reformed Church of France, and to re- 
vealed truth as contained in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, shall, upon their own request, be inscribed or re- 
tained on the parochial register.’"—Christianisme au XIX* Siecle, 
March 13, 1874. 


A petition in favour of securing religious liberty in the 
army had been referred to a committee of nine, and their 
report recommended that the Synod, while expressing 
sympathy with the petitioners, should not interfere actively 
in the matter. This astounding suggestion was strongly 
opposed, and in the end the Permanent Commission was 
instructed to take the necessary steps, both with the 
Government and the Churches, for obtaining religious 
liberty in the army. Well might a spectator exclaim, 
writing as correspondent of L’ Evangéliste, “‘ You will think 
with me how strange it is that, in this age and in our 
country, we have yet to ask for our Protestant soldiers the 
liberty of not prostrating themselves before Catholic 
fetiches, and that a Protestant Synod should hesitate for a 
moment in granting the weight of its authority to a petition 
having for its object the suppression of this scandal.” 

The embarrassment produced by union with the State 
seems to have been severely felt; especially as the ecclesi- 
astical organisation adopted in 1872 had to be revised in 
several important particulars, in order to bring it into 
harmony with “‘ existing laws.” The same correspondent 
shrewdly remarks on this, ‘“‘Ah! the advantages of union 
with the State. One must come here to study them,—into 
the bosom of this assembly of a great Church, arrested at 
every step by the fear of displeasing the civil power, and 
exposing itself to its veto.” 

Several Non-conforming Evangelical Churches having 
expressed a wish to be re-attached to the Synod, the Per- 
manent Commission was instructed, as far as possible, to 
meet their religious needs, and to seek the best method of 
complying with their request. Its action will not be final 
until confirmed by the next Synod. 

Matters of finance occupied much of the attention of 
the Synod; and it would seem that a good deal of time 
was lost by what are waggishly called ‘‘the unparliamentary 
habits” of the representatives; ‘‘ interruptions, conversa- 
tions, and discussions on the mode of procedure in parti- 
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cular matters ;” and so forth. This was so generally felt, 
that a Commission was appointed to draw up a code of 
regulations for the sittings of the Synod. At length, on 
the 8rd of last December, the labours of this adjourned 
session were completed. The Moderator rose, and closed 
pie session in the following brief but very touching 
address :— 


“Circumstances are not the same now as they were eighteen 
months ago; after fruitless efforts to secure the prevalence of its 
own tendencies, the Left has withdrawn from the assembly. This 
has resulted in greater harmony in our deliberations, but also in a 
sentiment of profound sadness. Is this separation the prelude to a 
complete and definite separation? Is our Church, after having 
triumphed over persecution, to be enfeebled by herself? I am 
heart-broken when I think of the Protestant hearers, who scarcely 
deserve to be called flocks; the good shepherd would weep over 
them as sheep having no shepherd. What impression will the 
separation produce upon them? Will they not lose the last 
remnants of respect and confidence? As to ourselves, whatever 
may be the anguish which we shall feel if a separation takes place, 
let us console ourselves in the sentiment of duty done. We have 
affirmed that our Church has a faith which she is bound to respect, 
and the maintenance of which is confided to our religious community ; 
we have exhibited in clear light the organisation of our Church— 
Presbyterian-Synodal. What will come of all this? I know not. 
We have to pass through evil days. We have obtained, indeed, 
considerable success ; let us bless God, but let us not assume the 
attitude of conquerors. Let us be patient! Time is a great 
teacher. Let us be gentle! the meek will be the heroes of faith. 
If our Church is to escape the woes that threaten it, it will owe its 
escape to its undoubting fidelity in truth, but especially in charity.” 
—L’ Evangéliste, Dec. 11, 1873. 


The Permanent Commission has lost no time in bringing 
the wishes of the Synod under the notice of the Govern- 
ment; and it is to ourselves almost an unexpected token 
for good that the reactionary successors of M. Thiers and 
his colleagues have, apparently in entire good faith, re- 
deemed the pledges given by that statesman’s administra- 
tion. We have received, but an hour or two before writing 
these words, a copy of the correspondence between the 
Commission and the Minister of Public Worship relative to 
the legal position of the Synod, and especially of the Con- 
fession of Faith. The latter we have given in the terms 
finally agreed upon on both sides. The official Decree, 
omitting the reasons assigned for it, is as follows :-— 
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“The President of the French Republic decrees ... 1. The 
publication of the Declaration of Faith, voted by the General 
Synod of the Reformed Churches of France and Algeria in its 
session of June 20th, 1872, is authorised. 2. The said Declara- 
tion of Faith shall be transcribed upon the registers of the Council 
of State; mention of this transcription shall be made on the 
original document by the Secretary of the Council. 3. The 
Minister of Public Instruction and Worship is charged with the 
execution of the present decree, which shall be inserted in the 
Bulletin des Lois. Done at Versailles, Feb. 28th, 1874. Signed, 
Marfcuat pz MacManon, Duc pz Magenta ; countersigned ‘ By the 
President. of the Republic, Dz Fovrron, Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship.’ ”"—Christianisme, March 13th, 1874. 


Thus closes the first act of what we presume to call this 
great ecclesiastical drama. Great indeed, for, if the actors 
were comparatively few, and the stage for such a country 
as France small, the scenes were full of interest, and the 
dénouement cannot fail to be of surpassing influence, not 
im France only, nor in French-speaking countries, but 
throughout Christendom. How the friends of Evangelical 
truth in France look upon this auspicious completion of 
the work of the Synod may be guessed from the following 


pardonably exultant words of the official organ of the 
Church, commenting on the Decree :— 


“ The Reformed Church of France is a Presbyterian-Synodal 
Church; that is to say, a Church directed by representative 
assemblies called Synods; and, according to the words of Daillé, 
Moderator of the Synod of Loudon, ‘it is impossible that the 
Reformed religion can be preserved without holding such assemblies.’ 
Every Protestant ought to understand that. 

“ Qur enemies were never deceived. When Louis XIV. wished 
to destroy our Church, before revoking the Edict of Nantes, he 
began by forbidding the assembly of the Synods. When Louis XV., 
imitating his predecessor, would condone his own infamies by a 
new destruction of Protestantism, he sent detachments of troops to 
suppress the Synods of the Desert. Lastly, when such despots as 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon III. were obliged, after the Revolution, 
to reconstitute the Reformed Church, they did not deny her right 
to have Synods; but, fearing that with them she would become too 
powerful, they refused to permit them to assemble. 

“‘ Happily the friends of the Reformed Church of France have not 
been less clear-sighted than her enemies, and the attachment of the 
Protestants to their Church is always measured by their attachment 
to her Synods. In the sixteenth century we know what danger 
and what punishments our fathers braved to hold their first Synod, 
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that of 1559. In the eighteenth century, when Antoine Court 
began to restore Protestantism ruined by persecution, he hastened 
to inaugurate Synods, which became famous under the name of 
Synods of the Desert. Finally, in our century, since the Law of 
the Year X., Protestant Consistories, Presbyterian Councils, simple 
believers, have never ceased to utter their protestations; and 
in 1848, when the liberty of assembly was recognised, the first 
care of the Church was to assemble in general Synod, and who took 
the initiative of that restoration? The then Liberal party upon the 
proposal even of the Consistory of Nimes. 

«‘ The thirteenth session of the Reformed Church of France, as- 
sembled in 1872, is legal, and its authority is above all contro- 
versy. The only electoral faith valid in the Reformed Church of 
France is that decided by the Synod, and conveyed to the cognisance 
of the Consistories and Presbyterian Councils by the circular of De- 
cember 22nd. That circular did not open an inquiry, but promul- 
gated a law. In an audience with the Minister of Worship, which 
was requested, and which took place on the 6th of March, that 
functionary clearly declared, ‘ There is no wish to open an inquiry ; 
and, in my eyes, there is at this moment only one Reformed Church 
of France, the Synodal Church.’ We guarantee the accuracy of 
this double declaration. Finally, this single Church has a flag 
which every one may see: it is its Declaration of Faith promul- 
gated on March 7th, 1874. 

‘“‘ Whoever protests against the authority of the Synod, rejects the 
electoral law, or denies the Faith proclaimed by the solemn assembly 
of the Reformed Church of France, departs from that Church.”— 
Christianisme, March 13, 1874. 


We trust that this review, though somewhat lengthy, 
will not have proved uninteresting or tedious to our readers. 
It is not too much to assume that French Protestantism, 
and especially the state of things in the Reformed Church, 
is comparatively little known to the great majority of 
English Christians. In Scotland it is otherwise. There 
the religious public generally feel a deep interest in that 
Church; not merely because of the Protestantism common 
to both, but because of that Presbyterian organisation and 
discipline which, in both lands, has survived the fiercest and 
most fiery persecution, and in Scotland has struck its roots 
deep into the popular heart, and wrought beneficial results 
little less than miraculous. We have purposely chosen to 
be historians rather than critics; and it is for this reason 
that we have allowed the disputants in the portentous 
strife which has resulted so auspiciously to speak for them- 
selves. The Church is already beginning vigorously to use 
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the power with which she has thus been entrusted. 
Heretical pastors have been deposed, and Evangelical ones 
appointed in their stead. Doubtless the secession of the 
Left will issue in the departure of many from the temples 
and houses now virtually declared to be the property of the 
Church, and under the control of its General Synod. Prob- 
ably such defection will, considering the smallness of the 
Church, be somewhat extensive; and for some time 
to come it may be difficult to supply, at least with men 
of the right stamp, the numerous vacancies that will 
occur. But that Great Head of the Church who, for the 
three hundred years of the afflicted and oppressed history 
of this portion of it, has walked ‘‘ in the midst of the fire” 
with His faithful and persecuted servants; that ‘‘ only Son 
of God,” who has enabled the Synod, after years of unhappy 
and shameful treason on the part of so many pastors, to 
confess Him in the glory of His person, the authority of 
His Word, and the reality and efficacy of His redeeming 
work, will not desert it now in its sore strait and need. 
The exigency to which we refer is the result of Christian 
and ministerial faithfulness. The conquest, after two cen- 
turies of abasement and suppression, of the right to rule 
on the basis of its original constitution, and by the minis- 
try of its Supreme Central Church Court, is worth any 
sacrifice. The Reformed Church of France will not, in the 
end, suffer by the secession or excision of so many of her 
unworthy sons, however painful and distressing may have 
been the process which has accomplished that result. 
‘The right hand” has been “ cut off;” the “right eye” 
has been “ plucked out and cast” from her; but, if we may 
venture so to adapt the words of our Lord, it has been 
done that she may “enter into life.” Unsympathising 
lookers-on may pity the supposed infatuation under which 
the majority have consented to see that which was small 
enough before so seriously ‘‘ minished and brought low.” 
The orators of the Left, who boasted of their own num- 
bers, and insisted on the necessity of a numerically 
large Church for the production of “men of thought 
and men of action,” may await, with premature con- 
fidence of anticipation, the fulfilment of their own sinister 
predictions. The hearts of the timid in the Church itself 
’ may sometimes misgive them, and to the distress of the 
enforced separation may be added the gloomy promptings 
of distrust. But we hope no man’s heart in that com- 
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pact and resolute band of about sixty delegates who formed 
the residuary Synod in the closing days of last year, will 
really fail him. “There is no restraint to the Lord to 
save by many or by few.” Not once only in Church history 
has it been shown that the loss of numbers has been 
followed by an enormous increase of moral and spiritual 
power. The men who, whether by secession or exclusion, 
** go out” from the Church because of the Declaration of 
Faith, will do so because they were not “of” it,—the cause 
of its weakness, not contributors to its strength. The 
number of disciples who met in the upper room in 
Jerusalem, including the women, was “about a hundred 
and twenty.” The world has known something about them 
for nearly two thousand years. The drops converge and 
become rills ; the rills combine into rivulets; the rivulets 
conjoin to become rivers; ‘‘and all the rivers run into the 
sea.” Like the three hundred through Whom “ Israel was 
saved in Midian’s day,” let the men who have dared the 
worst, in spite of paucity of numbers, for the defence and de- 
liverance of the ark of God, go forth “‘ in this their might,” 
and the world will soon hear that they do valiantly. Let 
them, having broken their pitchers, lift up their ‘‘ lamps,” 
and cry, “The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ;” and now, 
as then, they shall see “‘the hosts of aliens fly;” and yet 
shall they reconquer their beautiful and beloved land, la 
belle France, for our God and for His Christ. 

And let this little band of heroes—in some sort the 
forlorn hope of French Protestantism—be sustained by the 
prayers, the sympathies, and the helpful co-operation of 
all British Protestants. The enemy musters before us in 
formidable and serried array. Our own ranks, it appears, 
are occasionally thinned by something worse than death. 
Let us, as Protestants, whether British or Continental, 
close our ranks, and be true to our colours. Then “ One 
oe chase a thousand, and two shall put ten thousand to 
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Errata in the former part of this article:—For “‘ Charles the Nineteenth,” 
on page 188, read “Charles the Ninth;” and for “the two pastors,” on page 
198, read “the ten pastors.” 
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Arr. IL.—Dante and his Circle: with the Italian Poets Pre- 
ceding Him. (1100—1200—1300). A Collection of 
lyrics, Edited and Translated in the Original Metres. 
By Dante Gasriet Rossetti. Revised and Re-ar- 
ranged Edition. Part I. Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” &c., 
Poets of Dante’s Circle. Part Il. “‘ Poets chiefly 
before Dante.” London: Ellis and White, 29, New 
Bond-street. 1874. 


In a literature of great wealth and nobility, the grand 
figure of Dante Alighieri stands central and sublime; as 
unapproached as the central figure in our own poetic litera- 
ture. We need not care to inquire into the precise ratio 
of the distances at which those two great men stand from 
all others in their respective spheres; nor do we deem it 
profitable to discuss which was absolutely the greater poet, 
Shakespeare or Dante: probably anywhere out of Italy the 
precedence would be awarded to Shakespeare : but what we 
do care to note on the present occasion is the complete 
correspondence between the different kinds of portrait which 
the general mind of civilised humanity preserves of these 
two poets, and the different character pervading the two 
sets of works. There is no poet on record, and scarcely 
even an historical personage, concerning whose personality 
and its physical and moral attributes the world has a more 
definite and uniform conception than it has of Dante. And 
there is no great poet whose personality is so out of all pro- 
portion with the magnificence of his works as the almost 
mythical giant whom Richard Wagner has called “the 
enormous Shakespeare.” 

We say “almost mythical,” because so vaguely have the 
attributes of Shakespeare come down to us that some clever 
persons have even doubted whether there ever was a Shake- 
speare ; while of that fierce yet most tender exile, whose 
face and form and very gait are clearly perceived by us 
across a gulf of six instead of but three centuries, we do 
not know that any such doubts have ever been expressed. 
To us it seems that the reason of this disparity of results 
must lie in the dispositions of the two men, though of 
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Shakespeare’s disposition we have scarcely a straw of 
evidence at all direct. We should judge that the vast- 
minded and vast-hearted Englishman was too frankly in 
love with humanity at large in every phase, too much 
lifted up above the embittering influences of those personal 
hates that arise from intolerance, and too widely apart 
from merely local and temporary questions, to feel the irk- 
someness of a central self; so that, instead of dealing with 
every item of his consciousness in perfect reference to that 
central self, he frankly and grandly dashed aside the 
trappings of his personality, and merged his whole being 
in every character he created; living through with a force 
akin to reality all the varied circumstances of his dramas. 
So strongly does this seem to have been the case that we 
cannot even be certain his seeming-autobiographic sonnets 
are not a glorious masquerade in which he plays the part 
of one who is making personal records in that most 
personal and intimate of all lyric forms. How, indeed, 
should we know anything of such a being, too greatly pre- 
occupied with the large aspects of the world and man as 
he found them to feel the need of recording himself? 
Byt of Dante, . 


“Who loved well because he hated,— 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving,” 


it is true that he felt that centrality which really belonged 
to him in a degree quite unusual with the greatest sons of 
song. He recognised himself as an important factor in 
the political and religious life of the time and land into 
which his music-charged being had been born. He could 
not withdraw himself from the eager trouble of the epoch ; 
and the intxpspective element that must have formed a 
part of his“subtle character by inheritance and fostering 
took hold of every outer circumstance, feeling with the most 
delicate thrills of joy whatever was grateful to Dante’s 
heart, and burning with a bitterness almost incomparable 
at whatsoever seemed hateful to his keen intellect and 
finely constituted feelings. The polemical cruelty of this 
great man is only matched, in the range of high and noble 
art, by the exquisite, we had almost said divine, tenderness 
of his affections. And it is precisely those natures which 
are most keenly impressed, for pleasure or for pain, for love 
or hatred, by the currents and eddies of surrounding life 
as they wash against the insular “ me,’’ who have the biting 
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individuality that leaves a mark on everything they do, a 
memory in every mind they come in contact with. Of our 
own poets we should single out two, Milton and Chatterton, 
as peculiarly endowed with this fascinating individuality ; 
me of these the frustrated boy was probably nearer in this 
one particular to Dante than was the Puritan giant-singer, 
so much more akin to} the Florentine in everything else. 
Indeed, in the mean and sordid drama of eighteenth cen- 
tury literary life, Chatterton seems far more central?than 
Milton in the grander drama of his time ; and yet not this 
marvellous boy possessed nearly in the same degree as 
Dante did this fascination of pungent individuality to which 
we have been referring, and which, in the case of the 
Italian, sets him so clearly before us as the central figure, 
not in the mere living drama of his time and place, but in 
the literature of his country. 

But if the portrait of Dante has been clearly defined 
among us ever since we took to the serious examination of 
foreign literature, it must certainly have become more 
generally so since we received among us a family of his 
countrymen who have been more than ordinarily occupied 
with the great Florentine. The devotion of the late 
Gabriel Rossetti to the study of Dante is too well known to 
need recalling; but it is worthy of remark that three of 
the children whom he has left to live, work, and sing 
amongst us have followed in the same bent, though using 
the tongue of their adopted country. It seems almost 
poetically fitting that this gifted family should repay what- 
ever debt may be deemed to attach to their citizenship with 
choice offerings springing from the best that their lovely 
country has yielded; and from the several admirable con- 
tributions they have made to the English literature of Dante, 
we have now the agreeable task of singling out the volume 
of translations made by Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti many 
years ago, and recently republished in a revised and re- 
arranged form. 

This book was originally issued under the title of The 
Early Italian Poets, from Ciullo d@ Alcamo to Dante Alighieri ; 
and Mr. Rossetti tells us that, in giving it the new title of 
Dante and his Circle ; with the Italian Poets Preceding Him, 
as well as in placing the portion relating to Dante and his 
immediate circle before instead of after the selection from 
the early poets, chiefly before Dante, the object has been to 
make more evident at first glance the important relation of 
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the whole book to Dante. ‘The Vita Nuova,” says the 
translator, “together with the many among Dante’s lyries 
and those of his contemporaries which elucidate their per- 
sonal intercourse, are here assembled and brought to my 
best ability in clear connection, in a manner not elsewhere 
attempted, either by Italian or German editors.” The re- 
sult of this operation is one of no small importance, be- 
cause, added to the advantage of translations most perfect 
as such, we have the benefit of that higher additional work 
that may be fairly called creative, and which usually dis- 
tinguished the best criticism founded on poetic intuition 
from the mere intellectual acuteness and cultivation of our 
ablest critics who are nothing more than critics. The titles 
added by Mr. Rossetti throughout this volume, and the 
method of throwing the poems together so that one shall 
reflect light clearly on another, result in the develop- 
ment of a connexity and vitality quite apart from the 
mere rendering; and when the rendering is so entirely 
admirable, as is the case throughout this collection, the 
reader of refined intelligence cannot but find himself 
joyful among a company of living singers instead of being 
driven to consort with ghosts in such a grave-yard as most 
volumes of selected translations are at best. 

For those who have no acquaintance with Italian, and 
cannot read for themselves even the Vita Nuova, much less 
burrow among the many books of early poetry that Mr. 
Rossetti has used for the purposes of his work,—to those 
who must perforce put themselves at the mercy of a 
translator for any acquaintance with the actual work of 
Dante, the present rendering of the Vita Nuova is of a value 
not easy to calculate. It has not in the slightest degree 
that character of remoteness and constraint which almost 
all so-called “‘ poetic” translations have, simply because 
poets in their own right seldom take up the task of transla- 
tion. Mr. Rossetti has so managed matters that he brings 
his English readers face to face with the great Florentine 
of six hundred years ago, and silences that ominous question 
so constantly recurring to the readers of translations from 
ancient and medieval literature, ‘‘ How did this read to the 
author’s contemporaries of his own race?” So far as per- 
fect freedom from incongruity is concerned, the Dante of 
this Vita Nuova might be our own countryman addressing 
us in our common tongue; and we never feel impelled even 
to take up the original for the purpose of verifying this or 
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that expression; in fact, we almost forget there is an 
original. And the work is the more priceless inasmuch as 
the Dante of the Vita Nuova is less familiar to the English 
reader than the Dante of the Commedia and of the biography 
of Boccaccio. Scarcely less majestic than the exile of later 
manhood, with the unsparing scourge for evil-doers, the 
youthful ‘devotee to an embodiment of the purest woman- 
hood is himself one of the purest, most high-minded, most 
refined types of humanity whereof we have any authentic 
record ; and the combination of tenderness and simplicity 
with the subtlest intellectuality and the highest moral 
force, is simply unrivalled. It is doubtful whether there is 
any book in the whole range of literature better calculated 
than the Commedia to repay the careful reader with that 
cultivation of the better nature in us which should be the 
supreme object of all art, and which in fact is the result of 
all the highest art; but if there be any books better con- 
stituted in this behalf, the Vita Nuova is surely one of 
them, the ideal of that perfect little work being at once so 
pure, so majestic, so spiritually uplifted, so pre-eminently 
religious in the best sense, that it is hardly possible to 
escape its marvellously potent influence. Such a book in 
the hands of the youth of these half-hearted and in many 
regards sordid times, might do more than we can readily 
foresee towards a better balancing of the general character ; 
and he might well be called a philanthropist who should 
circulate at a small cost the translation Mr. Rossetti has 
made of it.* 

The youthful stage of a nobly pure and exalted passion 
of a man for a woman has never been recorded, as far as 
we are aware, with so much delicacy of touch and greatness 
of intelligence, as in the Vita Nuova; nor do we know of 
any book wherein the loveliness of pure and devotional love 
(as distinguished from the debased sentiments generally 
accepted for that holy passion) has been rendered so 
attractive and impressive; and we cannot but think that 
such a book, brought home to English readers of to-day by 
means of a translation that should rather be called a 
transubstantiation, would strike shame into the heart of 
many @ man and woman, and many a youth and maiden, 





* We should be glad to see this Vita Nuova, with such a comment as the 
translator might deem peculiarly fit for introducing it to our youth of both 
sexes, reprinted in a small pocket volume, at a cost of not more than a shilling; 
so that it might be within the reach of almost any one. 
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whose ideas of love and “being in love” are so much less 
than noble. For this is not merely the record of a life’s 
devotion most admirable and beautiful in itself, but of the 
workings of that passion upon the spirit of one who was, 
before all things, a giant in strength; so that, getting to 
know more and more intimately both the tenderness and 
the strength of Dante, our young people might come to 
see in time that this chivalrous delicacy of loving is strength, 
and that the robuster and more material phases of passion 
in general acceptance are, in comparison, mere weakness. 

The profound seriousness of Dante’s record concerning 
his first, last, and only passion, is an element in the work 
most difficult to preserve, especially as regards the prose 
portions, in the process of transfer from early Italian to 
modern English ; but for the purposes of this most earnest 
undertaking there was one source of diction which was 
properly available, and which unfortunately has been again 
and again drawn upon by unscrupulous persons for pur- 
poses for which it certainly was not properly available. 
We refer to the noble phraseology of the authorised version 
of the Bible, a phraseology quite removed from the sordid 
uses of everyday, pure and elevated in itself, and which, 
notwithstanding its archaic character, is as universally 
understood in the English-speaking world as the English 
of common parlance. Associated as this phraseology is 
with the most reverential feelings of Englishmen at large, 
the fact that it befits the Vita Nuova is the highest proof 
of the elevated character of the book; and that Mr. 
Rossetti should have made a faithful translation of the 
prose portions, adopting as far as possible that phraseology, 
is proof of a tact and insight as rare as they are desirable. 
Dante’s devotion to Beatrice, alive and dead, was so 
intimately blended with his religion, that it cannot be 
rightly felt and appreciated unless we come in contact with 
it in a religious afid reverent atmosphere perfectly familiar 
to us; and such an atmosphere is best supplied in the 
method adopted by Mr. Rossetti. The rare poetic quality 
of his version of the sonnets and canzoni suffices to pre- 
serve the afflatus of noble rhythm and perfect cadence and 
musical recurrence of sound ; while the corresponding end 
has been attained in the prose portions, partly by as faithful 
a transcript of Dante’s sense as was possible, and partly by 
that appeal to our sense of what is sacred and rarified, 
made by the introduction of Biblical phrases. 
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A few extracts from Mr. Rossetti’s volume, however, will 
give our readers a better notion of his method and of its 
success than anything we can say; nor need we be 
fastidious in our choice of portions for excision. The open- 
ing of the “‘ New Life” will serve our purpose as well as 
any other passage in this regard, and it has the advantage 
of affording at the same time a specimen of commentary 
on a hard passage. 


“In that part of the book of my memory before the which is 
little that can be read, there is a rubric, saying, Jncipit Vita Nova.* 
Under such rubric I find written many things; and among them the 
words which I purpose to copy into this little book; if not all of 
them, at the least their substance. 

“Nine times already since my birth had the heaven of light 
returned to the selfsame point almost, as concerns its own revolution, 
when first the glorious Lady of my mind was made manifest to mine 
eyes; even she who was called Beatrice by many who knew not 
wherefore. She had already been in this life for so long as that, 
within her time, the starry heaven had moved towards the eastern 
quarter one of the twelve parts of a degree; so that she appeared 
to me at the beginning of her ninth year almost, and I saw her 
almost at the end of my ninth year. Her dress, on that day, was 
of a most noble colour, a subdued and goodly crimson, girdled and 
adorned in such sort as best suited with her very tender age. At 
that moment, I say most truly that the spirit of life which hath its 
dwelling in the secretest chamber of the heart, began to tremble so 
violently that the least pulses of my body shook therewith ; and in 
trembling it said these words: Ecce deus fortior me, qui veniens 
dominabitur mihi.t At that moment, the animal spirit, which 
dwelleth in the lofty chamber whither all the senses carry their per- 
ceptions, was filled with wonder, and speaking more especially unto 
the spirits of the eyes, said these words: Apparuit jam beatitudo 
vestra.t At that moment the natural spirit, which dwelleth there 
where our nourishment is administered, began to weep, and in 
weeping said these words : Heu miser ! quia frequenter impeditus ero 
deinceps.§—Pp. 29, 30. 


We must here break in upon the text, in order to let Mr. 
Rossetti speak as to that sentence at the beginning, deemed 
the most puzzling passage in the whole Vita Nuova— 
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* “Here beginneth the new life.””—Foot-note, p. 29. 

+ “Here is a deity stronger thanI; who, coming, shall rule over mo.”"—Foot- 
note, p. 30. 

t Your beatitude hath now been made manifest unto you.” —Jbid. 

§ “ Woo is me! for that often I shall be disturbed from this time forth.” 
—Ibid. 
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“La gloriosa donna della mia mente, la quale fi chiamata da 
molti Beatrice, i quali non sapeano che si chiamare.” 


The last clause, meaning literally “ who knew not what 
she was called,” has been translated by Mr. Rossetti, as we 
have seen, by the words “ who knew not wherefore,”—the 
literal rendering presenting, as he points out, the obvious 
difficulty that her name really was Beatrice, and that 


a uses that name throughout. The comment proceeds 
us :— 


** In the text of my version I have adopted, as a rendering, the 
one of the various compromises which seemed to give the most 
beauty fo the meaning. But it occurs to me that a less irrational 
escape out of the difficulty than any I have seen suggested may 
possibly be found by linking this passage with the close of the 
sonnet at page 77 of the Vita Nuova, beginning, ‘I felt a spirit of 
love begin to stir;’ in the last line of which sonnet Love is made 
to assert that the name of Beatrice is Love. Dante appears to have 
dwelt on this fancy with some pleasure, from what is said in an 
earlier sonnet (page 38) about ‘ Love in his proper form’ (by which 
Beatrice seems to be meant) bending over a dead lady. And it is 
in connection with the sonnet where the name of Beatrice is said to 
be Love, that Dante, as if to show us that the Love he speaks 
of is only his own emotion, enters into an argument as to Love 
being merely an accident in substance,—in other words, ‘ Amore e 
il cor gentil son una cosa.” This conjecture may be pronounced 
extravagant ; but the Vita Nuova, when examined, proves so fall 
of intricate and fantastic analogies,* even in the mere arrangement 





* That Dante knew and intended this book to be full of subtleties—a book 
for close study and not for mere enjoyment—is shown by the sonnet he sent 
with it to Brunetto Latini, rendered thus by Mr. Rossetti :— 


“ Master Brunetto, this my litile maid 
Is come to spend her Easter-tide with you ; 
Not that she reckons feasting as her due,— 
Whose need is hardly to be fed, but read. 
Not in a hurry can her sense be weigh’d, 
Nor ’mid the jests of any noisy crew: 
Ah! and she wants a little coaxing too 
Before she'll get into another’s head. 
But if you do not find her meaning clear, 
You’ve many Brother Alberts hard at hand, 
Whose wisdom will respond to any call. 
Consult with them, and do not laugh at her ; 
And if she still is hard to unde 


rstand, 
Apply to Master Janus last of all.”—P. 110, 


It is uncertain whether the last line was intended to refer Brunetto to the 
twofold eyesight of the god Janus, or to some contemporary who bore the 
name of Janus (Giano), a name used in Italy at the time of Dante, 
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of its parts (much more tham appears om any but the closest 
scrutiny), that it seems admissible to suggest even a whimsical 
solution of a difficulty which remains unconquered, Or, to have 
recourse to the much more welcome means of solution afforded by 
simple inherent beauty, may not the meaning be merely that any 
person looking on so noble and lovely a creation, without know- 
ledge of her name, must have spontaneously called her Beatrice, 
ie., the giver of blessing ? This would be analogous, by antithesis, 
to the translation I have adopted in my text.”—Pp. 4, 5. 


Certainly the word “ wherefore” seems to have more of 
the prismatic quality of Dante than the literal rendering of 
the words, “che si chiamare,” would have; and yet we 
should have no hesitation in adopting the ultimate solution 
of the foregomg comment,—that Dante meant the primary 
sense of the words to be, that many strangers called her 
Beatrice on account of her beneficent qualities. To us 
this seems the most obvious meaning, whatever subtler 
intentions may be coiled beneath it. The first sonnet 
named above by Mr. Rossetti in connection with this 
passage is a particularly excellent specimen of sonnet- 
writing in English, and we have thus a twofold purpose in 
quoting it :— 

“ T felt a spirit of love begin to stir 
Within my heart, long time unfelt till then ; 
And saw Love coming towards me, fair and fain 
we I searce knew him for his joyful cheer), 
aying, ‘ Be now indeed my worshipper !’ 
And in his speech he laugh’d and laugh’d again. 
Then, while it was his pleasure to remain, 
I chanced to look the way he had drawn near, 
And saw the Ladies Joan and Beatrice 
Approach me, this the other following, 
One and a second marvel instantly. 
And even as now my memory speaketh this, 
Love spake it then: ‘ The first is christened Spring ; 
The second Love, she is so like to me.’ "—Pp. 77, 78. 


Not less excellent is the other sonnet referred to in cor- 
roboration of the commentator’s view :— 


« Weep lovers, sith Love’s very self doth weep, 
And sith the cause for weeping is so great ; 
When now so many dames, of such estate 

In worth, show with their eyes a grief so deep: 
For Death the churl has laid his leaden sleep 
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Upon a damsel who was fair of late, 
Defacing all our earth should celebrate,— 
Yea all save virtue, which the soul doth keep. 
Now hearken how much Love did honour her. 
I myself saw him in his proper form 
Bending above the motionless sweet dead 
And often gazing into Heaven ; for there 
The soul now sits which when her life was warm 
Dwelt with the joyful beauty that is fled.”—P. 38. 


The foregoing quotations form but one example of the 
manner in which the many gems of this book are so placed 
and brought together as to reflect light one upon the other ; 
and we would willingly, if space permitted, give other 
examples. Especially would we be glad to extract for our 
readers the description of the Vision of Dante, given in 
= shortly after our first quotation, the sonnet which 

e wrote upon the vision and sent to many poets of his 
day, and the sonnets of interpretation returned by Guido 
Cavalcanti, Cina da Pistoja, and Dante da Majano. We 
might also select some dozens of instances in which the 
translator has brought into prominence, by sample and 
connecting comment, the lines of relationship between the 
great poet of the Middle Ages and other poets either men- 
tioned in the Commedia, or bearing in some other way on 
Dante’s life and works. But the following-out of these 
matters on the reader’s part is no small portion of the 
great pleasure afforded by the book; and we prefer to 
leave that pleasure unforestalled for him, quoting, in- 
stead, another specimen of Dante’s work of a very 
different kind. 

The sestina to which Mr. Rossetti has prefixed the title 
“Of the Lady Pietra degli Serovigni,” is an example of a 
form which we do not know to have been used in England 
at all: it is a very beautiful form, and one by no means 
easy to preserve in translating; and, as Dante introduced 
it into the Italian language, so his translator appears to 
ast introduced it for the first time into our tongue; 
thus :-— 


«« To the dim light and the large circle of shade 
I have clomb, and to the whitening of the hills, 
There where we see no colour in the grass, 
Nathless my longing loses not its green, 
It has so taken root in the hard stone 
Which talks and hears as though it were a lady. 
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“ Utterly frozen is this youthful lady, 
Even as the snow that lies within the shade; 
For she is no more moved than is a stone 
By the sweet season which makes warm the hills 
And alters them afresh from white to green, 
Covering their sides again with flowers and grass. 


‘* When on her hair she sets a crown of grass 
The thought has no more room for other lady ; 
Because she weaves the yellow with the green 
So well that Love sits down there in the shade,— 
Love who has shut me in among low hills 
Faster than between walls of granite-stone. . 


“‘ She is more bright than is a precious stone ; 
The wound she gives may not be healed with grass : 
I therefore have fled far o’er plains and hills 
For refuge from so dangerous a lady ; | 
But from her sunshine nothing can give shade,— 
Not any hill, nor wall, nor summer-green. 


“ A while ago I saw her dressed in green,— 
So fair, she might have wakened in a stone 
This love which I do feel even for her shade ; 
And therefore as one woos a graceful lady, 

I wooed her in a field that was all grass 
Girdled about with very lofty hills. 


“: Yet shall the streams turn back and climb the hills 
Before Love’s flame in this damp wood and green 
Burn, as it burns within a youthful lady, 

For my sake, who would sleep away in stone 
My life, or feed like beasts upon the grass, 
Only to see her garments cast a shade. 


“ How dark soe’er the hills throw out their shade, 
Under her summer-green the beautiful lady 
Covers it, like a stone covered in grass.” —Pp, 127—129. 





The workmanship of this, whether as above or in the 
original, is hard to surpass. The recurrence of the same 
terminal words in a new order in every stanza produces an 
effect as musical as rhyme ; and in the modulations of this 
form of verbal music effects of the most exquisite delicacy 
are produced; but lovely as the form of the poem is, far 
lovelier is its substance. The translator tells us he has 
connected it with the name of a Paduan lady, Pietra degli 
Serovigni, chiefly to mark it as having no relation to 
Beatrice ; but we donot suppose he means to imply that its 
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beginning and end are to represent an episode of light- 
loving in the austere life of Dante. If it has reference to 
this Lady Pietra, it is; probably, only in some typical 
fashion, having also, hidden beneath its perfeet surface, 
reference to something deeper than a passing fancy. Mr. 
Rossetti himself says the statement in regard to the lady 
must be considered as a “‘doubtful conjecture;” and, 
indeed, if she had anything to do with it at all, we should 
imagine it to be an allegory suggested by the poetic 
utility of her name (pietra—stone). For the meaning of 
the allegory, we would throw out, merely as a hint for 
students of the subtleties and connections of Dante’s entire 
works, the question whether it cannot be explained as 
bearing upon the hard-heartedness of Florence, and the 
poet’s never satisfied desire to return thither honourably, 
and be crowned with the laurel he had earned, and refused 
to receive in any other city. The sonnet which follows this 
poem in the present collection originally bore the stony 
name of the same lady; but in the present edition it has 
been re-entitled ‘“‘A Curse for a Fruitless Love.” We 
prefer this title to the original one, and the more 80 
because the sonnet seems particularly suggestive of that 
fruitless love which Dante bore to Florence, and which 
came to be so fierce a hate. The sonnet is as follows :— 


‘“‘ My curse be on the day when first I saw 
The brightness in those treacherous eyes of thine,— 
The hour when from my heart thou cam’st to draw 
My soul away, that both might fail and pine ; 
My curse be on the skill that smooth’d each line 
Of my‘ vain songs,—the music and just law 
Of art, by which it was my dear design 
That the whole world should yield thee love and awe. 
Yea, let me curse mine own obduracy, 
Which firmly holds what doth itself confound— 
To wit, thy fair perverted face of scorn : 
For whose sake Love is oftentimes forsworn 
So that men mock at him; but most at me, 
Who would hold Fortune’s wheel and turn it round.” —P. 130. 


To attempt any disentanglement of Dante’s subtle 
purposes in this or any other poem is far beyond our 
present scope, particularly as there is an obvious literal 
sense here, as elsewhere, in the poet’s work, which sense is 
always sufficient to go on with; but here, as elsewhere, 
there is a vista of uncertainty only growing wider in its 
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possibilities of significance, so that by the time one knows 
it by heart, and turns it over a few dozens of times, many 
distinct significances come to present themselves as in- 
separable from it. And it must ever be borne in mind that 
there is ample room for believing that Dante’s gift of 
double and triple significance was perfectly within his own 
knowledge and control, insomuch that he purposely framed. 
his poems so that there might be several meanings lurking 
behind the obvious primary meanings, and awaiting dis- 
covery. Of this particular sonnet Mr. Rossetti observes, 
that he has kept it apart from “the pieces bearing on the 
Vita Nuova, as it is naturally repugnant to connect it with 
Beatrice.” He adds, however, that he cannot “‘ but think 
it possible that it may have been the bitter fruit of some 
bitterest moment in those hours when Dante endured her 
scorn.” Of course, no one dare dispute the possibility ; but 
it seems to us that the “natural repugnance” that sets 
the poem apart from Beatrice has reason as well as feeling 
on its side. There is hate in this sonnet, but righteous 
hate, if, as we surmise, it was directed against that 
Florentine Republic, bitterly described as 
** Respublica—a public thing ; 
A shameful shameless prostitute, 
Whose lust with one lord may not suit, 
So takes by turns its revelling 
A night with each, till he at morn 
Is stripped and beaten forth forlorn, 
And leaves her cursing her.” 


Stripped and beaten forth forlorn and cursing, Dante 
certainly was; but his curses had none of the poison of 
perverted love that must ever accompany any anger at a 
rejected suit to a woman; their pungency was of fire, not 
of poison; and they fell, surcharged with the sublimity of 
glorious indignation, upon heads deserving the keen chas- 
tisement of that fire. There was none of the poison of 
ordinary hate in the cautery of 
“ that hot ink he dipped for, 

When, his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 

Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma ; 

Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment ; 

Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle— 

Let the wretch go festering through Florence.” 


This scalding ink was altogether a product of his supreme 
perception of the good, the beautiful, and the true; and 
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the bitterness of his denunciations was the result of the 
sins of others against the good, the beautiful, and the true, 
operating upon this perception—just as the sublime utter- 
ances of doom against evildoers were inspired in the 
mighty Hebrew prophets through their burning desire after 
righteousness. It would be a real pain to a lover of Dante 
to conceive of him as uttering words of hate against that 
Beatrice whom he ever described as perfectly good, beauti- 
ful, and true, and whose being became a part of his 
religion. One of the chief charms of the love-poetry of 
Dante, one of the strongest holds it has upon the best part 
of the imagination, is the entire absence of fluctuation even 
in the direction of lukewarmness; and there would be 
a serious lessening of power for good if we had to admit 
such a sonnet as that just discussed as referring to 
Beatrice. 

The immeasurable rise which Italian poetry took in 
Dante’s hands is, to some extent, indicated by the compari- 
son of his works in this volume with those of all his prede- 
cessors, beginning with Ciullo d’Alcamo ; and his towering 
superiority over all his contemporaries is seen by the like 
comparison of their work with his. This we say chiefly in 
relation to the substance of his verse, disparity in work- 
manship not being so clearly shown, by reason of the 
high class of labour which seems to have been bestowed on 
all poets alike by the translator. It is one of Mr. Rossetti’s 
technical feats that he has conferred on our colder northern 
tongue an Italian aptness to be always musical and deli- 
cate, whatever the subject; and thus, even the most 
trivial matters discoursed of by Dante’s predecessors and 
contemporaries, are given to us in a garb of clear-ringing 
poetry. But, inasmuch as every poem in the whole collec- 
tion is faithfully rendered in the metre of the original, one 
cannot but be struck with the marvellous wealth of lyric 
utterance subsisting among a large number of people with 
comparatively little to utter. We note this, not as detracting 
from the value of what must have been a most arduous 
labour, however much a labour of love, but as a clear 
guarantee of the whole-heartedness of that devotion to the 
eentral purpose of illustrating Dante for English readers. 
We may well imagine that, as the translator went scrupu- 
lously through three centuries of lyric work, and devoted 
to each poem selected those ardent powers of versification 
belonging, not to a mere translator, but to a poet in his 
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own right—as he gradually built up an anthology that 
should be for the home of his adoption a clear and correct 
view of the most important period in the literature of the 
land of his fathers—he must often and often have had to 
fall back for support on the grandeur of that Dante to 
whose figure even the most beautiful things here are but, 
as it were, the background and accessories. And some 
such sense of an ultimate grandeur must ever be at work 
in securing for humanity at large productions replete as 
this is with steadiness of purpose and nobility of crafts- 
manship. It must have been a real pain to such a worker 
to face such a possibility as he faces in his note to the 
sonnet last quoted, as there must have been a sensible 
depression of his great central figure in the direction of that 
level of feeling represented by such poems as the ballata at 
page 451, beautiful in form, but with the dreadful burden 
of perverted sentiment :— 


*¢ For no love borne by me, 
Neither because I care 
To find that thou art fair,— 
To give another pain I gaze on thee.” 


We know well that the poet to whom we owe this 
admirable book, full of insight and light thrown, in the 
potent method of high art, on Dante and his time, regards 
the record of the great Florentine’s early life and love for 
his lady as we should ever desire to have it regarded— 
namely, as a work fraught, for all its subtleties of form 
and intricacies of thought, with the underlying simplicity 
of “the kingdom of heaven.” We put in evidence the 
following sonnet on the Vita Nuova :— 


* As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 
And gladly would have watched the beauties bud 
And the mild fire of precious life wax warm :— 
So I, long bound within the threefold charm 
Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly mood, 
Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 
How grew such presence from man’s shameful swarm. 
At length within this book I found portrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal Love of his, 
And simple like a child; with whose clear aid 
I understood. To such a child as this, 
Christ, charging well his chosen ones, forbade 
Offence : ‘for lo! of such My kingdom is.’” 
VOL. XLII. NO. LXXXIV. 4 
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Tue first volume of this Review has an article on Ireland 
which opens with a statement often made, and not with- 
out truth, that ‘‘ Ireland.is England’s difficulty.” Twenty 
years, embracing an immense amount of legislation on 
behalf of Ireland, have elapsed, and yet the fact stands out 


as weg 4 statesmen and to all thoughtful people as it 


didthen. With respect to the last five years of that period, 
wherein measures full of promise for its pacification and 
welfare have passed into law, the Times newspaper gives 
the following verdict :—‘‘ Whatever has been done for 
Ireland during this period, and however the authors of it 
might disguise their misgivings, it was always quite certain 
that few would appreciate it, and that none would be 
grateful. After a world of talk it is the fact which survives, 
and the fact is that nothing ever has, nothing does, and 
nothing ever will satisfy Ireland. That name stands for 
the insatiable cravings of a native race, for the enormous 
pretensions of an utterly intolerant Church, and for a con- 
spiracy which began before history, and would, if possible, 
survive it.” This judgment, whether as a description of 
the past, or a prophecy of the future, is discouraging, and 
might be a check upon any further attempt to deal with a 
subject so incorrigible ; but, for weal or for woe, Ireland 
forms a portion of the United Kingdom, and if there be 
any chance of improvement, increased knowledge of every- 
thing peculiarly Irish must contribute to that improve- 
ment. 

Without referring just now to its ancient history, it may 
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be stated without hesitation that Ireland, for the last half 
century, has, perhaps more than any other country in 
Europe, been the scene of perpetual agitation. After 
Catholic Emancipation, which should have been granted, 
if at all, when the Union took place, there came the.ecry for 
the Repeal of the Union. Following upon this, we had 
Smith O’Brien’s futile attempt at a revolution. No soomer 
was that crushed than the Phenix Association arose, 
followed by Fenianism, the dregs of which have found a 
repository in Home Rule. The most painful aspect in 
which this, as wellas other periods of Irish history, must 
be regarded is the injudicious, not to say unjust, manner 
in which successive Governments have tried to manage ‘the 
conflicting affairs of that country. If when the Union 
took place, which proclaimed perfect equality, there had 
been incorporated with it—as Mr. Pitt earnestly desired— 
Catholic Emancipation, and thenceforward had followed 
a total avoidance of exceptional legislation, there would be 
at this day a different state of things in Ireland from what 
there is. This mistake having been made, it is yet more to 
be regretted that subsequent legislation has not been based 
upon the broad principle of what was right, calmly and 
fairly investigated, and spontaneously granted. Instead of 
this nothing has been yielded but what was obtained by 
clamour, disaffection, and making a display of physical force. 
“England has taught us,” said one of the speakers at the 
Home Rule Conference, “ for centuries that the only mode 
of obtaining concessions of what was just and right was by 
disaffection and resistance.” The following sentiments of 
Mr. Fitzgibbon are well worth pondering by British states- 
men :— 


“What is to be done with Ireland? Do with it as you 
do with England; enact no special laws for Ireland that you 
would not enact for England. Be deaf to the speeches of patriots 
who represent no constituencies but Romish priests. Think not 
that you can quiet these by any concessions short of a counter- 
reformation, and short of placing in their hands the executive 
power of the Sovereign, whereby to enable them to enforce that 
obligation which their Catechism dogmatically imposes, of be- 
longing to their Church. Make no alliance with these men or 
their representatives for party purposes, and agitation will soon 
become a bad trade, and Ireland will cease to be England’s diffi- 
culty when it ceases to be the battle-field for English party strife.”’ 
—Ireland in 1868, p. 315. 

x2 
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The advocates of Home Rule loudly assert that Ireland 
is discontented. This will be readily admitted so far as the 
great bulk of the people is represented. A careful and 
candid examination into the causes of the discontent would 
be too much to expect from this class of patriots; their 
answer to the question is always ready,—“ the evils which 
afflict the country are all owing to English misrule,”—and 
they dwell unceasingly and in the most extravagant strains 
of eulogy upon what Ireland was before the invasion and 
conquest in the time of Henry II., and in the interval 
from 1782 till the “accursed Union” took place. There 
has been too much credence given to the statements of 
Irish historians, respecting the condition of their island 
previous to the invasion by the Danes, and its conquest, or 
partial conquest, by the English. Let it be admitted that 
the seats of learning were numerous, that the monks 
of St. Patrick and Columb of the Churches were learned 
and pious, that these colleges were resorted to by royal 
personages and nobility from England and the Continent, 
and that there went forth from these monasteries zealous 
missionaries to evangelise the nations of Europe, does it 
follow that the community at large, what may be called 
the Irish people, were remarkable for their piety, or for a 
high degree of civilisation? Unhappily, the very reverse is 
found to have been their condition. Mr. Godkin, in his 
Religious History of Ireland—a work of little value, except 
for retailing the opinions of others—says, in reference 
to the state of things in the sixth century, that “the 
scattered pastoral people, with their numerous petty chiefs, 
were so liable to be plundered by marauding hosts, that 
they could never count on reaping or grinding what they 
had sown, their only mill being the quern, worked by the 
hand of a woman. Then civil war was almost incessant, 
and, as may be seen in the Annals of the Four Masters, the 
end of the vast majority of the rulers was a violent and 
untimely death. In fact those Annals, so far as they relate 
to worldly affairs, are little more than an account of 
robberies and butcheries perpetrated by the Irish upon 
one another before the Danish invasions.” 

The foregoing account, which is in strict accordance with 
Dr. Keating’s history, is corroborated by the writer before 
quoted. Master Fitzgibbon says :— 

‘In the annals of Ireland as it was before the English invasion 
there is little to be found descriptive of the social and domestic 
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habits of the people. So far as these can now be traced by 
inference from what is known of their laws and other authentic 
records, nothing can be discovered in them which a philan- 
thropist could desire to see revived. No effects of laborious 
industry or agricultural skill can now be traced. No evidence of 
national union or national strength can be discovered ; while the 
proofs of intestine discord, broils, and battles, and internecine 
feuds, are patent in every page of their authentic history. A 
disposition and apparently native propensity to continue these 
destructive quarrels is one of the most obvious parts of their 
moral inheritance. Aversion from tillage and partiality to cattle 
and to pastoral life was also one of their most palpable charac- 
teristics, and so continues to this present hour. The aboriginal 
Irish followed the wandering habit of the Scythians, and con- 
tinually sought new pastures for their cattle. Hence what 
Spencer observed of them in the sixteenth century, that neither 
landlords would give, nor tenants take, land for any greater term 
than from year to year, or at will, From the reason which he 
gives for this we can infer one of their social habits, viz., ‘ That 
the landlords there used most shamefully rack their tenants, 
laying upon them coigny and livery at pleasure, and exacting of 
them (besides his covenants) what he pleaseth.’ These exactions 
were countenanced, not by English government or English laws, 
but formed a part of ancient Irish dealing of landlords with their 
tenants, and were protected by native Irish laws, until they were 
restrained by a Statute in the 10th and 11th Charles L., c. 16, 
entitled, ‘An Act for Suppressing of Cosherers and Wan- 
derers.’’’—Pp. 140, 141. 


As illustrative of the civilisation of a much later period, 
a quotation may be made from the same observant and 
impartial writer :— 


“ From the state of the roads, and the defective approaches to 
habitations at a distance from roads, carriage on horse-back was 
very generally used, and often used in a way highly characteristic 
of the nation. On my return from the Connaught circuit, I once 
paid a visit to Dr. Sanders, the then Bishop of Cashel, who had 
been my tutor in Trinity College. He asked me about what I 
had seen in Connaught. I told him I saw in Mayo what I had 
often heard of, but had never seen before, viz., the load suspended 
at one side of the horse, balanced by a stone of equal weight at 
the other side. ‘‘ Weil,” said he, “for twenty years of my early 
life I saw every year, several times during the butter season, fifty 
horses, each led by a man, and having a firkin of butter sus- 
pended at one side, and at the other side a stone, to balance it ; all 
leaving my father’s town-land of Sallow Glyn, in the County of 
Kerry, in a troop for Cork, a journey of fifty Irish miles; and it 
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never occurred to them to leave twenty-five of the horses and the 
fifty stones at home.” —P. 159. 


It may, however, be admitted that Ireland might have 
fared better under English rule; it probably would, had 
the conquest of the country, in the first instance, been 
complete, and Saxon laws been introduced. The rebellions, 
attainders, and confiscations which extended over several 
centuries would not have occurred; there would have 
been no provocation for the enactment of those terrible 
penal laws that brought so much discredit upon the Govern- 
ment, and that are still such a fruitful source of complaint 
and invective on the part of Irish demagogues, although 
abolished long since, and that by a purely Protestant: 
legislation. 

With respect to the period of 1782, of which the orators . 
at the Home Rule Conference so loudly boasted, there 
needs but little to be said. Everyone familiar with the 
history of that period knows well that there existed per- 
petual quarrels between the Parliament and the volunteers 
on the one hand, and Dublin mobs on the other, as also with 
the Imperial Parliament on matters of commercial law and 
the Regency question; and so little influence did it exert, 
that Ireland, most of the time, was in a state of chronic 
rebellion, which came to a crisis in 1798. The turbulent 
and unruly use made of the legislative independence of 
1782, made the union, or a total separation, indispensable. 

The spirit that induces men to exaggerate respecting the 
condition of Ireland in former times, leads them to mis- 
represent and depreciate her social condition in later and 
in the present times. Complaints are constantly made 
on the platform, in the disaffected Irish press, and 
from the altar, on the subject of emigration; and anything 
but the true cause is assigned to account for it, fairly con- 
sidered. Want of employment is referred to as one cause. 
This will be readily admitted ; but why, it might be asked, 
this want of employment? ‘There is no manufacture in 
the country, and no fisheries along the coasts,” is the reply. 
It is lamentably true that there are no manufactories worth 
naming out of Ulster; but why is Ulster in possession of 
them, and the other three provinces, possessing greater 
material advantages, without them? Not for want of 
capital, for there is abundance of it. Dr. Handcock’s 
summary, just issued, shows that the sums deposited. in 
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joint stock and savings’ banks amounts to £32,000,000, 
being am increase of £20,000,000 over the deposits of 1845, 
and the whole capital of Ireland is estimated at 
£217,792,000, being an increase over that of 1860 of 
£59,131,000. But if an answer must be given, we venture 
to say that the risks to capitalists are too great, and, so 
far as the priests are concerned, the number of holidays 
they inflict on the people militate against steady industry. 
The same may be said of the fisheries. How is it that 
hundreds of boats, with their steady and industrious crews 
from Cornwall and the Isle of Man, spend several months 
of the year fishing along the Irish coasts, with profit to 
themselves, or to their employers? Are they aided by 
Government grants ? The loudest outcry on the subject of 
emigration is raised against the landlords. This is just as 
fallacious as the other arguments that are used. The 
farmers find that laying out the land in pasture pays them 
better than tillage; can they be blamed, and much less 
the landlords, for adopting this course? While within 
the last ten years there is a slight falling off in the culti- 
vation of wheat, of oats, and potatoes, there is an increase 
of crops required for feeding cattle; and of cattle and 
sheep, as shown by the returns of the Registrar-General, 
of the former 83,003, and the latter 218,799, making an 
increase in the total value for the ten years of £276,665. 
Moreover, the emigration from Ulster has been probably 
as great as from any part of Ireland, and tenant right, 
which is so eagerly desired in the South and West, there 
prevails. If there be any element other than to better 
their condition in influencing Ulster men to emigrate, it is 
to quit a country where so much encouragement 1s given to 
agitation, and a premium put upon sedition by successive 
Governments bestowing offices and emoluments upon a 
class who are labouring with all their might to perpetuate 
disloyalty; and there is reason for believing that many 
well-to-do and quiet Roman Catholics, as well as Protestants 
in the South of Ireland, have reluctantly emigrated to 
escape the annoyances and perils of disaffection, which the 
priests could have easily controlled or prevented. Emigra- 
tion may in part be ascribed to several of the causes hinted 
at, but in a greater degree it arises from a redundancy of 
population ; and viewed in that. relation, it is a blessing 
rather than a curse, inasmuch as it reduces the supply of 
labour to the demand, and thus, by raising wages, increases. 
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the comfort of the labouring class. The emigrants them- 
selves are generally bettered by it, by going where there is 
employment, and making their escape from a country where 
the idle become the easy dupes of would-be patriots, who 
trade in politics for the accomplishment of their own 
selfish ends. 

In the agitation now afresh set on foot for a restoration 
of the Irish Parliament, while there is frequent reference 
to that of 1782, it is not intended to go back to the state 
of things before the Union. The design is to embrace all 
the reforms and advantages which Catholic Emancipation 
and recent measures have conferred, with a greatly en- 
.larged programme. ‘‘The Irish House of Commons,” 
says Mr. Butt, in his Irish Federalism, ‘‘ ought to be 
numerous enough to constitute a really popular assembly.” 
In addition to those returned for the counties, he contem- 
— every town having a population of more than 3,000 

eing represented, and the grouping of smaller towns, so 
that every district in Ireland may be adequately repre- 
sented. The number of the Commons he estimates at 
from 250 to 800 members. The higher figure would bring 
it on a par with the Parliament before the Union. The 
House of Lords presents a greater difficulty to the Home 
Rulers. Some would dispense with the Upper House 
altogether, but Mr. Butt does not at present contemplate a 
step so revolutionary ; it should, however, in his opinion, be 
modified by several restrictions :—for instance, by descent 
from those who sat in the Irish House of Peers, and who 
had connection with the country, by residence in the 
country, at least for a certain period. Of course, it 
would be competent for the Sovereign, as she might be 
advised by her Irish Parliament and Executive, to create 
new peers; so that veteran Irish patriots, as O'Neill 
Daunt, John Martin, and Mitchell Henry, may entertain 
expectations that their services to the cause of Ireland’s 
regeneration shall not go unrewarded. The powers of the 
new Parliament are thus summarised by Mr. M‘Carthy, 
whose little book has the merit of great clearness, so far 
as it goes. 


** As to the Irish Parliament, it would have supreme control 
of the internal affairs of Ireland, just as if no Imperial Parliament 
existed. Its jurisdiction would include every exclusively Irish 
interest : education, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, public 
works, courts of justice, magistracy, public railways, post-office, 
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corporations, grand juries, and every other detail of Irish business 
and Irish national life. If deemed desirable, however, it might 
be arranged that the establishment of any religious ascendancy, 
or the alteration of the Acts which settled Irish property in the 
reign of Charles II., should be placed beyond its jurisdiction.” 


The powers of the Imperial Parliament are thus pre- 
sented by Mr. M‘Carthy, in agreement with Mr. Butt’s 
Treatise on Federalism :— 


“‘ As to the Imperial Parliament, it would continue to have the 
same supreme powers that it now possesses over all Imperial 
affairs just as completely as if no Irish Parliament existed. Its 
jurisdiction would include every international transaction: all rela- 
tions with foreign states; all questions of peace and war; the 
government of the Colonies, the army, navy, and all that relates 
to the defence and stability of the empire; control of the Imperial 
customs, and general trade regulations; control of expenditure 
and supplies for all Imperial purposes; power to levy general 
taxation for such purposes; charge of the public debt and the 
Imperial Civil List ; and sovereign power, within the limits of its 
— over every individual citizen of both countries.” — 

. 10. 


This plan would involve the necessity for the English 
members to meet in a separate assembly, for the transac- 
tion of all purely English business. If Scotland wished 
for a separate Parliament, Mr. Butt thinks the matter 
could be easily arranged, and a time could be fixed for the 
meeting of the Imperial Parliament, when Ireland would, 
of course, be represented. In ordinary times, it is Mr. 
Butt’s opinion that its business would be light, and could 
be got through in two months of the year. 

Some serious difficulties present themselves at the very 
threshold of this edifice, and they are either not noticed or 
but very superficially treated by the expounders of Home 
Rule principles. There is the difficulty of determining 
what are Imperial and what are Irish questions. Educa- 
tion is placed among the subjects to be left to the Irish 
Legislature. Germany very properly treats this as an 
Imperial question, and one of vital interest to a nation. 
It may be very convenient to say, as has been said: 
“Tt is of vital importance to Ireland what her boys 
and girls are taught in schools; but of what concern is 
this to other parts of the empire?” It is certain that deno- 
minational education would soon become the law of the 
land ; for every Home Ruler on the hustings pledged him- 
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self to support it. This would be, however, to disregard the 
views of the majority of Protestants, not only of the North 
but throughout all Ireland. Moreover, what guarantee 
should we have that the Irish Parliament would confine itself 
to questions of a purely local kind? The experience of Poor 
Law Boards and Town Councils in Ireland is entirely on the 
side of perpetual interference with matters beyond their 
rovince. And, further, there exists a “ Catholic Union” 
in Dublin, with Cardinal Cullen at its head, which charges 
itself with Catholic interests throughout the world, and is 
pledged to restore the Pope to his temporal power. This 
may be regarded as an Ultramontane club, for the purpose 
of directing Parliamentary action, and there will be pro- 
bably an association of Home Rulers with the same object 
in view, if there be ever a Parliament in College Green. 
In addition to the above considerations, it may be inquired, 
will any sane man suppose that, if supplies are to be voted 
for war purposes, there would not be opposition where 
the interests of Romanism are imperilled? It may be 
affirmed, without question, that there is scarcely a member 
of that Church in Parliament that would not sacrifice any 
interest belonging to the British Empire to the demands of 
Romanism in any part of the world. There needs be little 
said respecting two other subjects which are anticipated by 
Messrs. Butt and M‘Carthy—viz., religious ascendancy 
and the disturbance of the Act in relation to the settle- 
ment of property. At the Home Rule Conference it was 
with great difficulty that resolutions affecting these ques- 
tions passed. Forsooth, it was humiliating for such a 
dignified assembly as that to be asked to bind themselves 
to such a course, and it was inquired, ‘‘Is there not 
religious ascendancy in England?” As to the alteration 
of the Acts of Charles II., relating to the settlement of 
property, there is nothing upon which a large number of 
Romanists, descendants of the ancient Septs, have set 
their hearts with so much tenacity as the recovery 
of those possessions of which their ancestors were de- 
prived. The literary and artistic class among the Fenians, 
or, as they are now called, the Nationalists, have maps of 
those properties carefully prepared, to be produced when- 
ever the fitting time arrives for their use. 
The main difficulty, however, of Ireland—whether things 
remain as they are, or the Home Rulers succeed in the 
effort. to establish a Parliament in College Green—is the 
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priesthood, and especially as it exists under such influence 
as that of Cardinal Cullen. Belonging, as is generally the 
case, to the low farming or shopkeeping class, brought u 
with but a — knowledge of modern history, and wi 


exaggerated ideas respecting their own’ country in former 
ages, and of the wrongs inflicted by English conquest and 
dominion, their education but ill suits to make them econ- 
tented or loyal subjects of the British nation. They are 
the most Ultramontane of any of their class in Europe. 
They seem to be animated by one predominant feeling of 
hatred to England. Whatever is calculated to lower her, 
gratifiesthem. They endeavour to throw a dark shade over 
everything that places her in a favourable light. It is to 
be feared this spirit influences them to such an extent that 
they would rather keep the people in agrarian disturbance 
than aid in the settlement of conflicting matters, such as 
would produce quietness and contentment. With respect 
to education, mechanics’ institutes, reading rooms, temper- 
ance associations, Freemasonry, their influence is in- 
variably exerted to hinder the blending of Romanists and 
Protestants. They incessantly labour to widen every 
breach, and aggravate every cause of separation. Their 
whole effort appears to be in view, not of promoting a 
common citizenship, but of ridding the country of the Pro- 
testant population, whom they ever regard as representing 
an alien Church and English interests. No matter to what 
extent they may have been served by such statesmen as 
Earl Russell or the late Lord Palmerston, if a disparaging 
sentence has dropped from their pen, or their lips, respect- 
ing their Church, they bear them undying hatred. And 
they communicate their prejudices to their flocks, so that | 
the very servant girls attending mass become politicians on 
all subjects which affect the welfare of their Church. 

At the Home Rule Conference, and in subsequent news- 
paper correspondence, the greatest difference of opinion 
prevailed. Some were for simple repeal of the union, 
others had views of Federalism, not in accordance with 
the Council of Home Rulers; and an extreme party of 
Nationalists, who would doubtless proclaim a Republic, 
complained of being “gagged.” But not a few of the most 
shrewd among those holding extreme opinions professed 
satisfaction with Federalism, reserving to themselves, when 
that is obtained, as they hope it will, to pursue the old 
course to which they have been accustomed in Ireland, of 
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getting up a fresh agitation for something in addition. To 
the vast majority of the Celtic population, in the addresses 
of candidates and election speeches, nothing suited better 
than the phrase, ‘‘ Home Rule.” Whatever may be Mr. 
Butt’s explanation, the great bulk of the people throughout 
three of the provinces understand by it separation from 
England, getting rid of the landlords, and communism in 
land and other property. The fact of having more than 
half the number of members from Ireland pledged to Home 
Rule, is formidable in itself; and, were a Government 
disposed to barter for the Irish vote, the consequences, not 
only to Ireland, but to the British nation, might be very 
serious. However, itis a gratification to know that the pre- 
sent Ministryis placed in circumstances to resist the tempta- 
tion, and to stand by the great principles of the Constitu- 
tion. This course will be approved by the British public, 
by the Protestants of Ireland, whose opinions and interests 
for a long time have received but little attention from 
British statesmen, and by the intelligent and quietly dis- 
posed portion of the Roman Catholics. Under a system of 

atience and perseverance, carried out with firmness and 
impartiality, there may be, sooner than might be expected, 
a healthful public spirit created in Ireland, which will 
lessen, if not destroy, the influence of unprincipled and 
bigoted agitators. In connection with this, Government 
ought to see the necessity of making an arrangement for 
the carriage of private and local Bills relating to Ireland 
transacted without involving the immense expenditure of 
time and money now incurred. And we think it not yet 
too late to establish a Royal Residence in Ireland, through 
which the country might see more of its own nobility, and 
be brought to feel that it is treated, not as an outlying pro- 
vince, but as a part of a great nation, and entitled to a 
share in its dignities and honours. 
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Art. IV.—1. Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry; or, Cambrian Biblio- 
graphy, containing an Account of the Books Printed 
in the Welsh Language, or Relating to Wales, from the 
Year 1546 to the End of the 18th Century. By the late 
Rev. Wrut1am Rownanps. Edited and Enlarged by 
the Rev. D. 8. Evans, B.D., Rector of Llan-yn- 
Mawddwy, Merionethshire. Llanidloes: John Pryse. 
1869. 

2. Yr Eurgrawn. (Welsh Wesleyan Magazine.) 1868. 


8. The History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales. By 
Tomas Rees. London: 1861. 


Ir is not a little remarkable that a community should be 
found, in the nineteenth century, inhabiting the twelvecoun- 
ties west of the Dee and the Severn, within a few hours’ ride 
of London, speaking and writing a language so different in 
sound and structure from the noble language employed by 


their neighbours and fellow-subjects. It is strange that, 
rather than abandon their ancient vernacular, they seem 
even to take increasing interest in cultivating it, and in 
improving and extending its literature. The Welsh lan- 
guage, whilst certainly dying away on the borders of Wales, 
is, we believe, through the increase of population, emigra- _ 
tion, and other causes, more extensively read, if not spoken, 
this day than ever it was. The question has been much 
discussed of late in some quarters, whether it would not be 
better for the Welsh people to forsake their ancient lan- 
guage as soon as possible, and substitute for it the world- 
wide English. It is alleged that the Welsh is a harsh, 
barbarian tongue; that some of the people who speak it 
are but semi-civilised ; that it is a barrier to the moral 
and intellectual progress of the people of the Principality ; 
and that, before the advance of railways and telegraphs, 
school boards and schoolmasters, this relic of ancient 
barbarism will soon be swept away, and that the sooner the 
better. We have heard one hundred years—and even fifty— 
stated as the utmost remainder of its unexpired lease even 
in the Welshest parts of Wales. 

Some Englishmen may believe all this for want of 
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better acquaintance with the actual social state of the 
Principality. This is the opinion of some Welshmen, and 
may be the wish of a few, who, puffed up with vain refine- 
ment, despise the grand old language of their forefathers. 
Everyone must admit that, since the introduction of rail- 
‘ways, the English language has very rapidly extended in 
Wales. We are surprised but pleased to hear English 
spoken daily in localities where, thirty and forty years 
ago, an English word could hardly be heard once in six 
months. But, it should be remembered, that the same 
facilities which occasioned such an influx of English people 
into Wales have also conveyed multitudes of Welsh people 
into England, thus creating fresh demands for Welsh books 
and Welsh religious services. In London, in Birmingham, 
in Bristol, in Liverpool, in Manchester, and in many 
other great English centres, there has been of late years 
a considerable increase of Welsh-speaking people. And 
this remark applies also to America, Australia, New 
Zealand, and other distant lands where Welsh popula- 
tions gather and Welsh Churches form, thus occasion- 
ing new and pressing demands for instruction in that 
language. Never, we believe, did the Welsh press show so 
much activity as at the present day; never was there so 
loud a demand for preaching and for books in the language 
of Wales. 

All day-schools in the Principality, it is true, teach the 
English language, and encourage its spread in Wales, and 
it only ; but most of the Sabbath-schools very zealously 
teach the young to read, learn, and love the Holy Serip- 
tures in the native tongue. 

Judging from present prospects, and not forgetting future 
changes in the state of the population, we believe there are 
many parts of Wales where the population is still so 
settled, and so purely Celtic, as to afford but few indica- 
tions of the early decease of the old language. In the 
hilly parts of the counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey, families can 
trace their pedigree back to ancestors who occupied their 
houses, cultivated their fields, and spoke their language 
centuries ago, and the present probability is that these 
occupations will be carried on by their descendants also 
for centuries yet to come. We think we know neighbour- 
hoods amongst the hills of Wales so little given to change 
as to make it appear probable now that English-speaking 
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people visiting them a hundred years hence, will have their 
questions answered with— Din Sa’sneg. 

As to the Welsh language being an obstacle in the way 
of moral improvement, the fact should not be overlooked 
that Wales is as free from crime as any part of the United 
Kingdom. Judges visiting Welsh circuits have often light 
duties to discharge, and have been frequently presented 
with white gloves. Cardiganshire is a Welsh county, but 
it frequently happens that in its Quarter Sessions there is 
no prisoner at all to be tried. Very lately, at the county 
aa the governor, matron, cook, turnkeys, surgeon, and 
chaplain had but one prisoner under their care. 

As to intellectual cultivation, the youth of Wales should 
by all means be encouraged to learn the English language. 
If they do not, they will certainly be excluded from 
many important advantages. English is required for all 
posts of honour and emolument; commercial transac- 
tions are carried on in English; able volumes in the- 
ology, history, and ‘science are issued in it, and can be 
studied in it alone; these and other considerations 
should impress upon the minds of the rising generation 
in Wales the great importance of obtaining acquaintance 
with the English language. But whilst we encourage them 
by all means to acquire a knowledge of that tongue, we 
are not of the number of those who would tell them 
to neglect and forget their own; as we believe that it 
also may be of great use, besides affording them both 
pleasure and instruction. And those who may not have 
any opportunity of learning English, may, in these 
days, find valuable means of mental improvement in 
their own language, although not to be compared with 
those supplied by its wealthy sister. Nothing surprises a 
Welsh student more, on his acquiring a knowledge of 
English, than the vast and varied stores of knowledge to 
which he is introduced through its medium. 

We know that languages die hard, and believe that the 
Welsh is too deeply rooted in the hearts of the Cymry to 
die for a long time. They are a religious people, and 
the Welsh, with the majority of them, is the speech of 
their religion. They may prefer to use the English 
in the transaction of business, in education, in corre- 
spondence, and in conversation, but they will pray in 
Welsh. They love the Welsh Bible, the Welsh sermon, the 
Welsh hymn, and the Welsh englyn. Indeed, we may say 
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that it is religion that supports the Welsh language. It is 
held up by the pulpit and the Sunday-school. All day- 
schools exclude it. Law courts ignore it. Histeddfodau 
even deteriorate into mere musical festivals. The Welsh, 
in our judgment, is not the best adapted for business, 
education, science, nor philosophy. But it is the Welsh- 
man’s sacred language. He believes it the best for devotion, 
and the most forcible in praise, prayer and preaching. 

The interest of many Welshmen in their old language 
has been quickened of late years by the publication of the 
singular volume at the head of this paper. The publication 
of this work discovered what ancient treasures in theology, 
history, and poetry that language possesses; and it served 
to show that, whenever the language of the Cambro-Britons 
dies, it will transmit literary works worth bequeathing to 
posterity. Before we examine this volume, we,will briefly 
look at the life of its author. 

His biography appeared in the successive numbers of the 
Eurgrawn, or the Welsh Methodist Wesleyan Magazine for 
1868. The Rev. William Rowlands, who was a Wesleyan 
minister, in the Welsh work, was a native of Carnarvonshire, 
and was born in the year 1802. When a youth, whilst reading 
in the above magazine an article on ‘“‘ Kternity,” that word, 
in Welsh tragwyddoldeb, was so deeply impressed upon his 
mind as to lead to thoughts which ended in his conversion. 
Beginning to preach, the Methodist Conference of 1829 
appointed him to the Cardiff (Welsh) Circuit. His early 
advantages had been but scanty, but he had naturally a 
strong passion for books, especially for ancient books which 
amounted almost to a mania. During the two years he 
spent at Cardiff, he read no less than 108 volumes, some of 
them large, and indicative of the early bias of his mind to 
biography and antiquity,—his favourite subjects through 
his after life. 

Mr. Rowlands spent many laborious years of the earlier 
part of his ministry in several circuits in North Wales. 
After three years of great labour at Newmarket, we find 
him removing to Ruthin. During his two years here, 
besides his constant journeys in the Vale of Clwyd, and 
many duties, we find that he preached no less than 635 
times. His next removal was to Llanidloes. In the 
present day it would take but a few hours to convey a 
family from Ruthin to Llanidloes, but then—in 1842—it 
was a tedious journey, occupying three days and two nights. 
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At the latter place, Mr. Rowlands, in addition to his circuit 
duties, had to discharge the office of editor in the Con- 
nexional Bookroom. In 1853 we find him burdened with the 
entire care of that establishment, being book-steward as well 
as editor. But this was congenial with his taste; he was 
never more in his element than when surrounded by books 
and papers. He laboured in the Iftinerancy until 1864, 
when his health gave way; and the following year he died, 
aged 63 years. 

Mr. Rowlands was a man of good abilities, of scrupulous 
fidelity, and of unsurpassed diligence and perseverance. 
Through life he was a bookworm, and had an eager pas- 
sion for ancient British books, and for all sorts of documents 
in any way pertaining to Wales. Early in life he formed 
a resolution to ascertain what remains of this character 
existed; and succeeded in compiling a register of such 
books from the first printed in 1564 down to the year 1800. 
The Itinerancy was favourable to his purpose, giving him 
opportunities of searching shelves and libraries in every 
part of the Principality. Since his death this lengthy 
catalogue has been most carefully revised by the Rev. 
D. Sylvan Evans. Mr. Evans was a friend of the author, 
and sympathised thoroughly with his cherished literary 
undertaking. He is also an accomplished Welsh scholar, 
and the author of an English-Welsh Dictionary and other 
useful works. He has discharged his editorial duties most 
ably and faithfully. The work is published in a goodly 
octavo volume of 784 pp., and is written in the Welsh 
language. 

Mr. Rowlands’ researches carry us back from the present 
time to the year 1546, 328 years ago. Having concluded 
his record with the last century, the period he has traced 
embraces 254 years. Beginning in the reign of the Tudors, 
this period extends over the reign of the Stuarts, the Com- 
monwealth, the reign of the Prince of Orange, and the 
stirring events of those times, coming down to the reign 
of the third George. Thus we are led by him to look at 
the literature called forth by the Protestant Reformation, 
and at the free use made of the press as well as the pulpit 
by the Reformers, the Puritans, and the Nonconformists of 
Wales, in order to enlighten their benighted land. We are 
also led to see the obstacles and difficulties by which the 
efforts of those good men were impeded, as Popery and 
other influences were successively in the ascendant. We 
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believe that the literature of any age is a good index of the 
character of that age. The Reformation from Popery in 
this kingdom called forth a healthy literature, whilst the 
restoration of Popery checked the growth of knowledge and 
learning. We find that a few Welsh books were published 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. and during 
the reign of Edward VI. Many such books were issued 
under the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but not one during 
the reign of the Popish Queen Mary! Facts like these are 
very significant. 

The Reformation created a vehement demand for the 
Word of God in the Welsh tongue, and it sought also to 
supply it, although too slowly. The first book found in the 
Welsh language is called ‘‘ Beibl,” but it appears that it con- 
tained no more of the Holy Scriptures than the Ten Com- 
mandmentsand the Lord’s Prayer. This volume was printed 
in London in 1546. The books which next followed were 
chiefly grammars and dictionaries of the Welsh language, 
by Mr. William Salesbury. Mr. Salesbury was a superior 
Welsh scholar, a zealous patron of Welsh literature, and a 
sound Protestant. In 1551 he issued a version of as much 
of the Holy Scriptures as was then used in the Church Ser- 
vice. In 1567 there appeared a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into the Welsh language, chiefly by Mr. Salesbury. 
The following lines are found at the end of the volume : 

“Imprinted at London, by Henry Denham, at the costes 
and charges of Humphrey Toy, dwelling in Paules Church- 
yarde, at the signe of Helmet.” 

This first edition of the New Testament in the Welsh 
. language was the result of an Act of Parliament passed in 
the fifth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the effect 
that the entire Bible, containing the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the Common Prayer, and the service of the Sacra- 
ments, should be translated into the British or Welsh 
language, and published under the editorship of the 
Bishops of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David’s, Llandaff, and 
Hereford, and be ready for use in the churches by the first 
day of March, 1566, every one of the Bishops to be fined to 
the amount of £40 in case of failure. 

This edition of the New Testament was divided into 
chapters, every chapter being preceded by its ‘‘ Argument,” 
or contents; and from the beginning of the Second 
Epistle of Timothy to the end of Revelation it is divided 
into verses. The volume is introduced by an able pre- 
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face by Dr. Richard Davies, Bishop of St. David’s. This 
good prelate, and the Rev. Thomas Huet, precentor of 
St. David’s, greatly aided Mr. Wm. Salesbury in his 
undertaking. In his preface, the Bishop appeals to the 
Welsh people to appreciate the Divine volume, assuring 
them that the Old Testament also should soon be given 
them. Twenty-one years, however, passed away before 
they received this boon. It was not until the year 1588 
that the entire Bible, including the books of the Apocrypha, 
was first printed in the Welsh language. 

It appears strange that such a long delay should occur 
in accomplishing the work which, according to Act of Par- 
liament, was to be done in three years. It must, however, be 
admitted that the time specified in the Act was too short for 
so great an undertaking. Besides this, it does not appear 
that any provision was made for expenses incurred b 
translating, printing, and securing a copy of the Holy Book 
for every one of the nine or ten hundred churches and 
chapels in the Principality. However, the year 1588 was 
a happy year for Wales; and the name of Dr. William 
Morgan, Bishop of St. Asaph, is dear to the heart of 
every true Welshman, he having been the instrument of 
rendering the entire Word of God into the language of his 
countrymen. 

It does not appear that Dr. Morgan undertook this 
work so much on account of the Act of Parliament, as 
from a sense of the crying need there was for the Word of 
Life. In his dedication of the Bible to Queen Elizabeth the 
Bishop gratefully acknowledges the help he had received in 
his undertaking from Archbishop Whitgift ; the Bishops of 
St. Asaph and Bangor; Dr. David Powell; Archdeacon 
Prys, of Merioneth, author of a poetical version of the 
the Psalms; the Rev. Richard Vaughan, then the Rector 
of Lutterworth, afterwards Bishop of Bangor, Chester, 
and London; and Dr. Daniel Goodman, Dean of West- 
minster, at whose house Dr. Morgan was entertained 
whilst superintending the press. The work was printed in 
London, in black letter, by Christopher and Robert 
Barker, in a large folio volume, with some marginal re- 
ferences, a Kalendar, and a Latin Dedication. 

Dr. William Morgan was a native of Carnarvonshire ; 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; received 
the vicarage of Welshpool in 1575; and in 1578 was pre- 
ferred to the vicarage of Llanrhaiadr-Mochnant, Denbigh- 
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shire. It was whilst residing at this latter place that he 
undertook and accomplished the arduous task of trans- 
lating the entire Scriptures into the Welsh language. 
A strong desire prevailed at the time amongst many of 
the people for such a version; but the laudable work of 
obtaining it was strenuously opposed by the Popish party, 
who complained to the Bishop of the Diocese, and even to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the unfitness of the 
Vicar Morgan for the work of translating the Holy 
Scriptures. This led to the introduction of the vicar to the 
Primate, who, on examination, found him to be; a perfect 
master of both the Greek and Hebrew languages. The 
Archbishop (Whitgift) then asked him if he knew the 
Welsh language as well as he knew Hebrew? The 
vicar modestly replied, ‘‘I trust, my lord, you will allow me 
to assure you that I know my mother’s language better 
than any other language.” In a few years after accom- 
plishing this great work the learned and pious vicar was 
promoted to the bishopric of Llandaff, as he was after- 
wards to the bishopric of St. Asaph, where he died in the 
year 1604. 

In 1620, another edition of Bishop Morgan’s version 
appeared, revised by Bishop Richard Parry, his successor 
at St. Asaph. This learned gentleman was a native of 
Ruthin, and was trained under the historian Camden, at 
Westminster School. From thence he went into the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. He afterwards became head-master of 
Ruthin School, which was founded by Dr. Gabriel Good- 
man. In revising Bishop Morgan’s version, he was much 
assisted by his learned chaplain, Dr. John Davies, of 
Mallwyd. This edition is substantially the same as the 
standard version in present use,* and is acknowledged to be 
an excellent translation. 

These editions were only of a limited number of copies, 
for use in cathedrals and parish churches ; but in the year 
1680, in the reign of Charles II., some aldermen and 
citizens of London, to their great honour, brought out, at 
their own expense, a cheap and portable octavo edition of 
the entire Scriptures, including also the Apocrypha, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Psalms in verse, in the 
Welsh language. This edition was for the use of the 
people of Wales. The Word of God should be no longer 
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chained to the reading-desks of damp parish churches, but 
should circulate freely amongst the masses of the people. 
In 1647 an edition of 1,000 copies of the New Testament 
was issued. As religious knowledge increased and extended, 
there was a louder cry for the Scriptures ; and in 1654, the 
first year of the Protector, through the labours of two itine- 
rant preachers, Mr. Walter Craddock and Mr. Vavassor 
Powell, an edition of 6,000 copies of the Bible was issued. 
This edition is often called “ Bibl Cromwell.” In 1672, 
chiefly by the aid of a generous Englishman, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Gouge, an 8vo. edition of the New Testament and the Psalms 
in prose and verse, was issued ; and in 1678, chiefly by his 
help, an edition of 8,000 copies of the Welsh Bible, with 
the Common Prayer, was printed in London. One thousand 
copies of this edition were given away to the poor, and the 
other copies were sold for four shillings each, being less 
than cost price. Mr. Gouge and Mr. Stephen Hughes, 
two pious clergymen, ejected for their Nonconformity—one 
in London, and the other in Carmarthenshire—laboured 
worthily to supply Wales with the Word of God, the 
former by his liberality, and the latter by his zeal in col- 
lecting subscriptions and correcting the press. In 1690, 
an 8vo. edition of 10,000 copies of the Bible was published 
by another ejected clergyman, the Rev. David Jones, of 
Llandysilio, assisted by Lord Wharton and others. In 
1690, an edition of 1,000 copies of the Bible was printed 
at Oxford, for use in the Welsh parish churches. This 
edition contains some chronological notes and references by 
Bishop Lloyd, and is known as Bibl Esgob Llwyd. 
Corporations and societies can always bring about great 
works far better than individuals, however zealous and 
devoted. In 1718 appeared the first edition of the Holy 
Scriptures in Welsh, under the patronage of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. ‘This edition 
was printed in London, under the supervision of the 
Rev. Moses Williams, Vicar of Devynnock, and contained 
the Apocrypha, hymns, forms of prayer, marginal re- 
ferences, &c. ‘Ten thousand copies of it were printed. 
In 1727, an edition of 5,000 copies was issued ; in 1746, 
another edition of 15,000 copies; another again in 1769, 
of 20,000. Editions now became more frequent, until the 
memorable year 1804, when the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established. This society circulated at various 
times between the years 1806 and 1853 no less than 
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818,745: copies of Bibles and Testaments in the Welsh 
language. sides these, large editions were also issued 
and circulated during this period by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 

The services of good churchmen, especially learned 
bishops, three centuries ago, in securing the great boon of 
the entire Scriptures in the native tongue of Wales, are 
but seldom appreciated, and sometimes ignored. The 
Rev. (now Dr.) T. Rees, in his History of Protestant Non- 
conformity in Wales, complains of the ‘‘ culpable careless- 
ness and apathy of the Welsh bishops and clergy of the 
sixteenth century,” in withholding the Word of God from 
the ‘body of the people for nearly a century after the 
overthrow of Popery” (p. 11). Again :— 


‘‘The Protestant religion had been established in thiskingdom thirty 
years before the Bible was translated into the language of Wales ; 
thirty-four years before we find any Welshman recommending any- 
thing like separation from the established worship, and eighty-one 
years before any actual separation took place. The Church had the 
whole field to herself for eighty-one years, but nothing worthy to be 
recorded had been done during this long period to enlighten the 
nation, except the laudable work of translating the Scriptures into 
the vernacular, and this had been accomplished by a few worthy 
individuals upon their own responsibility. The mass of the nation 
were as ignorant and superstitious in 1639 as they were in 1558, 
with the exception of a few thousands who had been enlightened 
by the earnest preaching of a small number of persecuted clergy- 
men.”—Pp. 37, 38. 


Certainly it is a relief to know that there was “ earnest 
preaching,” and that there were ‘‘a few thousands en- 
lightened” by it in those dark and distant days. The 
Established Church of the sixteenth century, with all its 
serious shortcomings, could not have been altogether 
indolent. A nation deeply sunk in the Popish ignorance 
and servility of feadal times and dark ages, could hardly 
be expected to shake off its vices, superstition and degra- 
dation, and to arise into the higher life of liberty and 
enlightenment in a day. What took place in this kingdom 
in the sixteenth century was more the “overthrow” of 
the temporal power of the Papacy than of the religious 
system of Popery. The power and authority of the Pope 
as head of the Church of England were overthrown, but 
Popish doctrine and practice were still extensively main- 
tained by King Henry VIII. and by his subjects. An 
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incredible amount of bigotry and intolerance prevailed 
through the land for a long time. ‘‘ Earnest clergymen” 
were “‘ persecuted,” and efforts to provide the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the native language were discouraged and op- 
posed. The ignorance and apathy of the mass of the 
people of Wales were very great, and it is stated upon 
undisputed authority that not more than one in a hun- 
dred of them then could even read.* Had the Scriptures 
been earlier translated, as doubtless they might have been, 
it appears that but comparatively little use could have 
been made of them. 

It was providential for Wales that the ‘‘ few worthy 
individuals” who undertook the task of translating the 
Holy Writings into Welsh lived at the time they did, and 
were so highly qualified for the work which they so ably 
executed. These “ few worthy individuals” were learned 
clergymen and bishops, except Mr. Wm. Salesbury, and he 
was appointed to the work of translation by the bishops, 
and greatly aided in it by the Bishop of St. David’s. The 
names of Bishop Davies, Bishop Morgan, and Bishop 
Parry, should be held in highest esteem by all who love 
the Welsh Bible; and no antipathy to episcopacy, or zeal 
for the separation of the Church from the State, should 
forbid any Nonconformist historian to allow them and the 
Church they represented the high honour they deserve 
for having rendered the Divine Word in the language of 
the Cymry. Had all the successors of those good and 
learned prelates been, like them, Welsh-speaking bishops, 
doubtless the position of the Established Church in the 
Welsh dioceses at the present day would not have pre- 
sented so humiliating an aspect. Dr. Rees has written an 
able and useful history, but it is too much the history 
of Independency to be a fair history of Nonconformity 
in Wales. 

The circulation of the Holy Scriptures in Wales caused 
the Welsh language to be increasingly studied and culti- 
vated, grammars and dictionaries of it to be written, books 
to explain and enforce the doctrines of the Bible to be 
prepared, and a gradually increasing literature to come 
into existence. Divine Providence raised up men of piety, 
talent, and energy, to be the instruments to arouse and 
enlighten their countrymen by means of both the press and 
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the pulpit. Mr. Rowlands and Dr. Rees have both given 
us brief but valuable accounts of these worthies. 

The first and most notable of these evangelists since 
the Reformation was John ap Henry, or the valiant 
martyr, John Penry. He was a native of Breconshire, 
and was born in the first year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth (1558). We shall not now dwell upon his history, 
but refer the reader to the Life by Dr. Waddington for an 
account of his self-sacrificing labours, through his printing 
press and in other ways, for the evangelisaticn of Wales. 
John Penry, Walter Craddock, Vavassor Powell, and several 
other early evangelists, used the English language in their 
ministrations ; but other eminent labourers were raised up, 
who wrote and preached in their native tongue, and were 
more successful in reaching the hearts of the masses of 
their countrymen. 

One of the first and most famous of these was the 
Rev. Rees Prichard, the vicar of Llandovery. He was 
born in that town in the year 1579, and was the eldest 
son of a gentleman bearing the singular name of David 
ap Richard ap David ap Rhys ap David. Mr. Rees 
Prichard was educated at Oxford, where he took his degree 
of M.A. In 1602, he was appointed to the curacy of 
Witham, in the county of Essex, and was in the same year 
promoted Vicar of Llandovery, where he ministered until 
his death in 1644. He also became chaplain to the Earl 
of Essex, and held many other preferments. As he was a 
sound Protestant and an able preacher, pluralities in him 
proved a good thing, his official visits to the several locali- 
ties with which he was connected being a very great benefit 
to the people. Multitudes crowded to listen to his Evan- 
gelical ministry, which could not be contained in the 
churches, and to them he preached in the open air. 

During the earlier part of Mr. Prichard’s ministry, no 
Welsh Scriptures could be found anywhere except in the 
parish churches. Perceiving the ignorance of the people, 
and knowing their native love of poetry and music, he 
was led to versify the substance of his sermons. This 
he did in a simple racy style. Written copies of them 
were circulated amongst the people, and were rendered 
a great blessing. In 1646, these compositions were pub- 
lished, bearing the title, Y Seren Fore, new Ganwyll y 
Cymry (The Morning Star, or the Welshman’s Candle). 
This work had passed through no less than sixteen editions 
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by the end of last century. An English edition (8vo.) 
appeared in 1771, translated by the Rev. William Evans, 
Vicar of Lanhaden, and printed at Carmarthen. The spot 
where the pious vicar was buried is unknown, but ‘‘ Canwyll 
y Cymry ” is no mean monument of his name and virtues. 
Next to the Bible, probably no book in the Welsh language 
has been so much read and treasured in the memory ; no 
book so many of whose sentences are become household 
words in Wales; no book which has exercised so beneficial 
an influence upon the character of the Welsh nation. 

In the year 1671, twexty-seven years after the death of 
Vicar Prichard, was pablished Y F'fydd Ddiffuant, or, The 
Unfeigned Faith, “being a defence of the Christian religion, 
and containing a brief history of it from the beginning 
of the world.” Little is known of Charles Edwards, the 
learned and diligent author of this work. It appears that 
much of his time was spent between London and Oxford, in 
active efforts to prepare Welsh books for his beloved 
countrymen. This useful volume on the history and evi- 
dences of the Christian faith, which has undergone many 
editions, is a lasting memorial of the excellent author. 

We must again refer to a great patron of Cambrian 
literature, mentioned by us before, a contemporary and 
probably a friend of Mr. Charles Edwards, as well as Mr. 
Stephen Hughes—the Rev. ‘Thomas Gouge, M.A., son of 
Dr. Gouge, of Blackfriars, London. He was educated at 
Eton, and appointed to the living of St. Sepulchre, London, 
where helaboured usefully until he was silenced by the Act 
of Uniformity. He directed his attention to needy Wales, 
and, in union with Archbishop Tillotson, formed a Volun- 
tary Society for the establishment of day-schools, and for 
the distribution of Bibles and good books in the Princi- 
pality. He was the means of founding between three and 
four hundred day-schouls to teach children to read; and 
even in advanced age delighted to travel amongst the hills 
of Wales to distribute his own and other charities to poor 
ministers and others. Archbishop Tillotson preached the 
funeral sermon of this good man and great lover of “ his 
nation.” It is impossible now to ascertain how indebted 
Wales is to the labours and the liberality of the Revs. 
Thomas Gouge, Stephen Hughes, Charles Edwards, and 
Archbishop Tillotson, in supplying it with Bibles and 
good books, and in establishing day-schools in a time of 
pressing need. 
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We pass on to another benefactor, who did much for the 
enlightenment of Wales by establishing day-schools, as well 
as by means of both the press and the pulpit—the Rev. 
Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror. He was a native of Car- 
marthenshire, and was born in 1688. He was educated at 
the Grammar School, Carmarthen, and ordained by Bishop 
Bull, in 1708. In 1716, he was promoted to the living of 
Llanddowror, Carmarthenshire. Occasionally he also 
officiated in jthe church of Llanllwch, near Carmarthen. 
Attending his ministry at the latter place was Miss Bridget 
Vaughan, who afterwards became the wife of Arthur Bevan, 
Esq., of Lacharn—a lady whose memory is blessed in 
Wales on account of her goodness and liberality. In 1730, 
the Rev. Griffith Jones began his circulating day-schools. 
These schools were removed from one parish to another, as 
called for, and were the means of imparting instruction to 
above 150,000 persons. After the death of Mr. Jones, they 
were carried on by the liberality of Mrs. Bevan, who also 
bequeathed the sum of £10,000 towards their support. Mr. 
Jones died at Mrs. Bevan’s house in 1761, aged 78 years. 
This good man was the means of bringing out two editions 
of the Welsh Bible. He also wrote and published eleven or 
twelve different works in the Welsh language, and some in 
English, and several of them have been repeatedly pub- 
lished. He was one of the excellent of the earth, and by 
his schools, his preaching, and his useful publications, was 
the instrument of doing incalculable good to his own and 
succeeding generations. 

The next step will bring us down to the Methodist 
Revival. We shall only notice two or three eminent indi- 
viduals who exercised the greatest influence upon the 
literature of the latter half of the last century in Wales. 
The first is known as the “sweet singer,” the Rev. 
William Williams, of Pantycelyn. He was born near 
Llandovery, in 1717; was converted through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Howell Harris, at Talgarth; was or- 
dained deacon by the Bishop of St. David’s, in 1740, and 
served curacies for three years. Refused admission into 
priest’s orders, owing to his Methodism, he became an 
itinerant preacher until his death, in 1791. Mr. Williams 
is distinguished as the author of a vast number of beautiful 
hymns. He was highly gifted with the awen, or muse, 
and its effusions, however inferior to the strains of 
Charles Wesley and Dr. Watts, will undoubtedly be used 
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in the devotional exercises of Wales as long as the Welsh 
language shall endure. 

The Rev. Peter Williams was the first to write a Com- 
mentary upon the Holy Scriptures in the Welsh language. 
His Bible, with expository notes, was printed at Carmarthen, 
in 1770. This was the first Bible ever printed in Wales. 
The first Welsh book printed in the Principality was 
a translation of The Whole Duty of Man, which was 
printed at Wrexham, in the year 1718. Welsh books prior 
to this time were printed mostly in London, Oxford, 
Shrewsbury, and Chester. London was the seat of early 
Welsh literature, and the source from which the Scrip- 
tures were diffused in Wales. To issue an edition of 
8,000 copies of his Family Bible was to the Rev. Peter 
Williams a great undertaking. His notes, founded upon 
those of Ostervald, are very suitable for family and devo- 
tional reading. He was the author, also, of a Bible Con- 
cordance, and several other useful works. 

This eminent man was a native of Langharne, in Carmar- 
thenshire, where his family attended the ministry of the 
Rev. Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror. He was educated at 
Carmarthen, and converted under a sermon delivered in 
the open air in that town by the Rev. George Whitefield. 
He was ordained deacon in 1745, and served several 
curacies for short periods. Finding that he should not be 
admitted into priest’s orders on account of his too Evan- 
gelical preaching, in 1746 he joined the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, and laboured hard in the ministry, through much 
discouragement, for nearly fifty years. He was a man of 
great gifts, and did more for the cultivation of Welsh 
literature than any man of his time. He died in the year 
1796. 

The Rev. Thomas Charles, of Bala, contributed largely 
to the literature of his country, both in the latter part of 
the last century and in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. He was born in Carmarthenshire, in the year 1755. 
In 1775 he entered Oxford University, where he graduated 
B.A. He was ordained deacon in 1778, and served several 
curacies until 1785, when he joined the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, amongst whom he exercised his ministry until the 
close of his laborious life, in 1814. Finding so many 
persons unable to read and write, he instituted circulating 
schools in North Wales, similar to those which the Rev. 
Griffith Jones instituted in South Wales. He was also one 
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of those who commenced the Sunday-school in the Prin- 
cipality—an institution which has been the means of doing 
incalculable good, and is still in a very flourishing con- 
dition. He had also the honour of being one of the 
founders of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Mr. 
Charles did much also in the way of authorship, and his 
useful Sabbath-school Manuals and excellent Biblical 
Dictionary are likely to be in extensive use. He was a 
man evidently raised to do a great work for Wales, espe- 
cially in the North, and was not inappropriately called by 
that eminent revivalist, the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, of 
Llangeitho—* The gift of God for North Wales.” 

The Methodist Revival in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury called forth a mass of useful literature, which, like an 
ever-widening stream, flows and increases unto the present 
day, diffusing life, fertility, and joy along its course. To 
Mr. Rowlands, however, belongs the honour of discovering 
the source and tracing the earlier course of this stream. 
His diligent hands have secured to us a chronological list 
of all the Cambrian books—two thousand in number— 
which he could discover down to the end of the last 
century. Other hands may supply what escaped his 
researches, and perhaps extend his record to present 
times. However, much credit is due to him for his efforts 
to save the memory of early authors and their labours 
from sinking into oblivion, as was the case with many of 
the very early British manuscripts containing ancient 
poetry, the Triads, and the history of the times of our 
Aneurins and Taliesins. 

The literary register which Mr. Rowlands has prepared 
may be of great help to students, publishers, and antiqua- 
rians. It is to be hoped that his labours may suggest the 
propriety of forming a Cambrian Antiquarian Society and 
a National Museum, where rare books and manuscripts 
may be preserved, and accessible to those who may wish 
to examine them. 

The student of Mr. Rowlands’ long record will notice 
that by far the greater number of the books specified in it 
are religious books, and will take this fact as indicative of 
the religious character of the Welsh people in past centu- 
ries. Many of those books are Calvinistic, some of them 
savouring even of Antinomianism; a great many of them 
are miscellaneous and unimportant; and perhaps no great 
colossal and original work, either in prose or poetry, can 
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be pointed out; that no Milton nor Shakspeare, Howe, 
Watson, or nMacaulay can be found in the list; but, with 
very few exceptions, the books have the merit of being 
moral in their tone, and pure and good in their object and 
tendency. 

Printed literature in Wales commenced with the publi- 
cation of the Holy Scriptures in the Welsh language, and 
the books which followed partake largely of the spirit and 
style of the Sacred Writings. They are mostly streams 
from that fountain, or, like lesser lights, reflect the light 
of the great luminary. No atheistic, profane, ungodly 
books have ever been issued in Wales. Such authors as 
Bolingbroke and Herbert, Paine, Voltaire, and Strauss have 
never had their scepticism published in the Welsh lan- 
guage; whilst Welsh readers have long been familiar with 
the names and writings of Baxter, Bunyan, Henry, Burkitt, 
Gurnall, Doddridge, Scott, Coke, Wesley,! Benson, Clarke, 
and a host of other eminent divines, who, ‘“ being dead, 
yet speak,” with a Welsh tongue, to the Welsh people. 
And may the Welsh language perish rather than it should 
become a medium to poison the minds of the Bible- 
reading people of Wales with the foolish speculations and 
the pernicious errors so rife in other lands. 

All denominations of Christians in Wales at the present 
time manifest considerable zeal in the cultivation of 
literature. As might be expected, this literature bears 
evidently a sectarian stamp. Our monthly periodicals and 
weekly journals are tinged with sectarianism, and a vast 
amount of the literature of the present century is denomi- 
national and controversial. Amongst the questions which 
have occasioned much controversial writing in Wales are 
Calvinism and Arminianism; the subjects and modes of 
baptism ; the nature of Church government; the dises- 
tablishment of the Church; and education. But, apart 
from sectarian and controversial writings, many works of 
permanent value, in theology, history, and science have 
been published of late years. As an instance, we may 
mention the Gwyddoniadur (Universal Encyclopedia), edited 
by the late Rev. Dr. Parry, of Bala College. This useful 
and valuable work, when completed, will itself form no 
mean library for an ordinary man. 

Our only Welsh quarterlies are the Traethodydd and the 
Berniad. The former is published in North Wales and 
the latter in South Wales. In their pages, general and 
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important subjects are calmly and ably discussed; but 
their circulation is far less than what they deserve. 
Indeed, considering the limited circulation, and the conse- 
quent inadequate remuneration received by authors and 
publishers, the wonder is that the book-market of Wales is 
so well supplied. 

The Welsh people, although by no means devoid of 
taste for reading, delight chiefly in poetry and music. Of 
the former there is abundance and not a little to spare ; 
and the latter is cultivated with quickened assiduity since 
the Crystal Palace competition last summer. 

The Welsh people, although industrious and persevering, 
are comparatively poor, and only a few of them have the 
means and leisure for literary indulgence. They are 
also a quiet and peaceable people; and no section of 
Her Majesty’s subjects are more loyal to the Throne and 
Government of the country than the million and a quarter 
of them who dwell amongst the hills of Wales. Nothing 
like Fenian agitation or Home Rule clamour ever dis- 
turbs the peace of their lovely vales and barren moun- 
tains. These mountains, although wild and sterile, are 
yet found to be rich in coal, iron, lead, and various 


precious metals, inviting the investments of enterprising 
English capitalists to develop their hidden wealth, thereby 
greatly benefiting both the English and the Welsh, and 
tending to identify them, notwithstanding two languages, 
as one people. 
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Tue appearance of the Theoria Generationis of Caspar 
F. Wolff, in 1759, may be considered to be the dawn of our 
present Morphological Science. Yet it is only of late years 
that the very term ‘‘ Morphology” has been applied to the 
study of animal forms. The botanists have long used it, 
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and gradually those anatomists who began their researches 
in the vegetable kingdom have unconsciously used the word 
as equally applicable to the study and comparison of the 
animal types. Indeed, those are the men who, in this 
country at least, have shown themselves most capable of 
handling the subject of organic forms as a whole; careful 
students of the great vegetable morphologists (especially 
Robert Brown and Schlieden), they have transferred the 
very spirit of this research into another sub-kingdom. 

It was at one time enough that the rough anatomy of 
adults was understood, and the character of the various 
types compared ; there was but little conception of unity ; 
everything was referred to use and fitness. The Bridge- 
water Treatises are a standing memorial of the stage of 
thought at which scientific men had arrived forty or fifty 
years ago; and the most enlightened of those who wrote 
on anatomy at that time—we refer to Sir Charles Bell and 
his work ‘‘On the Human Hand”—were affected with a 
religious terror of Morphology in its broader aspect. (See 

. 173.) 

‘ To one familiar with modern researches, Wolff’s theory of 
the fecundation of plants and animals appears to be such 
as any one might think out; and yet it had not been 
thought out before his day. That all the foliar organs of 
a plant are but modified leaves, the ground leaves passing 
by insensible gradations into those of the stem, these into 
bracts, bracts into the parts of the calyx, then the elements 
of the corolla, the stamen, and, lastly, the carpels, or 
divisions of the young fruit: all this seems very simple 
and self-evident now. 

The still-life study of animals is quite similar in its 
teachings and results; the lower worms are seen at once 
to be a string of potential animals (zoids), and these may 
generate by transverse fission, or the dropping off of part 
of the series as a new worm: in the higher type the many 
potentials become one highly-organised actual, and the life- 
power, whatever it is, then reigns through the whole, sub- 
ordinating part to part, and controlling every fanction and 
every action for the good of the complex individual. Even 
the organic cell itself is a potential individual, but 
becoming “a living stone” in “a living temple,” all its 
individual actions and processes are correlated and sub- 
ordinated to the multiple creature, of which it may form an 
extremely minute part. 
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In all this we see the gradual evolution of the growth 
and the architecture of organisms; and, were they conscious, 
we might preach to the trees of the field, the fishes of the 
sea, or the beasts that trample the forest, and say, “‘ Ye 
are God’s husbandry; ye are God’s building.” 

The distinctive characters of the vertebrata may now be 
considered. 

The difference between an animal the skeleton of which 
is external, thus revealing all! its serial structures, and one 
in which the ringed solid parts are within, and therefore 
hidden, is easily understood and appreciated. Thus in 
articulated animals, such as the lobster and its allies, 
and the insects proper, the joints of the body along its 
axis, and the joints of the paired limbs and like appendages: 
all these are outside, and are, indeed, the skin itself, either 
stony, as in the lobster, or horny as in the insect. The 
vertebrata have their rings imbedded in the flesh, a true in- 
ternal skeleton, and whenthe body is wellnourished, however 
delicate the skin, the bones that form thé series of rings 
do not “‘ rise up and witness against” their owner, but are 
hidden away by comely masses of flesh and intervening 
cushions of fatty tissue. Nevertheless, many of the lower 
types of the vertebrata are covered with stony (calcareous) 
plates; but they have always the true ringed internal 
skeleton, which is often somewhat soft and gristly if the 
outer integument be hard. Yet that dense bony armour, 
which with its richly sculptured and enamelled surface 
protected the partly ossified skeleton of the “‘Ganoid”* 
fishes, did not correspond in its divisions with the 
‘“‘Somatomes,” or proper segments of the body. This 
hidden skeleton of the vertebrata, although composed of a 
series of similar (homologous) rings, differs in a most 
important manner from the outer skeleton of an articulated 
animal—lobster, insect, &c. Let the observer break a 
lobster through, and he will see that each segment is a 
simple ring; this ring has the simple heart of the creature 
lying beneath its upper part, and the nervous system on the 
lower ; the mouth will be seen to open on the under or 
neural aspect. But if, in passing the shambles, the longi- 
tudinal or transverse section of a sheep be noticed, it will be 
seen that each body-segment is composed of a ring and a 





* Most of these are extinct; they abounded in the “Old Red Sandstone” 
period. 
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hoop—in the ring is the spinal cord; in the hoop the heart, 
and the organs that are correlated with it in the manufacture 
and aération of the circulatory fluid. The mouth opens 
in this case on the ventral aspect of the body where the 
heart lies, and does not correspond in position with the 
principal parts of the nervous system. 

Thus, at once, we get two excellent grounds of distinction 
between articulated and vertebrated animals, namely, that 
in the one the body is composed of single and in the other 
of double rings, and that whilst the articulata are 
neurostomous, or have a mouth on the neural aspect of 
the body, the vertebrata are hemostomous, or have the 
mouth on the same aspect as the heart. The limbs of the 
articulated animals are three, four, five, or many pairs; 
there are only two pairs in the vertebrata. At no stage of 
life has an insect or a lobster any structure equal to the 
nerve-ring, and its contents—the spinal cord and brain; their 
nervous system is a double series of little knots or ganglia 
with connecting threads, and lying in the ventral region. 

The vertebrata have a similar series of ganglia, called 
the sympathetic system, placed beneath the spinal column, 
in addition to their large, continuous, proper nervous axis. 
As a rule, this continuous nervous axis of a vertebrate 
swells in the region of the head into large masses of nervous 
substance, termed collectively the brain; there is, however, 
one exception to this amongst living animals of this sub- 
kingdom, and, most probably, a large number of similar low 
primordial types have become extinct. Yet this exceptional 
form, the Lancelet (dmphioxus), conforms to the rule just 
spoken of; it is a double-tubed creature with its mouth 
placed, like the heart, on the ventral aspect. The con- 
templation of a type so singularly simple as the lancelet, 
with no brain, and scarcely the trace of even a cartilaginous 
skeleton, produces in the mind of such as are addicted to 
anatomical research a very strong hunger for more of such 
creatures ; a deep sorrow for the loss of all the relatives of 
a type whose structure might have been a revelation of lines 
of affinity totally unknown to us now, with so many 
missing links—links that the imagination totally fails to 
fill up. 

This one low bizarre creature, the lancelet, by its very 
isolation suggests to the mind the extinction of innumerable 
soft-bodied and very simple fishes that were, during their 
existence, the phyla or life-bands between the simplest 
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possible expression and development of a vertebrated 
creature and the types now extant. The lowest of these 
brain-bearing types is the lamprey; and the distance from 
this form to the highest—to man himself—is not greater, 
speaking from a purely morphological point of view, than 
that from the lancelet looking in a downward direction. 
The vertebrata that intervene zoologically between the 
lamprey and the higher suckling animals—the Mammifers 
—must not be supposed to be more than very partially 
extant; they have become by shoals and countless 
multitudes extinct: yet waifs and strays of many of the 
lost types still exist. Whole orders, however, in some 
cases have vanished, to say nothing of families, genera, 
and species. Hence the zoologist, who classifies the types 
principally by taxonomic characters derived from a study 
of the outward form, and the morphologist, who digs deep 
to find the first signs of a budding variation; each of these 
workers is often brought to a dead stand through the 
extinction of so many types. 

Professor Flower has aptly compared our present position 
as students of the animal types to the contemplation of a 
tree from its top twigs; scarcely any view being obtained 
of the branchlets, branches, leaders, and trunk. Yet if those 
lost treasures could be found, the unity of this great sub- 
kingdom would be seen to be as absolute in reality as the 
unity of the tree; lower and lower should we descend, and 
the infinite specialisation of the culminating forms would 
lessen point by point, each type traced downwards becoming 
more general, the divarications and forkings would in- 
sensibly lessen; we should, as it were, pass from twig to 
branchlet, from branchlet to bough, and from the less 
divided boughs to the single stem. 


The Classification of the Vertebrata begins as the work 
of the naturalist or zoologist, and the taxonomic cha- 
racters are, at first, taken from the outer parts of the 
animal. Gradually, however, the work of the anatomist 
begins to tell upon mere zoology, and a truer conception 
of the relationships of types is obtained. Yet for the 
most part this has been, and still continues to be, merely 
gradational ; the worker having the structure of the adult 
forms as his object. 

The rise of a new school, however, in Germany, about 
half a century ago, was an era of the utmost importance 
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in this branch of biology. I refer to ithe labours of the 
great embryologists Von Baér, Ratkke, Reichert, and 
others.* The value of these labours has only slowly come 
to light; this has arisen from the fact that many of the 
best anatomical workers, early in the present century, were 
put upon the wrong track through the glamour thrown 
upon this subject by the transcendentalism of Oken.t 
Unfortunately for British workers, Professor Owen, who 
was not altogether ignorant of the splendid labours of the 
safe and sure embryologists in Germany, yet swallowed 
the whole grist unsifted of Oken’s views. These were re- 
cast by him, and additions made which added to their 
showiness, but which made the whole theory “like a 
paling set against the wind in a high place:” a little addi- 
tional stress, and the whole structure came down, broken 
and irreparable. This school reasoned from what they 
saw in the adult, forgetting that each type has a develop- 
mental life-history, of greater or less length, and that 
the parts in the fully-grown creature have undergone 
a large amount of change, by the blending together 
of parts having a dissimilar origin and the abortion of 
many of the most important elements that appear first in 
the embryo. 

It gradually appeared to the better workers at home 
that the whole subject of the structure of the vertebrate 
types must be taken up again from the point where the 
German embryologisis had been working. This was seen 
and well acted upon by the late Professor Goodsir, of 
Edinburgh ; but that excellent worker never escaped from 
the silken nets of the transcendentalists, and his latest 
views are a curious mixture of a priori and a posteriori 
reasoning.} The small but not smooth stone which felled 
the obstructive form of transcendentalism came from the 
hands of a young and, at that time, but little appreciated 
worker. 

On June the 17th, 1858, Professor Huxley delivered his 
‘“‘Croonian Lecture” at the Royal Society. This appeared 





* For bibliographical references to the numerous memoirs by these and 
other embryologists, the reader is referred to the Bibliographia Zoologia et 
(reologie of Agassiz and Strickland. Ray Society, 1848—1854. 

+ Lorenz Oken, Ueber die Bedeutung , Schddelknocken, ein Programm beym 
Antritt der Professur zu Jena, Frankf. 1807. 4to. 

t See Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 1857, for an Abstract of Papers 
submitted by him to Section D at the Cheltenham Meeting of the British 
-.ssociation, August 5—12, 1856. 
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in the Proceedings for November 18th of the same year. 
Anyone familiar with the entanglements of the subject— 
for some of the school (Spix, for instance) had ‘‘ woven 
fine cobwebs fit for skull that’s empty when the moon is 
full” —are ready again and again to return to the strong 
and refreshing common sense of that lecture. The lec- 
turer, scarcely thirty years of age, had not only mas- 
tered the main facts of embryology, by corroborating 
the researches of Von Baér, Reichert, and Ratkke, but 
he had also learnt the whole strength and weakness of 
the enemy. From that date anatomists began to work, 
in this country at least, at the point where a successful 
worker always does begin—namely, at the beginning. 

In classification, a conception of the unity of nature 
must co-exist with the ever-increasing knowledge of her 
diversity, and this unity is only to be seen by descending 
into the deep wells of the science of development. Then, 
resting awhile from work, to make a sabbatic contempla- 
tion of the whole, the labourer sees, as Bacon would say, 
the tips of the horns of “‘ Pan”’* as well as the diverging 
fibres of their broad roots. Yet this contemplative ascent 
to the ideal unity must be preceded by a most laborious 
descent, and the smallest fibres of the roots of things must 
be found, seen clearly, and noted down. The combined 
labours of an army of workers have given us sufficient 
light upon the various vertebrate types for the formation 
of the scheme now to be noted. 

The whole sub-kingdom naturally breaks itself up into 
three principal groups, namely: A. “Ichthyopsida,” Fishy 
types; B. ‘Sauropsida,” Saurian types; C. ‘“‘ Mammalia,” 
Suckling animals. 

These groups are easily cleft into secondary divisions. 
The fishy forms may or may not undergo transformation 
into air-breathers, after having a purely aquatic respira- 
tion. Thus, fishes proper have persistent gills for aquatic 
respiration, the oxygen dissolved in the water they inhabit 
being sufficient for their respiration. In them the lung is 





* “Horns are attributed unto him because horns are broad at the root and 
sharp at the ends,—the nature of all things being like a pyramis, sharp at the 
top. For individual or singular things, being infinite, are first collected into 
species, which are many also; then from species into generals, and from 
generals (by ascending) are contracted into things, or notions more general, so 


that at length Nature may seem to be contracted into a unity.”— Wisdom of 
the Ancients. 
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rudimentary, and does not take on a respiratory function. 
When it exists it is merely a “ swim-bladder.” There {are 
a few exceptions to this rule, as will be shown; these are, 
however, linking types of the utmost interest. 

The metamorphic changes of the Amphibia carry 
them further: some of these, as the proteus and siren, 
are perennibranchiate, or retain their gills with their now 
functional lungs ; whilst others lose their gills, and have 
for the rest of their life an aérial respiration only—these 
are the salamanders, newts, toads, and frogs. 

The Saurian, or reptilian types, are classifiable as two 
very distinct ‘‘ classes :” the lower scaly, cold-blooded, and 
having a heart but little in advance of that of the Am- 
phibia ; whilst the other group has its members feathered, 
warm-blooded, and with a heart of the same type as 
is found in the Mammalia, namely, with four perfect 
chambers. 

Thus reptiles and birds are easily marshalled into sepa- 
rate troops; yet not the less is the bird but a sort of an 
imago to the pupal reptile. These things will become 
plain to the non-scientific mind as soon as the workers 
have properly displayed their results. Meantime, those 
who have patience for scientific detail may see the rela- 
tions of the bird with the reptile well put in Professor 
Huxley’s paper On the Classification of Birds.” * 

The third great group is divisible into two sub-classes, 
not distinct classes, namely, the Non-Placentalia and the 
Placentalia ; into those whose young are born very early 
and in an immature condition, no relation having been 
formed between the structures springing from the young 
and those lining the uterus of the mother, and those in 
which this intercommunication and implantation does take 
place. The lowest of these groups is principally restricted 
to the far south-eastern parts of the world—east of 
Wallace’s line. They are the Monotremes and the Mar- 
supials. Only two types of the lowest exist, and of these 
only one species of each type. These are the Echidna, or 
spiny anteater of Australia, and that other remarkable 
Australian form, the Duck-billed Platypus. The Marsupials 
are numerous, but the existing forms are all dwarfs, whilst 





* “On the Classification of. Birds; and on the Taxonomic Value of the 
Modifications of certain of the Cranial Bones observable in that Class.” By 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., V.-P.Z.S.—Proc. Zool. Soc. April 11, 1867. 
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those not long extinct rivalled in size our larger herbivorous 
mammals.* 

As for the Echidna and Platypus, they are diverse from 
all the other beasts to a degree that is unappreciable to 
any save the morphologist. In them you shall find the 
nature of the bird and of the reptile mixed up with all 
that is low and primordial in a mammal, as such. To 
them, as types, the end of the world has well-nigh come. 
Each genus has buried all its species but one, and that one 
is restricted to a lonely station in the uttermost part of the 
seas. Here the imagination fails to sweep backwards up 
“the gulf of time,” to gain a vision of the earliest and 
simplest creatures that gave faint and shadowy promise 
of the milky mothers of the present. As the ascent is 
being made to the culminating forms of the placental 
mammifers, the number of types rapidly increases, until 
we find ourselves among our own grinning and jabbering 
kindred, the monkeys and apes. We will, however, let the 
reader live on in pleasant fancy that he himself, ‘‘who drew 
milk sweet as charity from human breasts,” has only an 
analogical relation to those small hairy savages who insult 
and mock his form. He would despise his own image if 
there had not been a solemn pause in creation, before He, 
the heaven-born, was ushered in. 

Leaving the human mammifer, and his nearest relatives, 
we return now to the cold and scaly fishes. 

The Fish class is divisible into six orders, the taxonomic 
characters of which are all anatomical, or are deduced 
from their internal structure.t These are:—1. Pharyn- 
gobranchii; the vascular-ciliated pharynx being the 
respiratory organ. Ex., the lancelet. 2. Marsipobranchii ; 
pouch-gilled fishes. Ex., lamprey and hag. 3. Elasmo- 
branchii; fishes with laminated gills. Ex., shark and 
skate. 4. Ganoidei; fishes with ganoid or enamelled 
armour. Ex., bony gar-pike and sturgeon. 5. Teleostei ; 
osseous fishes. Ex., perch, cod, salmon. 6. Dipnoi; 
double-breathers, fishes with a functional lung in addition 
to gills. Ex., mud-fish or lepidosiren. 





* See Owen, “Report on the Extinct Mammalia of Australia,” &c., in 
Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, for 1844. 
8vo. p. 223, plates 3 and 4; and also a series of invaluable and richly illus- 
trated memoirs in the Phil. Trans. since that time. 

¢ The results of modern research are well brought together and summarised 
in Professor Huxley’s Manual of the Anatomy of the Vertebrated Animals, 
London: Churchill. 1871. See p. 112. 
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1. The Pharyngobranchial Fish. The common characters 
by which all the vertebrata, save the lancelet, may be 
described, have a very limited application to that creature, 
which would seem to be in many respects much nearer akin 
to the Ascidia* than even to the lowest of the other fishes. 

All other vertebrata possess a brain which is formed 
primarily and essentially of a series of three vesicles in front 
of the spinal cord. The lancelet is brainless. All the rest 
have paired auditory sacs and eye-balls. The lancelet has 
no organ of hearing, and the merest rudiment of an eye}(or 
eyes ?). A small ciliated sac may be its olfactory organ. 
A median nasal sac is well developed in the lamprey and 
its companions ; and in all the rest these are paired, right 
and left. The heart of the lancelet is a thin simple tube ; 
hence Haeckel divides this creature from all the other 
vertebrata as the type of a group, under the title leptocardia. 
All the rest have a thick muscular chambered heart; they 
are the pachycardia. The points in which the lancelet 
differs from and agrees with the other, and especially the 
lower vertebrata, are of extreme interest. ‘‘ An aperture 
called the abdominal pore placed in front of the anus, leads 
into a relatively spacious cavity, which is continued forward 


on each side of the pharynx to near the oral aperture. The 
water, which is constantly propelled by its cilia and those 
of the tentacles, is drawn out through the branchial clefts, 
and makes its exit by the abdominal pore.”+ ‘This might 





* The ascidians, so called because of their resemblance in form to an ancient 
leathern bottle, can be well studied now in our great aquaria, They are 
below the headless oyster in rank, and lie near the coralliform polyzoa, sea-mat 
(flustra), and its allies. The pharyngeal respiration of these creatures is very 
similar to that of the lancelet, and their embryos possess in their elongated 
tail an axial structure similar to the notochord or axis of the backbone, which 
is common to the lancelet and the embryos, at least, of all the vertebrata, 
including man. These facts have caused the liveliest interest in the minds of 
morphologists, many of whom are evolutionists also; and Mr. Darwin’s opponents 
have not been slow to see that it is “a far cry” from an ascidian to man, and 
have pressed him from this point. A year or two since “ Maga” had her good 
natured and humorous laugh at him in set stanzas, the refrain of each of these 
being— 

“ For man was qnce a leathern bottel.” 
Nevertheless, this greatest of living naturalists, with an imperturbability worthy 
of the fabled gods of Olympus, 


“ All their motions vain sees and derides.” 


Indeed, the thousand and one attacks made upon his theories seem scarcely 
as yet to have cost him a thought. 
¢ Huxley’s Manual, p. 117. 
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be a description of what takes place in the low ascidian.* 
Now there are no cilia in the branchial outgrowths of the 
much-cloven pharynx of forms above the lancelet; but in 
the tadpole of the common frog, anyone may see that the 
gills are mere papille growing from the surface of the bars 
between the clefts, at first externally, and then from the 
inner edges of the slits. These slits or clefts are all wide 
open at first, and soon afterwards a vallance grows back- 
wards asa lid or ‘‘operculum,” from the hinder edge of the 
arch that carries the tongue (hyoid or second post-oral 
arch). This fringe of skin completely hides and invests 
the gills of the right side, but on the left there is a small 
opening behind the gill-arches, and no great distance from 
the outlet of the digestive organs; this isthe unsymmetri- 
cal representative of the median pre-anal aperture of the 
lancelet. The existence of kidneys is also in the latter 
doubtful; and the liver of the lancelet ‘“‘is a saccular 
diverticulum of the intestines,” the apex of which is turned 
forwards. This organ is scarcely more developed than in the 
coral-like polyzoa, microscopic mollusca that growin a com- 
pound and tree-like manner, as parasites on sea-weeds, or 
hard and scale-like on shell-fish. On the other hand, the 
oyster amongst the mollusca, and the lobster amongst the 
articulata, have a very complex liver; from the lamprey up- 
wards the vertebrata have this organ in its most complex 
form, although at first it grows as a diverticulum from the 
top of the intestines. Nevertheless, even in the lancelet, a 
prolepsis, or anticipation of our own “‘ porta] system,” exists, 
for ‘‘the contractile trunk which brings the [colourless] blood 
from the intestine, is distributed on the hepatic sac after 
the manner of a portal vein.”’+ 

In the tentacular fringes round the mouth of the lance- 
let there is a cartilaginous framework, and semi-cartilagi- 
nous, rod-like bodies are placed along the back, above the 





* See Huxley’s Elements of Comparative Anatomy, pp. 29-82 ; and his Classifica- 
tion of Animals, pp. 30-33. 

+ Every tyro in anatomy knows,—every educated man ought to know,—that 
the blood from our abdominal viscera does not return at once to the right 
auricle of the heart, but passes through the gate of the liver to circulate in a 
slow non-pulsating manner, that therefrom the bile may be secreted. Arterial 
blood, in a much lesser quantity, does enter the liver by the “hepatic artery ;” 
this is for nourishing the tissues of the organ; becoming venous during its 
course, it mixes with the other venous blood that came by the great gate—vena 
porta. The devout man, seeing that first diagram of the portal system in the 
lancelet, unconsciously says, “ This is the finger of God;” yet its production 
was not a miracle, but the evolution of what was innate. 
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spinal cord: all the rest of the skeleton is membranous, 
yet showing the segments of the body by partitions; and 
the muscular masses between those partitions are arranged 
in the same zigzag manner as in the ordinary fishes—an 
arrangement which is beautifully displayed in the salmon, 
and never seen better than after cooking: every one must 
have observed this exquisite arrangementof the fleshy flakes: 
- Before passing on to the brain-bearing types, it is neces- 
sary to speak of what is called the dorsal chord (notochord), 
not the axis of the nervous system (“ myelon,” or spinal 
marrow), but a simple rod-like tract of tissue which always 
appears in the vertebrate embryo, immediately below the 
groove which separates the paired ridges that, growing 
upwards, meet and form the tubular nervous axis, or spinal 
marrow. The possession of this structure, which is com- 
posed of thin-walled, gelatinous cells, like the pith of a 
young twig in an ordinary tree, puts the lancelet into the 
vertebrate category; this and the axial nervous system 
over it are the “ prime linee” of this sub-kingdom. In all 
that follow this notochord never reaches the frontal wall 
of the head ; it does in the brainless lancelet ; in the others 
it stops behind a bag which hangs from the postero-inferior 
surface of the foremost vesicle of the brain: this bag is 
called the “ pituitary” body; it was so named by the ancients 
under the notion that the pituita, or phlegm, of the nasal 
labyrinth was discharged fromit, therebycleansing the brain. 

The amphioxus, or lancelet, may well be pointed at both 
ends, seeing it has no division, distinct, into skull and 
spinal column; all other vertebrata have this distinction, 
and in them that which is a series of joints or rings as far 
as to the head, is unjointed in the head, even in the post- 
pituitary, or hinder part. 

Now we stand on the battle-ground of the “‘ transcendent- 
alists” and the ‘‘ embryologists:” the former, ignoring the 
evolution of the individual, sees vertebre running along to 
the frontal wall—all is vertebrate, everything except the 
sense-capsules (nose, eyes, ears) must be dragged into the 
vertebrate category.* 





* It was of the utmost consequence that anatomists should learn to look at 
the skull as a modification of the rest of the skeletal axis. When, however, this 
was first propounded to the French Institute by Professor Duméril, Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire tells us (Annales des Sciences Naturelles, t. iii., 1824, p. 177) that 
“even the moderate and very obvious illustrations of the general homologies 
of the cranial bones, which M. Duméril deduced from the anatomy of the 
occiput, excited an unfavourable sensation,in the bosom of the ‘Académie,’ 
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Festina lente, let us be slow that we may make the more 
expedition: what does the embryo reveal as to this matter 
of vertebre in the skull? If the most convenient of all 
embryos, that of the fowl, be examined during the first few 
days of incubation, it will be seen that after the dorsal 
ridges have begun to close in above the notochord, to 
form the spinal marrow and brain, certain paired patches, 
squarish in form, appear on each side of these ridges. 
These were called by the Germans “ urwirbel,” or, as we now 
say, “ proto-vertebre ;” they are the first body-segments, 
or “‘ somatomes,” and their clear interspaces are the “‘meta- 
somatomes.” After the great surveyor, or territorist, Nature, 
has marked off these plots, she gradually grows them into 
vertebra, and the muscles and nerves that are correlated to 
the vertebre. But we said that in all the types above the 
lancelet the nerve-mass divided, in the region of the head, 
into three vesicles, instead of remaining as a mere even tube — 
of nervous substance. This is even so; and theaxis round 
which the proto-vertebre grow to form the vertebre— 
namely, the “ notochord”—grows no further forwards than 
to the hinder face of the “‘ pituitary” body: it stops there, 
and turns up into the interspace between the last (3rd) 
and middle vesicle. This fore end of the notochord 
also gets an investment, as two “ parachordal” bands of a 
tissue, manifestly a continuation of the substance which is 
so neatly plotted out behind the head. Yet here the chalk- 
ings of the surveyor become obsolete; there are potential 
vertebre under the hinder part of the brain, but not actual. 
Also let it be noted that the substructure of all the foremost 
part of the skull is developed in a manner totally diverse 


and that the phrase ‘vertébre pensante,’ which a facetious member cir- 
culated, not without some risibility, along the benches of the learned during 
the reading of the memoir, reaching the ears of the ingenious author, the 
dread of ridicule checked his further progress in the path to the higher 
generalisations of his science, and even induced him to modify considerably 
many of the (doubtless happy) original expressions and statements in the 
printed report, so as to adapt it more to the conventional feelings of his 
colleagues.” .(See Ower’s Report on the “ Archetype,” 16th Meeting of the 
British Association, held at Southampton, September, 1846, p. 244.) This 
may be paralleled by what we have been informed took place at the last 
meeting of the Institute for the election of foreign members—namely, that 
Mr. Darwin had two votes, and his distinguished countryman, Dr. Carpenter, 
twenty-two: all honour to the latter, who well deserves the distinction; but 
it is evident that the doctrine of evolution excites an “unfavourable sensation 
in the bosom of the “Académie.” Why does no such feeling arise in the 
Teutonic breast? In Germany Mr. Darwin is looked up to as one worthy of 
apotheosis, 
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from the hinder part, and in a way absolutely unlike to 
what the transcendentalists dreamt. 

In the lancelet there is no commencement of the parts, 
then, distinct enough to give any light; in the next a huge 
gulf has been passed, and passed in silence, and no 
whisper can be heard as to how the lamprey became what 
it is ; through what slow modifications the cranium became 
differentiated from the spinal column, the brain from the 
spinal chord, and the “ facial arches”* from the ribs. 

2. The Marsipobranchial Fishes.—Lamprey, Hag, Bdel- 
lostoma.—We now arrive at forms that possess many attri- 
butes in common with us. The common axis of the spine 
(notochord) ends behind the “ sella” (saddle), on which 
rests the pituitary pouch; there is a brain in a skull, a 
single nose-sac, opening on the top of the head; ear- 
organs, and kidneys,—not the same as the human kidneys, 
but agreeing with their embryonic predecessors, the “ Wolf- 
fian bodies.” The heart is thick and muscular, and has an 
auricle and a ventricle; but there are no limbs and no 
movable mandibles (lower jaw); the large, leech-like 
sucking mouth is strengthened by thick lip-cartilages, 
which here attain their uttermost development, although 
they re-appear again and again in an ascending survey of 
the tribes. There are seven respiratory purses on each 
side, which open externally by as many apertures; these 
ure neat, round holes ; they communicate internally with a 
long canal, which lies beneath the gullet; this is closed 
behind, but opens freely into the mouth. Those kept alive 
by us showed no very distinct respiratory movements 
whilst swimming; this latter movement being done in a 
very rapid and headstrong manner; but when they were 
attached to a glass plate, or to a stone, the fourteen 
pouches worked in a rapid, panting manner, the water 
being evidently pumped through the pouches by the 
muscles of respiration. The skeleton of these fishes is 
wholly cartilaginous, and along the spine that tissue is 
very sparsely distributed ; the main support of the back, 
to the end of the tail, being the gelatinous ‘‘ notochord,” 
which, however, is enclosed in an extremely stout and 
elastic fibrous sheath. Between the respiratory pouches 





* The facial or visceral arches are developed between the clefts of the 
pharynx; the mouth is the foremost of these clefts, two, right and left, being 
in it, continuous at the mid-line ; the duct through which the tears run into the 
nose is a secondary cleft, divided off from the mouth, or oral cleft. 
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there are a sort of ribs, and these cartilaginous bars are 
united together by transverse and oblique secondary bars ; 
the whole is a most exquisite basket-work, as may be seen 
by inspection of the preparation in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons.* 

8. Elasmobranchii, or fishes with a plaited gill-mem- 
brane, inside sacs that open both on the outer and inner 
side.—Sharks, Chimere, Skates.—In ordinary sharks, as in 
the rays or skates, the slit-like apertures of the gill-pouches 
are freely exposed to the water; but in the chimeroids, a 
large opercular fold of membrane grows backwards over 
these, and opens outwards behind them. Here the skeleton 
is composed of solid cartilage, which is, however, hardened 
still further by the deposit of phosphate of lime around 
the superficial cartilage-cells ; this calcification takes place 
in small sub-hexagonal territories, giving a tesselated 
appearance to the dried cartilage. The bony deposits that 
take place in the skin are not correlated to the skeleton, 
but merely serve as defence. Shagreen and spines are the 
form the exo-skeleton assumes. The spinal column is now 
greatly advanced, but varies in structure in the different 
families ; it exhibits a great diversity of structure ; “‘ from 
persistent notochord exhibiting little advance upon that 
of the marsipobranchii, or having mere osseous rings deve- 
loped in its walls, to complete vertebre, with deep conical 
anterior and posterior concavities in their centre, and 
having the primitive cartilage more or less completely 
replaced by concentric or radiating lamelle of bone. In 
the rays, indeed, the ossification goes so far as to con- 
vert the anterior part of the vertebral column into one 
continuous bony mass.” + 

In these types the adult has the form of the embryo of 
an osseous fish, such as the perch or salmon; the very 
numerous vertebre continue to the end of the tail, and 
this long spine may turn upwards, a lower, smaller lobe 
being formed of a fold of the skin; or two such equal 
folds may exist with the extremity ‘of the tail between 
them evenly. Thus we have heterocercal, and diphycercal 
tails ; odd-lobed or even-lobed. Their heart has a thick,mus- 
cular ‘“‘aurtic bulb,” with many valves, and their short, wide 
intestine has its surface immensely increased within by @ 
very elegant spiral valve. 

Another important character in these types is this: if 
* See Os steologic al Catalogue, Vol. I. p. 12, ‘No. 34. + Huxley, Manual, p. 126. 
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the reader will watch a living skate or shark in an 
aquarium, he will see a large hole, or “ spiracle,” just 
behind the eye on each side. This blow-hole in the sting- 
rays—to be seen in the Brighton Aquarium—is very large ; 
it is observed to open and shut ; within it there is a plaited 
fold of membrane, a “ pseudo-branchia” or false-gill. 
This is the unclosed upper end of the first cleft behind the 
mouth. In man and his mammalian relatives, thisis utilised 
to form the drum cavity of the ear, and the duct which 
communicates between the fauces and that cavity, the 
eustachian tube. Indeed this takes place wherever there 
is a properly formed drum and drum-membrane. 

The false gill was once a true, external, transitory gill, 
growing back from the pier of the lower jaw arch of the 
embryo; these mandibular branchial filaments are exqui- 
sitely seen in the embryos of dog-fishes taken from their 
horny purse when they are the size of a common pin, or 
from that to the dimensions of a darning needle. At the 
same time, whilst about four small filaments grow from 
the pier of the jaw, from the arch of the tongue (hyoid), 
and from all but the last of the proper gill-arches, a dozen, 
at least, of long threads grow from each bar, on each side. 

These become as long as the head and neck together of 
their owner; they each contain a single looped capillary 
blood-vessel, and if the living embryo be removed from the 
horny egg-shell (a pillow-case shaped purse with long 
tendrils at the angles for catching and holding on to sea- 
weeds), a most ravishing sight can be beheld under the 
microscope. A low power, an inch or, at most, half an inch 
object-glass shows the whole circuit of the blood from the 
veins home to the auricle; from thence through the ventricle 
and arterial bulb to the body, but, especially first, to these 
temporary branchie, a single current, and mostly a single 
file of oval corpuscles is seen. Yet in these small embryos 
the permanent gills are forming, looking at this time, as 
they form puckers on the inner faces of the visceral arches, 
like the cogs of a very minute wheel. This distinction into 
outer and inner gills is of consequence to remember: we 
shall meet with these parts again. 

The nasal sacs are double for the first time ; the eye-balls 
are cartilaginous boxes, fixed on to a strong pedicle, as is 
the case with the compound eye of a lobster. The 
ear-balls are imbedded in the substance of the head, are 
completely confluent with the walls of the skull, and are 
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thoroughly covered and buried beneath the skin and flesh. 
No modification of facial rods has formed any outworks to 
them. Even in the inner labyrinth that which is essential 
is present, but there are no refinements of structure, 
spiral galleries, &c., such as exist in us, and also, indeed, 
in our familiar friends the ox and the ass, the dog and the 
ape. 

We said that:the embryo skate or dog-fish was to be 
found in horny pouches attached to seaweeds. Not in all 
dog-fishes (sharks), however, for in some the yelk-sac forms 
an organic connection with the mucous membrane of the 
oviduct, as was discovered by Aristotle, the father of all 
such as handle the forceps and scalpel.* 

In this very simple and elementary sketch—a bare sketch 
it is of set purpose, so that he whose mind is full of other 
studies may catch some of the outlines of a vertebrate 
creature—we have dwelt at length upon the simple fore- 
fatherly types, types that are not ideally related to the 
higher, later, more specialised and accomplished kinds, but 
that are ‘‘the very words ofthe world,” in which the life- 
history of the higher sorts is written, 

If it be thought that the way upwards is long,—lancelet, 
lamprey, dog-fish, skate, newt, frog, blindworm, snake, and 
a thousand other creatures which to the non-zoological 
mind are ‘‘common andunclean,”—yet,letit be remembered 
that we are written with their writing, and that, to the eve 
of science, we merely read off as a more advanced language. 
Is not the earth “the hole of the pit from which we were 
digged,” nay our very mother ?— 


‘¢ Common mother, thou, 
Whose womb immeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all ; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff'd, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 
The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven, 
Whereon Hyperion’s quick’ning fire doth shine—.” 


Yet are none of these births of nature to be abhorred ; 
they all are ‘‘ very good;” and the vulgar prejudice of un- 
trained minds is well illustrated by the fact that the so-called 





* For a description of this structure in certain sharks, and for references to 
Aristotle, see Miiller’s Physiology, by Baly. London: 1840, Vol. II. p. 1597. 
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blindworm is a most exquisite footless lizard, is neither blind 
nor envenomed, nor is it a worm, but one of us, a verte- 
brate, and one more than half-way up that ladder where, 
scorning our slow ascent, we sit in pride ; there placed that 
we may “‘ have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth.” 

4. Ganoid Fishes : those covered with enamelled armour 
—Sturgeon and Bony Garpike, &c.—The richly gifted and 
admirable Hugh Miller, and the late lamented Professor 
Agassiz, may be mentioned as two great pioneers in the 
labour of unearthing these magnificent types—types that 
lie, zoologically, exactly between the last group, the car- 
tilaginous sharks and rays, and the ordinary modern bony 
fishes. 

‘“‘ Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ?” A ready answer would have been in the mouth of 
many a modern Englishman: ‘“‘ Nearly ready to appear ; 
for my Scripture, the letter of my Scripture,—I throw my 
whole weight upon the letter, and would gladly die de- 
fending it—shows me that the Creator was as one of us; 
weary with twelve hours’ labour in the clay and in the 
fire, making and setting up His various types of pottery, 
and glad, most glad, of a sabbatical day.” 

But “ He fainteth not, neither is weary,” and the times, 
and the seasons, and the ages are but fractions of a 
moment to Him. These kingly fishes with buckler and 
shield and habergeon, drank water in river, lake, and 
estuary, long ages before our great fuel-forests grew. We 
have a few of their descendants, a waif and stray here and 
there; the stragglers of an exceeding great army that no 
man can number. 

The general embryonic characters of the sharks and 
skates, the elongated tail, the open “‘spiracle,” the intes- 
tinal spiral valve, and the many-valved ‘‘ bulbus arterio- 
sus,” arising from the heart: all these things are shared 
by the ganoids with the cartilaginous types. Here, how- 
ever, the gristly skeleton seeks and finds great increment 
of strength from the “‘ strong pieces of shields which are 
their pride,” and with which their body is covered on the 
outside. This exo-skeleton grafts itself upon the endo- 
skeleton ; the bone is married to the gristle, and the plates 
thus correlated to the inner framework can now in many 
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cases be identified as the true morphological representa- 
tives of the bones that roof in the skull and wall in the 
face of the human species. 

When the morphologist, religiously seeking to make a 
harmony of those old records of nature, once fairly sees 
the frontal, the nasal, the temporal, or the molar bone, he 
begins to be at ease ; his hieroglyphics shine out with new 
meaning; that ‘‘book in which all his members were 
written” is already half deciphered. Happily for him, 
time has carefully conserved some of the more generalised 
types. Such are the sturgeon and paddle-fish (Plani- 
rostra); the former is not merely the “ king’s-fish,” he is 
descended from the old kings of the ganoid dynasty, the 
famous nations and mighty kings of the “‘ Old Red Sand- 
stone.” 

This fish, the sturgeon, not only fastens his ganoid 
scales on to the elastic cartilage below, he, for the jirst 
time, developes deeper strata of bone below the skin; and 
these plates are either applied, like surgeons’ splints, to 
the flat face of a large cartilaginous tract, or they may be 
developed as lamine profunde, and thus en-ring the finger- 
like rods of cartilage in the deeper parts of the face and 
body, ready to convert, and often converting, the very body 
and substance of the rod into solid bone. This is precisely 
like what takes place in the joints and limbs of our own 
children ; when this is complete, they are ready to dis- 
place our own lower races in another hemisphere. Thus 
not only does the pattern of the skeleton become gradually 
evolved during time, but the various territories and strata 
of tissue only slowly, in the ascent, become differentiated. 
Once differentiated, then the most remarkable instances of 
organic affinity appear ; part is grafted on to part, element 
combines with element, morphologically speaking; and 
new compounds of organisation are developed, answering 
to and correlated with fresh refinements of structure and 
higher powers of being. 

5. The Teleosteans, or fishes with a well ossified skele- 
ton.—Salmon, Perch, &¢.—For the most part these new 
fishes have round or comb-like scales developed in the skin; 
they are “‘cycloids,” or “ctenoids,” and these are alto- 
gether independent, as a rule, of the profound and inter- 
mediate laminz that go to form the skeleton. The tail is 
short and fan-shaped, many embryonic vertebra becoming 
absorbed and their remains ensheathed in a single bony 
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style—the “‘ urostyle.” The spiracle is filled up ; the bulb of 
the great artery (aorta) has only one row of valves; there is 
no spiral valve in the large intestines ; no external branchie 
have been observed in the embryo; and the rudiments of 
gills, even on the second arch behind the mouth (“‘hyoid”), 
do not develope, but remain as a “‘ pseudo-branchia.” 

These fishes do not lead any further upwards; we must 
_return by the way that we came if we would advance ; 

this is what zoologists call a ‘‘ culminating type”—the 
— fish, as such, but the farthest out of the general 
wake. 

These teleosteans, being studied in their embryos, 
have been observed to undergo a series of metamorphoses— 
the writer is here the responsible person for these asser- 
tions—and these transformations take place in the order 
which has been observed in this ascent, namely, primor- 
dial type, shark-like type, and a type like that of the 
ganoids; finally they become truly teleostean. Like the 
more solid kinds of radiated animals —star-fishes, sea- 
urchins, &c.—these higher fishes develope numberless 
calcified plates of scales and bones, and it is only after the 
pattern of the creature is understood that these can be 
even classified, to say nothing of their being counted. 

Besides the bones of the skeleton proper, skull, face, 
vertebre, ribs, &c., and of the skin proper, as the 
scales, the skeleton has a row of ossified cartilages, which 
lie between and among the spines of the vertebrx, both 
above and below. To these interspinous bones, and to the 
small bones that form the roots of the limbs, or paired fins, 
a double series of bony rays is attached, and these rays 
not only split up freely, as they radiate outwards, but they 
are composed of rows of short blocks, and each little block 
is a separate bone. 

By these forms principally are the lakes, rivers, and seas 
peopled; yet it is doubtful whether these teleosteans existed 
before the time of the deposit of our English chalk. Their 
number is immense in proportion even to the sharks and 
skates (Elasmobranchii); but the ganoids and sucking 
fishes (Marsipobranchii) are very few, comparatively, hav- 
ing for the most part become extinct. 

6. But the most impoverished group of fishes, next to 
that of which the lancelet is the representative, is the order 
called Dipnoi, or fish with double respiration, the Lepi- 
dosirens and Ceratodus. In the same year one fish of 
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this order was found in the river Gambia (Africa) and 
another in South America (swamps of the Amazon). The 
first of these is Lepidosiren annectens (Owen), and the latter, 
L. paradoxa (Natterer).* Much more recently, namely, in 
1870, the Hon. William Forster discovered in Queensland, 
Australia, another and very magnificent fish of this type. 
Mr. Gerard Krefft, curator of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, communicated the discovery to Dr. Gimther, 
F.R.S., sending, besides the description, a photograph of 
this new treasure.t 

These fishes are relations to the fringe-finned gamoids of 
the Old Red Sandstone on the one hand, and on the other to 
the lowest forms of the Salamandrine group—of amphibia 
with tails and persistent external gills, such as Proteus and 
Menobranchus. The equanimity of naturalists has never 
been more pleasantly disturbed than by that double and 
this single discovery ; for in these forms the characters of 
the so-called naked reptiles (amphibia) are mingled with 
those of the fishes proper. In fishes proper, the nasal 
sacs do not open into the mouth ; in this type they do: in 
those the heart, as we have seen, has but one auricle; in 
the Dipnoi it has two. Im the fishes just described, the air- 
sac is a floating instrument, or swim-bladder, but in these 
newly discovered, but really very ancient, types, functional 
lungs co-exist throughout life with funetional gills.t Astep 
more, and we are on the high road, among types more and 
more metamorphosed, until we land, on our own shores, 
amongst the numerous stb-species of the animal bipes 
umplume. We said that these were ancient types: the massive 
tooth-plates of Ceratodus and related types have long 
been known te geologists in the secondary strata, especially 
in the chalk. The name, indeed, was given by Agassiz to 
an extinct type, known to him first by its teeth ; and it was 
soon seen that this Australian fish was a waif of that 
genus—a genus related to many other similar types, known 
to us only by their teeth; the skeleton was very soft and 
destructible. 


These types are generalised to an unusual degree, just as 
the teleostean Perch is highly specialised. Indeed, it is 





* See Penny Cyclopedia, Art. “Protopterug” This article is vitiated by 
Professor Owen’s mistake in describing the nasal sac as blind. 
+See Giinther on Ceratodus Forsteri, Phil. Trans. 1871, Part I. pp. 511— 
571, Plates 30—42. 
} Two in Lepidosiren, and one large symmetrical lung in Ceratodus. 
BB2 
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difficult to say to what group they are most related, to that 
above or to that below; they are evidently an outcropping 
or a “‘ new leader” of the old ganoid type; they are also 
evidently akin to the Chimeras, an ancient and almost 
extinct kind of sharks. But they possess an additional 
auricle to the heart ; and this, with their functional lungs 
and internal nostrils, makes it tolerably certain that the 
extinct species ran close upon those huge salamanders that 
delighted in the swamps of the carboniferous epoch—the 
Labyrinthodonts. Yet much of their skeleton is, at most, 
cartilaginous, and the notochord, or primordial axis of the 
spine, retains its embryonic condition—a long rod of 
gelatinous tissue ensheathed in gristle. Moreover, the 
structure of the skull and face is on the same low morpho- 
logical level as in the cartilaginous fishes; it is interme- 
diate between a chimera and a sturgeon in this respect, 
and thus is wedged in between the lowest kind of shark 
and the lowest kind of ganoid. If a genealogical tree, giving 
the uprise of all the vertebrate types could be given, it 
would be a plant-form, branching and tillering from the 
bottom ; also, above, its height would be among the thick 
boughs. One strangely formed creature would peer out 
from above, a naked-skinned, forked worm, with an in- 
ternal skeleton, curiously monstrous, as compared with 
other forms, in having the limbs as long as the short 
arrested axis, and top-heavy, with a huge bony box, filled 
full by neatest packing with a huge cauliflower-like mass 
of brain. 

We come now to the second group of Ichthyopsida, the 
amphibia, salamanders, frogs, &c. 

By metamorphosis these become quasi-reptilian, yet 
their whole dévelopmental history proclaims them to be 
essentially fishy-types. No one can be unacquainted with 
the fact, that a hen’s egg during incubation is lined with 
several membranes not seen in the fresh state; then there 
is merely the membrana putaminis, or leathery lining of 
the shell. Afterwards a richly vascular skin is seen lining 
the leathery skin, and within that a most delieate bag 
containing a clear fluid in which the embryo lies. The 
vascular skin is called the allantois, and the clear skin 
within that the amnion: these membranes are developed 
in the next great division, the Sauropsida and Mammalia, 
but not in the Ichthyopsida; save that a rudiment of the 
allantois appears in the frog. This is consonant with other 
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great metamorphic changes undergone by the frog, a 
creature rich in anticipations of nobler forms, ‘‘ shadows of 
good things to come” in the higher life.of the more modern 
types. Even in the lowest forms of amphibia, such as the 
Proteus,* Menobranchus, and Siren, one step is taken in a 
series of most exquisite modifications of facial parts, that 
in the higher forms make the outworks of the organ of 
hearing. In the tail-keeping types, the vibrations that 
cause sound play through the skin and tissues upon a plug 
in the inner labyrinth which is cut out, by a living process, 
from the cartilaginous ear-sac; this does not exist in fishes, 
even in the lepidosiren. In other respects they have much in 
common with that fish; all breathe by gills at first, but the 
lower forms, proteus, &c., are dipnoi like the lepidosiren 
retaining their gills whilst they acquire lungs. Others, as 
the newt and spotted salamander, lose their gills after the 
lungs are ripe. One thing is very remarkable about these 
tailed types, namely, that they never have any repre- 
sentatives of the persistent gills of the true and proper 
fishes ; they merely have feathery, free, external gills, the 
homologues of the filamentary productions of the early 
embryo of the shark and skate. 

Another most instructive and suggestive fact is this, that 
a large Mexican type, the axolotl, usually grows to the size 
of a herring, or thereabouts, and retains its large black, 
pinnate gills. A small per-centage, however, of specimens 
that have been kept and watched in the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris were found, when half-grown, to lose their gills, 
and become veritable salamanders (caducibranchiata). 

The gill-bearing individuals are freely prolific, although 
larval in relation to their more metamorphosing sisters and 
brothers. This will remind the reader of those garden 
nuisances the aphides, the larve of which are so irre- 
pressibly prolific. The limbs in these types, even in the 
lower, are much more suggestive of the five-forked members 
of man. They are set on to a shoulder-girdle and a hip- 
girdle which are very clear fore-shadowings of our own. 
The proteus has only three fingers on each hand, and two 
toes on each foot. 

As we ascend the tail-bearing types grow more and more 
like the tailless frog and toad; our common newts are 





* For an excellent article on this blind albino inhabitant of the subterranean 
waters of Carniola, see Penny Cyclopedia, Art.“ Proteus.” 
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most charming subjects for the naturalist. and morphologist, 
and are better as true openers of the eyes than euphrasy 
or rue. 

In nature all evidently takes place by severe Draconian 
law, and yet there is no end to modifications. The newt is 
slowly developed from a delicate egg, which the cunning 
and careful mother enwraps ina folded leaf; the salamander, 
@ very near relation, developes her young in the oviduct ; 
all the transformations take place there, and the feathery 
gills live, grow, amd die before they have had a chance of 
usefulness to the swimming creature. 

If the fishes, salamandrine types, and frogs all spring 
from one root, that root must have tillered considerably : the 
newts and the frogs have a long time been diverging. 
Many things go to show that the specialisation of our 
native lamprey is much greater than for such a type to be 
parental to the lower sorts of tailed amphibia: the posses- 
sion of the simplest kind of skull ever seen—especially is 
this true of the proteus and its congeners—and the fact that 
their gills are such as only exist in the early embryo of 
cartilaginous fishes, go to show that they fetch their an- 
cestry from a ‘‘dark backward and abysm of time” that 
cannot be fathomed or measured. Metamorphic stages only 
hinted at in the tail-bearing forms occur, and become mar- 
vellously perfect in the frog and his companions. 

Here the development takes place as in the fish ; and 
Nature, who generally hides her secrets in close comers, 
that her children may be tempted to search them out, in 
this case, stiJl further to draw out the inquisitive mind, 
gives open illustrations of her method, ‘‘ which is wonder- 
ful in counsel and excellent in working.” The cleavage of 
the yolk from one into two, from two to four parts, and so 
on, until a mulberry mass is formed; then the smoothing 
over again of the yolk, as though nothing had happened ; 
and then, after that, the gradual evolution of that never- 
enough-to-be-admired creature, the tadpole: all these 
things “are done under the sun.” But all is “ ceaseless 
changing—a restless strife,” and the morphological force 
is in unwearied action until the perfect quasi-human 
amphibian is developed. First, external gills; then in- 
ternal : then lungs ; the kidneys also have to be improved, 
and the heart buds from a two into a three-chambered organ. 
The intestine is far too long—a coil like a sleeping snake ; 
it is taken up, as careful mothers say, and, with just a 
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twist, serves the perfect frog. The nose, from being a 
little “fold of the outer skin, gets bored through into the 
palate; the nearly blind eyes of the early larva develope 
every exquisite membrane; and the ears, by the most 
unlooked for metamorphosis of the arch of the tongue 
and the parts adjacent, become only a little less perfect 
in the refinement of their apparatus than those of the 
mammals, to which we, the fire-makers, belong. The easy 
and painless way in which curtailment may take place is 
here also admirably shown. Your shepherd, who has no 
philosophy, and is a bad observer of facts, will tell you 
that the tadpole’s tail drops off: not so; the capillary 
blood-vessels—a sight to see in their living state, with 
their living contents, when the tail is young—these vessels 
suck away its substance and carry it elsewhere, for other 
uses: not, however, until the buds—two pairs of them— 
that had weeks before appeared, have become legs; the 
foremost of these hidden under the gill-cover until ready 
for use, and the hinder pair which were developed in sight. 
When those of the four thousand young (from each mother) 
which have escaped their many “‘ born enemies” are ready 
for land-life—tail gone, lungs blowing, eyes, nose, ears, 
and legs all perfect—these now developed and noble 
forms at first abound as though they had been showered 
from the skies, from whence thousands of untrained ob- 
servers have seen them fall. 

This imperfect sketch can only be made to include the 
first of the three great divisions of the vertebrate sub- 
kingdom. The types that never possess gills, and that 
in their embryonic life always have an amnion and 
allantois; these forms, from the snake to the eagle, the 
Sauropsida, and from the duck-billed platypus up to man, 
the Mammalia, must be left for the present. 
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Art. VI.—The Life of James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan 
Minister. Written by his Son, Ricnarp Watson 
Drxon, M.A., Assistant Minor Canon in Carlisle 
Cathedral Church, and Librarian of the Cathedral 
Library. Wesleyan Conference Office. 1874. 


Fottowie close upon the autobiography of Thomas 
Jackson, comes this charming filial tribute to the memory 
of one of his most illustrious compeers. The difference in 
the make of the two minds was obvious and vast. The 
one, plain, practical, and unimaginative, owed the com- 
prehensiveness of its conquests to sheer force of will and 
dogged tenacity of grasp; the other, lofty, soaring, and 
contemplative, achieved its successes in the domain of 
thought through an inborn sympathy with all things 
noble, that took fire at their contact and fused them into 
the ever wealthier substance of its own being. Equally 
marked was the contrast in their temperaments. The 
benignity of the former amounted to sunniness, but behind 
there lay a background of imperturbable gravity and 
self-respect: the moods of the latter betrayed a leaning to 
melancholy, but they concealed habitual feelings too deep 
to be disturbed by momentary storms and too sacred to be 
displayed on slight occasions. It is more profitable to 
dwell upon their affinities. Both started upon their course 
of long and eminent service under serious disadvantages, 
against which the only set-off was the unspeakable blessing 
of a godly home; both, by great diligence amid exhausting 
public duties, attained—each in his own kind—a service- 
able acquaintance with literature, and if the one excelled 
as a reader, the other excelled as a thinker: both were 
honoured by a full recognition of their merits in enthusi- 
astic elections to the highest offices of their Church: both 
survived to enjoy in extreme old age the affection and 
respect of tens of thousands who had personally or vica- 
riously benefited by their ministrations, and, jointly with 
another ‘ brother beloved,” received a formal testimony to 
their worth: and both have recently been laid to their rest 
amid much lamentation. 
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Methodism has never been without such links with a 
former generation, and, to her credit be it spoken, she has 
not yet ceased to hold them in honour. “ The glory of” 
our “‘ young men is” still “‘their fathers.” While every 
opportunity is afforded for the early development of native 
ability, a juvenile leader in the Methodist Conference is as 
rare as a William Pitt in the House of Commons; and in 
neither case is the homage to seniority paid to seniority 
alone. It has been the fortune, or, rather, the privilege of 
the Methodist Church, no less than of the nation of which 
she forms a part, never to have lacked her complement of 
the men “‘ who know what Israel ought to do.” And her 
great men have resembled all other great men in this, that 
they have been great to the last. They have fallen to the 
sickle of the remorseless reaper, “‘ like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season,” without having first died at the 
top. To this rule the names now mentioned form no 
exception. 

It was not a simple accident of his longevity, or conse- 
quence of his possession of a well-knit frame, that the 
three periods into which one might divide the life of most 
men who reach the ordinary term, should in James Dixon 
have been unusually protracted. It seems characteristic 
ofthe man. He was long in coming to maturity. Cicero 
counted himself an adolescens when he attained the consul- 
ship at the age of forty-four, and the genius of this 
Methodist philosopher and orator did not burst into full 
efflorescence till his return from Gibraltar at the age of 
thirty-seven. For another period of thirty-seven years 
he retained the position before the Methodist and general 
public which his ripened character and proved abilities at 
that time won; and then, compelled by bodily infirmities 
which included one of the sorest deprivations that can fall 
to the lot of man, he for nine more years patiently suffered 
— will which it had been so long his delight actively to 

James Dixon was born at the hamlet of King’s Mills, 
about two miles distant from the little market-town of 
Castle Donington, in Leicestershire, on the 29th of October, 
1788. In those days education was of little account, even 
among respectable families like that which all unwittingly 
nurtured in its bosom this intellectual giant. Ten years of 
age saw him set free from the drudgery of school only in 
order to be yoked into a heavier service at his uncles’ paper 
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manufactory. Whatever leniency Malachi may intend to 
imply in the promise to spare Israel, ‘‘as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him,” it could surely have found 
no parallel in the experience of this apprenticeship by his 
uncles’ nephew. ‘Those were not days when men’s love of 
ease so far overcame their love of independence as to ocea- 
sion a strike for eight hours a day. Four in the mornm 

was the hour for commencing work, and there is no nee 

to inquire when it left off. Undoubtedly the system killed 
many, but it made the rest, and among them James 
Dixon. His prodigious powers of work were being developed 
then. Inheriting a good constitution from his ancestors, 
he became strong to labour, and like most young men who 
possess great physical strength, was not unwilling to put 
it to the test. One doughty antagonist was a certain 
James B——, who, in later struggles of a different kind, 
was destined to take opposite sides with James Dixon, and 
in either case was worsted. But a different arena was 
preparing for him. Mental culture was not so utterly 
neglected as the above statements might seem to imply. 
Something may have been due, as our author says, to 
the picturesqueness of the scenery, and the great hall 
with its aristocratic associations ; but more, we opine, to 
the periodical appearance in the neighbourhood of His 
Majesty's mails, bringing tidings of the great outer world, 
and ever and anon rousing the enthusiasm of the country 
side, as De Quincey has so forcefully described, by the 
news of ‘‘another glorious victory.” For those were 
days when politics were politics indeed, and the fate of 
Europe seemed trembling in a balance that was swayed at 
will by the energy and genius of one unscrupulous man. 
The newspaper was as precious then as it was rare, and 
still more so the faculty of deciphering it. The limited 
accomplishments of the young villager were, therefore, 
soon called into requisition, and the future defender of the 
interests of the slave and investigator of the economy of 
Methodism became “ a politician at ten.” 

There were religious influences at work also that were 
not slow to make themselves felt. Is it simply a coinci- 
dence, or is it not a link in the chain of causation that 
connects in one line of spiritual descent the names of James 
Dixon and that sturdiest of all Wesley’s coadjutors, John 
Nelson? The maternal grandmother of the former was 
one of the latter’s converts, and it is very plain from the 
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brief hints given that she imported into her household the 
precious merchandise in its most pure and unadulterated 
form, when she determined to buy the truth and sell it not. 
This best of all heirlooms was handed down unimpaired to 
her children’s children, and it is a significant token that, 
on joining the Methodist society in 1808, it was to his 
mother that the final determination of James Dixon was 
thus expressed, “If I am to be a Methodist I will be a 
Methodist.” Religious convictions sometimes come to 
maturity so gradually, that the tramsition from the carnal 
to the spiritual, however well ascertained by its results, is 
not to be assigned to any date. But this is rarely the case 
with characters such as that we are now considering. A 
preliminary agony is the condition of every great career in 
the individual, as well as of every important movement in 
society. And it ought not to be surprising that this should 
be as true of the spiritual as of the intellectual nature. 
In James Dixon the birth-throes of the spiritual man were 
also those of the intellectual. All that preceded was but a 
—_ of incubation; the true birth of this great soul dates 

om Whit-Sunday, 1807. The twofold character of the 
crisis may be seen in the fact that though sin was his 
burden, it was a doctrinal difficulty which poured vinegar 
and gall into his wounds. In this also his experience 
resembled that of the venerable man to whom we have 
alluded. On thousands, indeed, of would-be pilgrims has 
the gigantic phantom of eternal reprobation gleamed pale 
and dreadful as the Apollyon whom Christian saw “ strad- 
dling over all the way.” But few have emerged so 
triumphantly from the conflict as James Dixon. That for 
him the ghost was fairly laid, is manifest from the terms 
in which long after he speaks of his conversion. ‘I often 
think,” says he, ‘as I sit in my chair, of my early days, 
of the sovereign call of God on Whit-Sunday, 1807, the sense 
of pardon He gave me by His blessed Spirit, and the ecstatic 
happiness I enjoyed.” Here is plainly marked a strong 
belief in the sovereignty of abundance, unalloyed by any 
fear of a sovereignty of restraint. 

We confess that we do not fully sympathise with the 
reticence the biographer has thought fit to observe concern- 
ing this period of internal strife. We can understand the 
filial reverence that shrank from garnishing every other 
page with extracts from a spiritual diary never meant for 
publication. But the experience of such a man at this 
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formative crisis, if recorded, was worth preserving. It 
would have afforded encouragement to many as a 
@ principle so dear to Methodism, that its separate 
ministrants do not proclaim an unfelt Gospel, and as 
demonstrating that the loftiest minds are not exempted 
from those spiritual conflicts through which the humblest 
have to pass. It was a true instinct, after all, that led 
John Wesley to require from his lay-helpers minute 
accounts of their conversion for publication in the 
Magazine, and that still demands oral statements of expe- 
rience from candidates for ordination. They serve this 
purpose among others, to rebut the calumny that condemns 
all spiritual histories as cast in one mould and therefore 
purely human, and to exhibit by way of counter demonstra- 
tion the diversity of the one Spirit’s operation who worketh 
all in all. 

We must pass over the detailed account of the gradual 
unfolding of Dr. Dixon’s genius and character. Suffice it 
to say that this gradual unfolding is portrayed. Herein we 
note one excellence of this biography, which some that we 
could name do not possess. Most people know how the 
great men of the day spend their years of hard-earned 
notoriety. Our modern heroes live amid a dazzling publi- 
city compared with which the common table of the Spartan 
citizens was enviable seclusion. What we do not know is 
how they came to be what they were. Thus the revelation 
of Charles Dickens’s early life attracts the chief interest of 
the story, and communicates meaning to the rest. How 
Dr. Dixon climbed the first rounds of the ladder by which 
he reached his pinnacle of fame is well described in the four 
chapters that carry us down to the critical epoch of the 
return from Gibraltar. Gibraltar was the Doctor’s Georgia. 
His soul glowed with sympathy toward that great enter- 
prise which soon after his entrance on the ministry began to 
take shape and form under the plastic hands that moulded 
alike the Methodist home and foreign organisation. Mere 
advocacy of missions could not content a man like this. 
Conscious of vast reserves of power, which even the toil 
of a ceaseless itinerancy could not diminish, he emulated 
the bands of devoted men whom he saw successively 
drafted off to the conversion of the world, and he longed to 
be among them. But James Dixon was not fully appre- 
ciated as yet. It was no new thing to him to be underrated ; 
he had found difficulty at the outset in passing his own 
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quarterly meeting. And this suggests the remark, how 
imperfect after all are the best tribunals that can be erected 
to judge of the qualifications of Christian men for service 
in the Church, and how needful it is that the old con- 
comitants of fasting and prayer should still attend every 
judicial act in which uninspired men are virtually called 
upon to say, “‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” Of all her merits as a system, one of the chief that 
distinguish Methodism is the jealousy with which she has 
fenced the approach to the Christian altar. But in those 
days the system was not perfect. And so James Dixon, who 
had received fire from heaven by no unworthy means, and 
longed to scatter it broadcast among the nations, was 
chained like another Prometheus to a barren rock with a 
vulture to prey upon his vitals. Butlet us not be mistaken. 
Both the quarterly meeting that passed him into the home- 
work, and the missionary committee that sent him abroad 
probably underestimated James Dixon. But he did not 
know it. The vulture that preyed upon him was neither 
disappointment of a larger field nor discontent with a mere 
local chaplaincy. An attack of yellow fever brought him 
very low, and the climate proved so unfriendly to his family 
as to render continuance at the station impossible. Like 
John Wesley, he was destined to serve the interests of 
foreign missions mediately through the energy of his 
home ministrations. But Gibraltar to the one, as Georgia 
to the other, proved the best school at this juncture of the 
history. Upon his return a blaze of popularity was about 
to burst upon him, such as few can endure whose spirits 
are not chastened by adversity. And this year of distant 
solitude and sorrow, like St. Paul’s three spent in Arabia, 
tempered his spirit to withstand the seductions of popular 
applause, and formed not less really, if less obviously, 
a preparative for those last great trials which with such 
consummate fortitude he endured unto the end. Hence- 
forth he was, though not yet called so, the Dr. Dixon 
familiar by actual acquaintance to a long generation of 
Methodists, and by tradition to a younger generation which 
has heard of his former might. 

Richard Watson, then one of the secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, was the discoverer of 
James Dixon’s genius, and it was through his recom- 
mendation that, on his return from Gibraltar, the latter 
received a call to the Wakefield Circuit, the first of a 
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long series of appointments to the most important towns 
in the kingdom. London, Liverpool, Sheffield, Manchester, 
then London again, Birmingham; Liverpool and Man- 
chester, each for a second time, and finally Bradford, 
were the successive fields of labour which occupied his 
energies. In a moment of despondency the Doctor once 
complained that Methodist preachers left their mark on 
none of their circuits, but it would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to affirm that he left his mark on all. Throughout 
his course the demand for his services as a public speaker, 
whether in the pulpit or on the platform, was very great. 
And he was always ready. But though in such request, 
the interests of his own immediate sphere did not appear 
to be neglected. We cannot follow the author through the 
scenes of this variously exercised ministry. Our readers 
will welcome, however, a few extracts which will revive 
their reminiscences of the Doctor, or at least serve to place 
him before them better than a mere summary. They will 
also illustrate the excellent style in which the book is 
written. Speaking of. him at the time of his appointment 
to Wakefield, Mr. Dixon says :— 


‘¢ It is evident from all that has gone before that we are to con- 
sider the development of a great spiritual person, of one to whom 
the commands and requirements of the Gospel were no dead letter, 
but the very law of life ; to whom religion meant nothing less than 
a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness, and was a 
thing not only to be understood but to be felt and experienced, 
and not only in general but in every particular. How touching 
those aspirations after holiness and Divine communion which 
have been read in those early letters, the struggles of a high- 
strung nature to answer fully to the call of God! Hence resulted 
a perfect simplicity and integrity, the public and the private 
character answering to one another in every respect. He called 
upon the people to obey no law which he had not obeyed, to 
undergo no experience which he had not undergone, to expect no 
blessing which he had not enjoyed. His ministry was therefore 
marked by a peculiar boldness, fulness, and power, an impassioned 
fervour and a breadth of spiritual knowledge which have perhaps 
scarcely ever been surpassed. The Christian economy seemed 
known to him with a wonderful familiarity, known as a living 
whole; and as he expatiated in the midst of the unseen realities 
in which he lived, the souls of his hearers were carried along 
with him, the small obstructions of the world seemed to fall away, 
and they felt that they also were dwellers in the spiritual kingdom 
of God.” 
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In reference to his ministry at Sheffield, he says :— 


“ As superintendent of the circuit, he succeeded in maintaining 
among his brethren, and throughout the society, a healthful and 
cheerful tone of feeling. He was so far above all littleness and 
bitterness, that those feelings seemed incapable of manifesting 
themselves within the circle of his influence. His character 
invited the confidence and drew forth the minds of his colleagues ; 
and the meetings of the preachers at lis house, instead of being 
mere assemblies for the despatch of business, were hours of reli- 
gious communion and hearty fellowship. . ., The ministry of Mr. 
Dixon is still remembered in Sheffield. Some of the older 
members of the society there consider that in his time the pros- 
perity of the circuit reached a height unequalled before or after. 
There was more spiritaality, a more present sense of the reality of 
religion, of being carried forward by a great religious force, of 
being embraced in an economy actively administered by the 
power of God, than is usually attained.” 


Of one of the most important topics on which Dr. Dixon 
dwelt, and on which his convictions were deepened by what 
he had seen abroad, the biographer speaks as follows. The 
passage also shows his own soundness in the faith :— 


‘* Another ‘subject which greatly occupied his attention, was 
the spread of Popery. He held Popery to be the danger of 
England, and this was a conviction which nothing could shake. 
He hated that system as a constitutionalist hates despotism ; as a 
religious republican hates a hierarchy ; as a man of spiritual 
discernment hates superstition. ... At this time the great 
Oxford movement was in its first vigour. Mr. Dixon studied 
that movement closely, and became familiar with the writings of 
its great leaders. Not all the excellence of those writings, the 

iritual-mindedness, the earnest devotion manifested in them, 
nor the resemblance which in some respects the movement bore 
to Methodism in the beginning, could blind him to the fact that it 
all rested on the narrow foundation of what he called “‘ exclusive 
Charch principles,” involving claims and admitting appeals which 
might any day bring on a collision with the constitution of the 
realm. Can it be said that he was wrong?” 


The following paragraph from the Doctor’s Letters on the 
Duties of Protestants is still in season :— 


“One thing must have strack the attention of every one who 
has visited Roman Catholic countries ; it is, that in the midst of 
‘the employment of poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and scenic 
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preparations of every kind, even to profusion, the emotions of 
happiness are scarcely ever appealed to. We find no imagery of 
joy. The tones of their organs, the structure of their melody, the 
sonorous voices of their priesthood, are all struck in a deeply 
pensive and melancholy key. The ceremony of high mass is 
only calculated to inspire awe towards the priesthood, reverence 
and fear towards some abstract, hidden, and mystic power con- 
nected with the service, and to win over the trembling homage 
of the people to the system. In the performances of the mitred 
high priest and his retinue of dependents; the blazing light of 
innumerable candles ; the incense and perfume of the censer ; the 
utterances of hymns and prayers in an unknown tongue; and the 
elevation of the host: everything seems constructed to inspire 
dread. There is, even in the highest service of the Church, 
nothing to call forth the sentiments of confidence and joy. The 
pictures which adorn their churches, and the images which they 
either adore, or at least look upon in order to excite their devo- 
tion, are all calculated to awaken emotions of fear and dread. 
Relics of the cross, of dead men’s ‘bones, and innumerable other 
imaginary remains of ancient and departed piety, carefully pre- 
served and exhibited in their shrines, are intended to awaken 
sombre feelings. The very household gods, so to speak, of these 
people, all serve to inspire terror. JI have seen myself, very often, 
in one of the most perfectly Popish countries of modern times, 
lighted candles stuck in human skulls, placed in the corners of 
the streets of a large town, kept constantly burning; while pic- 
tures of purgatory, popes, priests, and devils, were so inter- 
mingled, as to teach the efficacy of the system, while they struck 
the mind with awe. Oh no, there is no joy in this religion ; how 
should there be? Superstition only dwells with the horrible, 
never with the happy. She throws a midnight darkness over the 
territory she occupies, and then calls up the furies of her pande- 
monium to perform the evolutions of mimic power, to silence any 
murmurs which may arise, and fascinate her deluded followers 
through the impulse of their fears.”’ 


As a public man, we must first characterise the 
preacher, and here also we shall avail ourselves of the 
felicitous sketches which are scattered through the book. 
Preaching is still the standard by which Methodists judge 
their preachers. Feebleness in the pulpit is an effectual 
bar to public favour. And we do not envy the individual 
or community by whom any other qualification should be 
willingly put in its stead. So long as intellect retains its 
pre-eminence among the faculties, so long as truth is the 
crowning character of revelation, so long as testimony is 
the appointed means by which that truth must be diffused, 
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so long the foolishness of preaching must be the wisdom 
of God. Judged by his merits as a preacher, Dr. Dixon 
ever and deservedly ranked high. It would be impossible 
adequately to describe the multiform moods of a mind so 
original although assimilative, so versatile in its tastes 
although immutable in its principles, as Dr. Dixon’s. His 
manner, spirit, and treatment of his subjects, were as 
various as their range. Psalm, doctrine and interpreta- 
tion, all were in his line; the meditative, the discursive, 
the practical, were mental attitudes he equally became ; the 
hortatory, the denunciatory, the pathetic, he could ring 
the changes on them all. Yet at the back of these manifold 
phenomena lay his own unchanging personality, that indi- 
viduality which every great man possesses without being 
able to impart, and which all beholders recognise without 
being able to describe. This capacity of variation within 
certain limits, combined with fidelity to a fixed type is 
the perfection of beauty in the world without as well as 
the world within. This is the one law of identity in 
diversity which governs creation and gratifies by its dis- 
covery the answering principles of the love of unity and 
the love of variety in the mind of man. 

That which was common to all these manifestations was a 
certain largeness of conception concerning his great central 
theme. Dr. Dixon resembled all his brethren in the tena- 
city with which he held the twin doctrines of free grace 
and free will: wherein he surpassed them was inthe power 
to discern their multitudinous applications, to unfold 
their connection with the fundamental elements of our 
nature, and to trace their intertwinings with all the 
interests of human life. To him the holy book lay 
cpen continually as at once a celestial and terrestrial 
chart, wherein man’s place on earth is fixed by reference 
to the skies. Man’s greatness inferred from God’s and 
God’s greatness revealed in the Gospel—this was his 
never-failing argument and inexhaustible theme. Not 
from him assuredly were ever gathered such hard, narrow 
and mercantile views of redemption as converted James 
Mill into one of its bitterest assailants, or those senti- 
mental platitudes or rather parodies of Evangelicalism, 
the recoil from which drove Frederick Robertson into a 
region of doubtful speculation. The truth which had saved 
him from the bondage of Calvinistic fatalism he delighted 
to proclaim to those who might be in like danger from 
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its snares, and to the advocacy of it he devoted all his 
powers. He was metaphysical, but not a metaphy- 
sician ; he was oratorical, but not a rhetorician : massive 
in theology, but not a formal theologian ; powerful in 
appeal, but not a bare declaimer. He was all and more 
than all of these: he was a preacher of the Gospel. 

The following passage well describes the general cha- 
racter of this preaching :— 


“From the beginning of the sermon, it was scarcely possible 
not to notice the absence of much that ordinarily goes to the 
making of a sermon. There was no criticism, no description, 
nothing circumstantial, no recital of the occasion on which the 
text was originally written. Whatever the text, it was evidently 
regarded simply as a key to unlock the infinite treasury of Divine 
truth, and used as leading directly to this. It was part of the 
Word of God, intended, like everything else in the Divine Word, 
to unlock truths of universal and everlasting importance to man. 
If it were part of a narrative, then the narrative was used in 
giving an example of the general dealings of Providence, of the 
general experience of the people of God, or of the general deve- 
lopment of the religious life. Some of his most beautiful and 
powerful discourses were founded on the histories of the patriarchs 
and saints of the old Old Testament, thus applied ; or were drawn 
from the religious sorrows and aspirations depicted in the Psalms. 
If the text were doctrinal, then an astonishing power was dis- 
played in laying forth in wide and harmonious view the great 
spiritual truths of Christianity, the various parts of the covenant 
of grace, the kingdom of the Holy Spirit. Whatever it were, 
the whole was a living thing; part followed part in easy and 
natural succession ; the expatiative mind was felt to have touched 
everything before it was spoken; there were no make-shifts or 
hackneyed expressions ; al] was full of meaning. 

“‘ As the speaker proceeded, the voice grew full and animated ; 
the head was raised, and the face directed hither and thither (at 
one time casting speaking looks); the eyes were full of beautiful 
light, and sometimes there was a sort of flash in them. A sort of 
fusion or fervour pervaded the whole person, but there was not 
very much of actual gesture,—only now and then an irrepressible 
movement of the arm, something like a blow half delivered and 
recalled. When he was fally wrought up, he was perhaps the 
most impassioned orator that ever spoke from the pulpit. At 
least it is hardly possible to conceive of one more impassioned. 
Bursts of overwhelming pathos came from him, which vanquished 
and bore away the hearer. Yet in the midst of all he was ever 
manly ; he never lost his directness, his self-command, or his 
grandeur. His pathos was, so to speak, of an intellectual 
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character ; it sprang from the intense realisation of great and 
affecting truths, from the contemplation of human destiny, of 
human misery, of the struggles of the human soul; or from the 
deep sense of Divine love, compassion, and mercy. His intel- 
lectual pathos may be regarded as his most remarkable gift. . . . 

“‘ No man probably ever preached from so great a multitude of 
texts. He very seldom preached the same sermon twice. During 
the fifty years of his ministry, he usually preached twice on 
a Sunday, and three or four times in the week, and throughout 
that long period he preached new sermons. These sermons were 
always purely original, very seldom containing any traces of 
specific suggestions from others, though of course their general 
tenor was in agreement with Wesleyan theology; and in youth 
he had become familiar with the great writers by whom that 
theology is represented. His sermons were always his own ; 
every one of them had its own individual growth and character. 
They were of course stamped with the peculiar qualities of the 
mind which produced them; but they were not mere repetitions 
of the same thoughts in different guises. Religious emotion, 
religious meditation, was at the birth of each of them. Each of 
them had a vital structure which could not be transferred to 
another ; as the trees in a pine forest are all different from one 
another, though they are all pine trees.” 


The immediate emotional effect of Dr. Dixon’s preach- 
ing has not been at all overrated in the above extract: the 
most cultivated and the most untutored minds alike bowed 
beneath its power. And that power was always, in a 
greater or less degree, accompanied by the “grace that 
bringeth salvation.” It was, in fact, as the biographer 
says, “‘ the outcome and resultant of his spiritual nature.” 

The production of such sermons must have cost, and did 
cost, severe meptal toil and spiritual agony. Nothing 
less than the combination of the two could have given him 
the wonderful influence he wielded in the pulpit. It was 
probably because he himself was conscious of this that he 
so strongly denounced memoriter preaching. Both the 
verbal composition and the verbal delivery of sermons ap- 
peared to him to present obstacles to the free inflowing of 
the Spirit’s grace. 


“Dr. Dixon held that the mind of the preacher must be filled 
with the substance of the truth, that he must feel that he is there 
to declare the vital blessings of experimental religion, and that 
these must have entered his own mental constitution, and become 
part of himself. In that case he held that, with proper prepa- 
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ration, thought, and reflection, words would not fail, and a glow 
would be produced which would give birth to a truer eloquence 
than all that could be effected by cold-blooded elaboration. ‘ In 
a mind well-furnished and disciplined, the deep emotions of the 
soul will lead to the finest perceptions and the clearest logic; to 
an instant combination of truths, facts, and principles, with a 
ready and appropriate choice of words.’ ”’ 


It must be admitted that nearly all the greatest preachers, 
and particularly the first Methodists, have in this sense 
been extemporaneous preachers. Where it is not abused, 
the gift is of unspeakable value, and no pains should be 
spared by young men to improve it by fearless practice, 
if they possess it, and if not, to strive after its attainment. 
How far this method still obtains among our rising 
ministry it is difficult to say. The tendency appears to be 
towards the memoriter style. Whether this is due toa 
general demand on the part of congregations for a more 
finished style, or to an overstraining of the nervous 
system on the part of those who address them, we cannot 
tell. But it does appear to us that memoriter preaching 
should not be condemned in the mass. Some men 
could not by any painstaking command in public an 
_ flow of language, who yet by previously committing 

their thoughts to paper are enabled to perform their part 
with comfort to themselves and profit to their hearers. 
Others can never think so connectedly as when they have 
i, pen in their hands, and all their premeditation would 
be unproductive if they were debarred its use. It by no 
means follows, moreover, that because a man has written 
his sermon he is obliged to repeat it word for word. We 
should say to all beginners who fear to launch immediately 
into extemporaneous exposition of Divine mysteries, Write 
your sermons, but donot depend on what you have written : 
commit the outline to memory, but not the sentences 
themselves. Thus will be combined the freedom and 
power of the one method with the elegance - and precision 
of the other. 

But Dr. Dixon was not a preacher only. Few Methodist 
ministers are. The pastorate of every Church involves 
judicial functions, requires administrative ability, and taxes 
the resources of the best instructed mind. This is especially 
true of Methodism, whose every circuit is a diocese and 
every society a parish, whose most arduous posts are con- 
tinually changing hands, and whose highest dignities go by 
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merit. Every Methodist preacher becomes in a wider or 
narrower sense, and with reference to his own community 
if not to any other, an ecclesiastical politician. In the 
widest of all senses and in the best of all acceptations 
this term may be applied to Dr. Dixon. A much better 
word, however, to express the meaning is that which the 
biographer has found in Milton’s prose, and resuscitated for 
the purpose of describing his father: he was a “statist.” 
Not a statesman: this would imply an active share in 
party moves and spiritual strategy to which he always was 
repugnant. Not a mere administrator of existing laws: 
this he was, and with what effect let his superintendency 
at Liverpool in 1835 and at Birmingham in 1849 bear 
witness. He was a statist: his mind was always re- 
volving great Church principles, which his tongue or pen 
might give utterance to, but other men were left to apply. 
In matters of detail he was not much at home, but the 
same largeness of conception which marked his pulpit 
ministrations was a conspicuous feature of his ecclesias- 
tical musings. Neither in time nor space could the bounds 
of his Connexion restrain him: he loved to identify its aims 
and principles with those of the Catholic Church in every 
age and of every place. To expect a rigid consistency in 
all the views of such a mind would be utterly to mistake its 
character. The world of thought is too vast for the 
loftiest intellect that traverses it to perceive all the har- 
monies which it contains. Discrepancies that refuse re- 
conciliation must continue unresolved: the buttresses on 
either side must be permitted to remain until they can be 
connected by the arch that shall span the impassable 
stream. It may appear a prosaic application of this 
principle to talk of Toryism, but we must nevertheless 
make the descent. Some men are liberal in general 
politics, but staunchly conservative in all that concerns 
their own communion. These we can understand. En- 
joying perfect freedom within their own immediate circle, 
they would like an extension of the privilege that should 
confer upon them religious equality as men no less than 
as Methodists. Others are liberal throughout, and are 
for ‘‘altering everything,” as the Doctor used to say 
when he visited old friends in a new home. These, also, 
whatever we may think about them, we can at least un- 
derstand. But that a man should be a Tory in the 
nation: and a Liberal in the Church,—here we come to 
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the edge of the gulf. He must be a bold man that 
would leap that chasm. But Dr. Dixon did. Nay more, 
he actually bestrode it, and, like some vast colossus, with 
one foot on the rock of Toryism and the other on the 
Liberal sandheap, remained immoveable, while the de- 
vouring torrent raged below. 

Let us hope it is a venial temerity that prompts the 
attempt to explain the inexplicable. Some might refer to 
the times on which the Doctor fell. The period that elapsed 
between John Wesley’s death in 1791 and Jabez Bunting’s 
first Presidency in 1820 is called significantly by Dr. 
George Smith — we hope not too significantly—“ the 
middle age of Methodism.” It was a period of immense 
spiritual progress and power, for in those thirty years the 
numbers nearly trebled; but it was also for Methodism 
a period of comparatively loose organisation—compara- 
tively, that is, with the absolute monarchy that preceded 
and the constitutional government that followed it. In 
some aspects it resembled the era of the Judges, between 
the times when Moses was “‘ king in Jeshurun ” and those 
in which David was raised to the throne. To such a mind 
as Dr. Dixon’s, the new spirit of organisation that came in 
with Dr. Bunting might appear a spirit of innovation, 
and, fretting under the restraints of modern action, he 
might be disposed to say, ‘‘ The old is better.” But we 
think we can perceive a deeper foundation for his dislike 
of a certain line of policy than a mere Tory preference of 
old to new, viz., in his profound spiritual instincts. Asa 
political Tory, he liked strong government, gradation of 
rank, and subordination of men to office. As an eccle- 
siastical Liberal, he liked individuality, equality and inde- 
pendence. Why did he not like strong government in the 
Church? Not because its bonds chafed his spirit or 
limited his action. He wanted strong government in the 
Church too, but that government supernatural and Divine. 
He feared lest any approach to supremacy on the part of 
one man or order of men should interfere with the Church’s 
loyalty to her Divine Head. He feared lest the compe- 
tition for the petty prizes of place and power should check 
the rivalry for eminent usefulness. He feared lest the red- 
tape of routine should be substituted for the bond of 
charity, and lest reliance upon system should destroy the 
faith that worketh by love. These instincts are right, 
and the dangers they suspect do exist. But we do not 
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believe the latter threaten very seriously the life of the 
Chureh. Some organisation we must have, if we are not 
to be content with the extreme of quaker informality. 
Organisation may be made the embodiment of the Church’s 
spiritual unity and the expression of her living charity : 
there is no need that it should lead to their extinction. 
The best answer to the Doctor’s argument is to be found 
in his own position. He did not, like so many others, 
owe that position to the administration of which he 
was the contemporary critic; and yet whose name com- 
manded more respect in the Methodist senate? Did 
organisations and committees and resolutions destroy his 
individuality, or enervate his spirit, or hamper his action ? 
Others might be mentioned whose attitude was equally 
independent. And if it be asked, ‘“‘ Then why not all ? ”°— 
the obvious rejoinder is, ‘‘ Because all men are not Dr. 
Dixons.” 

From the above remarks it will be seen that Dr. Dixon’s 
position was widely different from that of the men who in 
those days raised the cry of radical reform. His aims 
through life were spiritual; and political pettifogging, of 
whatsoever kind, was abhorrent to his inmost soul. Hence 
in every ecclesiastical crisis he was found on the side of 
order, and refused to be seduced into opposition by any 
appeal to his liberal views. He rever espoused a policy : 
the influence he wielded in the Conference and out of it 
was due, not to management, but to the purity and eleva- 
tion of his character, and to his general nobleness of 
mind. Dr. Dixon’s name can never be quoted by men 
whose objects are simply political, or whose liberalism is 
sheer love of change. 

How Dr. Dixon shone as an orator; how he served 
Methodism outside her borders as her representative at 
home and abroad, and inside them by enormous labours 
parochial and extra-parochial ; how boldly he stood up for 
her defence in such works as his essay on the Origin of 
Methodism, and how effectively he ministered to her 
edification in such biographies as those of W. E. Miller 
and David M‘Nicoll; how for two generations he went in and 
out among his brethren like a veritable Agamemnon, a 
“king of men,” we must leave his biographer to tell. 
Suffice it that we here briefly trace the secret of his 
greatness to the mental, moral and spiritual constitution 
of the man himself. Largeness of conception we have 
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already mentioned as a chief characteristic of his thinkings: 
it was inseparably blended with largeness of aim. Religion 
furnished the mainspring of his action, and made the 
infinite and the eternal a familiar source of stimulus to his 
energies of mind and heart. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that religion here moulded a mind originally capable 
of vast expansion, and a will spontaneously aspiring after 
great things. The deathless Roman fire glowed within, 
alta petens, aliquid immensum infinitumque. Activity is 
natural to some men in a sense in which it is not to others: 
we all know the “ profit” of labour, but for some there 
would seem to be a repeal of the attendant ‘‘curse” that 
so largely qualifies the blessing. Under the guidance 
of Christianity, this boundless activity was neither wasted 
upon the frivolous nor exhausted upon the impracticable, 
nor disgraced by the pursuit of what is selfish or baneful 
to mankind. Its sole ambition was to bring heaven down 
to earth, and to lift earth up to heaven. Except in times 
of outrageous popular prejudice, when every good man’s 
fame suffered a temporary eclipse, the majesty of such 
a character could not be misunderstood. 

When we come to particular features, we find an har- 
monious blending of opposites which is not only pos- 
sible but even sometimes necessary, to probationary man. 
Intolerance of evil must subsist side by side with the love 
of the right and the good. They are not contradictory, or 
mutually exclusive: they are opposite developments of the 
same principle, and each is the complement of the other. 
And this was but one of the harmonies of Dr. Dixon’s 
character. There was a dignity that couid wrap itself in 
impenetrable reserve, combined with a tenderness that ever 
and anon darted gleams of unmistakable sympathy through 
the mysterious veil. There was a dogmatism that held its 
own to the last where convictions were concerned ; but it 
was united to something not unlike docility, which knew 
how without loss of self-respect to admit the possibility of 
error. Nor must we forget the union of the contemplative 
with the practical. To this was due both the development 
and the restraint of the emotional nature. The meditative 
man must be emotional, but his emotions are too deep for 
words or even tears. The active man may also be 
emotional, but his emotions obtain relief and regulation in 
his activity. If activity swallow up contemplation, the 
feelings die, and the man, acting from habit only, becomes 
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a mere machine. If contemplation encroach upon activity, 
the feelings degenerate into sentiment, and the man becomes 
a selfish visionary, whose ideals are ever farther and farther 
removed from the possibilities and actualities of life. We 
know to which extreme modern society is drifting. There 
are many thinkers and many workers, but there is a barrier 
between the two, and the workers, as they suppose, are 
killing off the drones. 

The age wants men who can think and work too, and 
such a man it found in Dr. Dixon. He blended the two 
tendencies, and proved that they are not incompatible. 
His contemplative life was as conspicuous in its effects as 
his practical. It consisted not in the mere busy play of the 
imagination or reason, which is itself activity of the 
intensest kind; it consisted in steadily keeping before the 
mental eye the great realities. It was pure perception, 
the quiescence of all the other faculties under an absorbing 
intuition of invisible things; it was the repose of a 
spiritual meditation that braced the conscience to the 
enforcement of self-denying resolves and strung the will to 
their most diligent execution. Hence arose his high- 
minded contempt for what he deemed the fussiness of 
officialism, for the self-conscious and self-measuring im- 
portance that covets the pettiest elevation above others, if 
only by the step of a dais or the stairs of a platform, as 
well as for the scant energy and unspiritual nature that 
could need to be stirred by such means. Hence also the 
force of his sympathies, whenever they could be permitted 
to overflow ; his acceptableness, not to. his equals only, but 
to the young, who courted his society, and to whom he 
accommodated himself with such genuine grace. Hence, 
we must add, the hue of melancholy that tinged his 
innermost life. All great minds are more or less affected 
by this, especially those that ponder the great mysteries. 
Lesser minds can more easily console themselves ; but for 
these the shadow, however shot with sunshine, does not 
wholly disappear. Sin and death and hell for them are 
facts, and they cannot forget them, though they fly for 
refuge to the thought of grace, forgiveness and eternal 
life. An illustration of the coexistence of the two, the 
sublime discontent with the created and the repose in the 
uncreated, is one that is not given in this book. A friend 
was speaking of various kindnesses he had received from 
his flock. ‘It is all a shadow,” said the Doctor, and then, 
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after a brief pause, added, “ but it is the shadow of a 
glorious substance, and the substamce is in heaven.” His, 
melancholy was not that of a joyless because wasted life ; 
it sprang from a sense of disproportion between the 
grandeur of his aims and the possibilities of his existence ; 
nay, between the grace of the Gospel and the Gospel’s 
actual effects. It was Solomon’s sorrow over the vanity of 
life without the ingredient of Solomon’s remorse. 

Of course the equipoise was not always perfect: if it 
had been, we should have had a perfect man. But the 
character was ever approximating to a perfection that man 
may scarcely hope to attain. The tremendous energy of 
such a mind required an inflexible will to control it; and 
the will was there, yet sometimes possibly its vigilance 
might slumber, and the intolerance that should have 
spent its ire on erroneous principles might scathe the 
persons who professed them. But the position was, not- 
withstanding, one of stable equilibrium, and after every 
displacement the body returned to its normal state of 
rest. 

We will not attempt to exhibit another harmony, though 
it undoubtedly obtained, that namely between the physical 
and the spiritual man. If ever power and tenderness 
were blended, it is in the exquisite piece of sculpture in 
the Didsbury College library, which shows how wonderfully 
nature may fashion the body to the very image of the 
mind and art. idealise without exaggerating nature. “A 
finer, more luminous face,” says the writer of an obituary 
article, ‘‘ was never seen than his. His head was alto- 
gether massive and Jove-like; and the fine, pure white, 
flowing and curling locks, which festooned his noble head, 
were an unrivalled feature in his appearance.” 

In 1862, having completed exactly half a century of 
unremitting toil, he became, to adopt Methodist par- 
lance, ‘‘a supernumerary.” Seldom has the term been 
less appropriate. Though smitten with blindness, he 
was still a favourite preacher with Methodist congre- 
gations, and not only in Bradford where he settled but 
in distant places he still preached, spoke, and lectured as 
far as growing infirmities would permit. Even in a social 
sense retirement for him did not mean self-seclusion. He 
was still accessible to those to whom he had previously 
sustained the pastoral relation, and denied himself to none 
of those—and they were not a few—who could appreciate 
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his great conversational powers. One ardent admirer of 
the Doctor took copious notes of his conversations with 
him, and their fresh fragrance exhales from the pages of 
the biography in the “‘ Jottings ” of the Rev. Joshua Mason. 
His last illness was sudden and of brief duration, but it 
did not come upon him unawares, or find him sleeping. 
He died on the 28th of December, 1871. 

A few questions naturally occur upon a review of 
Dr. Dixon’s whole career. One is, How much had 
Methodism to do with its evolution? Three distinct sets 
of causes appear to combine in the production of men’s 
characters—original endowments, the state of society, and 
then their own moulding will. The occurrence of the first 
is among the mysteries of nature. Natural selection will 
explain a good deal, but not the genesis of genius. What 
theory will account for the intellectual exuberance of the 
seventeenth century and the comparative poverty of the 
eighteenth ? Why was Sir Isaac Newton born just when 
the discoveries of Kepler wanted such a mind to explain 
them? Why was he not created in the days of Ptolemy, 
to counteract his influence on the fortunes of science? To 
this and a thousand similar questions the answer must be 
that given in Daniel ii. 20,22. For the sparse or plentiful 
scattering of superior intelligences we are shut up to the 
wisdom of God. For the moulding influence of his own 
will, whatever our theory of causation and whatever our 
doctrine of election, each man must be held responsible. 
But there comes an intermediate link between God’s gift 
of genius and the possessor’s use of it. That link is the 
state of society into which he is born. We need not say 
anythiag, good or bad, of the state of society which 
Methodism in Kingsmill or elsewhere found: we speak 
only of that whieh she established. Methodism gave 
Dr. Dixon a godly parentage: had Thomas Chatterton en- 
joyed as much, he might have been as great a blessing to 
the world. Methodism provided Evangelical ordinances, 
when in the Church that names itself of England there 
were none. Methodism presided at the birth of this 
great spiritual and intellectual nature, and gave it meat 
to eat and room to grow. Methodism taxed to the utter- 
most the gigantic powers it had discovered, by imposing 
tasks ever increasing in severity, which a conscientious 
mind could not forego. Methodism furnished the stimu- 
lating companionship which her noblest minds deny not to 
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her humblest. And even in the seeming mistake of the 
Gibraltar appointment Methodism only confined energies 
that might else have run to waste within the sphere on 
which they should henceforth be concentrated. Methodism 
did all this then; she did it partly by that which the 
Doctor himself so needlessly suspected, her organisation, 
but partly also and chiefly by the abounding of her own 
first love. The statement suggests a crowd of topics per- 
tinent to the subject and all-important to the interests of 
the future. We will not ask, Does God give such intelli- 
gences now? An obvious reply would be that, whatever 
may be said of history, its great men do not repeat them- 
selves. The men of this age do not resemble those of the 
last, nor these their predecessors. They are called to a 
different work, and they develope in a different direction. 
James Dixon was the son-in-law of Richard Watson, but 
we cannot hold with his biographer that he was ‘‘ in some 
sense”’ his successor. Neither of them had, or could have, 
one. They were adapted to their age, and the men of the 
present are adapted to this. And this remark does not 
disparage either age, or either set of men. The Buntings, 
the Watsons, the Adam Clarkes would have made the 
world conscious of their presence in any generation, simply 
because they would have understood its needs and fashioned 
themselves accordingly. They would have been foremost 
in the present age if their lot had been cast in it, but 
they would not have been precisely what they were. And 
if it were possible to judge fairly of contemporaries, we 
believe it would be found that, despite the advance in the 
general standard, there are those now who in moral and 
intellectual character maintain a certain pre-eminence, 
and need not shrink from a comparison with any former 
age. From these remarks it will be seen how far we 
agree and how far we differ with the biographer in his 
closing sentiment that ‘‘ the condition of society at large, 
and of the Methodist body in particular, is no longer 
favourable to the development of such a character as 
James Dixon.” 

Our business is less, after all, to inquire whether 
God still gives superior intelligences than to consider 
whether we are doing our best for those that are given. 
Methodism, undoubtedly, laid the mould in which James 
Dixon’s character ran. Does she lay the same moulds 
now, and does she fuse the mental substances she works 
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upon so that they shall answer the best ends? The 
question divides into two—one respecting her means and 
appliances, the other respecting her spirit and power. 
Concerning the former but one opinion can be given. 
Her organisation was never so complete. There is no need 
to appeal to statistics for the proof. If there be any 
opening at the joints of the harness, it is probably in a 
lack of the care for her own baptized children against 
which the itinerant system has always so grievously mili- 
tated. We are glad to see that this subject is receiving 
Connexional attention, ard if it be only taken up by 
ministers with as much spirit as is generally thrown 
into any question of great public importance, for example 
the recent one of augmenting the missionary income, the 
best results cannot but accrue. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee to whom the business is confided, is 
the revival of the Saturday afternoon meeting for children 
in places where it has been abandoned. It is a mode of 
action that Dr. Dixon strongly recommended himself. 
Some of his letters disclose strong views upon the subject 
of the Christian instruction of the young. As it is one 
that must shortly be discussed in the highest ecclesiastical 
assembly of Methodism, we may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
dwelling a little on the suggestion of the committee above 
referred to. Let it not be discredited for its simplicity. 
We know the difficulties that beset the arrangement; how 
precious Saturdays are; how often they are invaded by 
demands to provide supplies for pulpits that must other- 
wise be neglected ; and how natural it is to suppose that the 
Sunday-school, particularly with the more or less regular 
afternoon address delivered by the minister, should suftice 
for this branch of service. For ourselves, we can only 
record the personal benefit derived some thirty years ago 
from such a series of Saturday meetings, conducted by 
one whose name will appear in the obituary of the ensuing 
Conference. We attended Sunday-school twice, and public 
worship three times on the Sabbath; we constantly came 
into contact with ministers at home, and used to tremble in 
Sunday-night prayer-meetings: but all these opportunities 
lacked an element of influence that was supplied by the 
Saturday meeting. Apart from this, the minister ap- 
peared to our youthful imagination simply a man that 
came and stayed and went in regular rotation with his 
brethren. He formed no part, to our mind, of the Method- 
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ist organisation: the Sunday-school teacher was a more 
important personage, for he did speak to us about our 
soul. But when the strange man, whom we saw Sabbath 
after Sabbath ascend the sacred desk and solemnly address 
the congregation, became so condescending as to gather a 
few of us into his majestic presence (and in this ease also 
it was majestic) to commune with us face to face about 
salvation, then we understood his mission, and, had we 
dared, would have opened to him all our heart. Similar 
and even more decisive results are, no doubt, constantly 
flowing from this practice, and we wish it could become 
universal. Perhaps an equally beneficial arrangement 
might be for the minister—instead of wearying himself for 
the evening service by the delivery of a formal address to 
an audience peculiarly difficult to manage—to take the 
children apart, one by one, and converse with them, a 
class every Sunday, till the number was exhausted. Were 
this experiment everywhere made in the interval between 
the two next Conferences, who knows what blessings might 
not follow ? 

In another department the organisation is more com- 
plete, though of course it cannot boast perfection. We 
refer to the training of the ministry. If any of the 
original opponents of this institution have not as yet be- 
come defunct, we can imagine that to such the name of 
Dr. Dixon must be a tower of strength. Here, they 
may say, was a man wholly destitute of early educational 
advantages, and see what eminence he attained as the 
result of his own exertions! Certainly, no man ever 
attained eminence in Methodism apart from his own exer- 
tions. But that every man could because Dr. Dixon did 
is a conclusion unwarranted by the premisses. Not all 
surely of Dr. Dixon’s contemporaries in the glorious days 
of old were laggards in the race: why then did so few 
keep up with him? Simply because he was a giant, 
and many of them ordinary men. Besides, it is utterly 
futile to suppose that because the Doctor was so great, 
good early training would not have made him greater. 
We believe it would. He would himself have abhorred the 
thought that any other lesson could be learnt from his life. 
The hard mental discipline to which he subjected himself 
throughout the course of his ministry did not and could not 
accustom him to the patient and painstaking research, 
the cautious and long suspended generalisation and the 
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consequent philosophical precision which were exactly 
what he needed to compete with some other intellects 
that might be named. Training will never transmute 
cairngorms into carbuncles. But it polishes all, and it 
will polish most the minds that are the richest in their 
grain. It does not reduce men to a soulless uniformity. 
Never was there a more groundless charge than that train- 
ing checks originality, and brings all men to one dead 
level by elevating mediocrity and cramping genius. LEc- 
centricity undoubtedly it scandalises, but originality 
never. It reduces those discrepancies which result from 
distortion, but it developes an ampler variety of good pro- 
portions simultaneously with a closer conformity to the 
model. The great personages of society are still to 
be distinguished from its humbler members despite the 
absence of wigs and silver buckles; and so in the intel- 
lectual republic. Never was training more necessary than 
now for those who are to confront the picked champions of 
heresy and superstition ; and we can but pray that those 
whom God raises up to receive the mantle of their fathers 
may be able to improve to the utmost those advantages 
the lack of which was so deeply felt and so laboriously 
supplied by men like the one we have been describing. 

It remains to consider the second branch of the above 
question, viz., as to the spirit and power of Methodism. 
Have these in any degree departed? That Methodism is 
not so worthy as she was once of Dr. Chalmers’s descrip- 
tion, “Christianity im earnest,” is frequently as- 
serted, not only by her foes but by some of her friends, 
among whom we must reckon the biographer and, if we 
are to credit him, the subject of his biography. Remem- 
bering the latter’s temperament, and also his habit 
of stating all that could be said for any argument, we 
are not disposed to attach too much value to his pensive 
anticipations. They occur just as frequently at the be- 
ginning as at the close of his career. Relatively to other 
bodies, indeed, the zeal of Methodism cannot rank so 
high as it did. Means and appliances may be, and some- 
times are, material helps but spiritual hindrances. There 
is a danger of regarding, not the world more than the 
Church, but this world more than the next. The present 
advantages of religion may be dwelt upon to the comparative 
exclusion of those which are to come. If this habit should 
ever be characteristic of the Church, she has declined from 
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Dr. Dixon’s standpoint, and begun to realise his fears. 
But surely matters are not come to this. The standard of 
ministerial purity as well as attainment is higher than 
ever. The most deeply spiritual ministry is the most 
heartily appreciated. The anxiety to lay hold of the 
masses is increasing every day. The liberality of the 
Church is beyond all precedent, and her internal harmony 
was never so profound. Nay more, there are signs of 
genuine revival, and the sound of abundance of rain. 
Let us hope that we are on the eve of such an era of 
blessing as Dr. Dixon longed for far more than he did for 
the resuscitation of the political party with which he. 
deemed the glories of old England to have for ever passed 
away. No one would have persuaded him that such a piece 
of political good fortune was about to fall into the lap of 
that party as we see to day, yet it is a fact, and willingly or 
not we must accept it. Shall we not much more hope for the 
revival of a pure Protestantism, of an influential Evange- 
licalism, of a soul-seeking and soul-saving Methodism ? 
We must not conclude without thanking the biographer 
for his valuable contribution to the already wealthy hagio- 
logy of Methodism. He has achieved the task laid upon 
him in a manner that might perhaps be equalled, but 
certainly not surpassed. Here is no absurd glorification of 
tine departed: here is no unseemly lifting of the veil that 
should be drawn over the privacies of domestic life, and no 
multiplication of details only interesting toa few. What 
we have is a just tribute of affection, conceived in a truly 
philosophic spirit and executed in a style worthy of the 
son of James Dixon and the grandson of Richard Watson. 
As a member of another Church, we cannot but also express 
our admiration of the candour and respect he displays 
toward the body to which Dr. Dixon belonged. He has 
spoken fearlessly and without flattery. Yet he has caught 
the cue of the Methodist public, and has proved how 
possible it is for sympathy to overleap party walls and for 
charity to override rubrics, by the production of a volume 
which will doubtless be read long after the generation has 
died out that knew the grand old figure here depicted. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Personal Life of George Grote; com- 
piled from Family Documents, Private Memoranda, and 
Original Letters. By Mrs. Grote. London: Murray. 
1878. 


2. The Minor Works of George Grote. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by ALExanDER Bary. London: Murray. 1874. 


We scarcely know a more delightful book than Mrs. 
Grote’s life of her husband. ‘“ My life,” exclaimed he, 
when, in 1867, he found her busy arranging materials for 
a sketch of it ; ‘‘ my life ; why, there is absolutely nothing to 
tell.” ‘* Not in the way of adventures, I grant; but there 
is something nevertheless. Your life is the history of a 
mind.” ‘‘ That is it,” he rejoined, with animation. ‘‘ But 
can you tell it?” She has told it, not merely with the 
liveliness which we should have expected from her other 
writings, but with a power of loving insight rarely attained, 
even by the most appreciative biographers. ‘‘ You are the 
only person living,” added Grote, in the conversation 
quoted above, ‘‘ who knows anything about me during the 
first half of my existence ;” and she who had this exclusive 
knowledge has enabled others to trace how the man grew 
to be what he was, and to exercise a personal influence 
which was even greater than that of his writings. 

One striking feature of Mrs. Grote’s work is its reticence. 
Women are proverbially more impulsive than men; but in 
this woman’s book there are absolutely none of those 
strong (almost rapturous) expressions of affection and 
protests about unanimity which we remember in Mr. Mill’s 
autobiography. And yet, for all that, every page bears ample 
testimony to the thorough oneness of the Greek historian 
and his wife. It is not only that she helped him in his work, 
learning Greek in order to be able to make his quotations 
for him, advising him as to both style and matter, but she 
was one with him in thought and will, going on as she 
began, with a thorough instinctive fulfilment of the true 
wife’s duty. She was a help-meet who, in St. Paul’s words, 
“cared for the things of this world how she might please 
her husband.” At the very outset she performed what, to 
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one brought up as she had been, was an heroic act of self- 
denial; she went to live at the bank, in a close court off 
Threadneedle-street. ‘‘ Mr. Grote had said it must be so, 
and she endeavoured to make the best of it.” The bad air 
nearly cost her her life; but what she calls ‘‘ the miserable 
circumstances of her slow convalescence” drew husband 
and wife even closer together, and secured their perfect one- 
ness. Mr. Mill tells us again and again how much his wife 
helped him by suggesting ideas and giving tone to his mind; 
at times it almost seems as if he is too emphatic in his as- 
surances of what a debt he owed to her. Mr. Grote’s debt 
to his wife was of a different kind. She was always a true 
woman, and he was her hero, worshipped with a quiet but 
unfailing worship. No doubt she influenced him, keeping 
him clear of the extremes into which some philosophical 
radicals have run; but the influence was indirect. ore- 
over from the first their minds ran in much the same 
groove; they thought and felt together on most things, each 
preserving something distinctive—she caring for natural 
scenery even in a more demonstrative way than he did, 
much as he enjoyed it (see her graphic accounts of foreign 
travel, reprinted from the Spectator, in Collected Papers in 
Prose and Verse) ; he devoted to Greek legends and to the 
ballot in a way which she could not thoroughly enter into; 
but wholly at one on all main points, and (more important, 
as well as much rarer in married life) growing in likeminded- 
ness as life goes on. With husband and wife this is not always 
the case, even when they have begun harmoniously. Most 
young couples imagine they agree in everything—in fact, 
they do for a time, thanks to the unconscious compliance 
of love. : Too often, by-and-by, they both choose their own 
line, and find, to their dismay, that the divergence between 
them has become startling. Perfect unanimity, in those 
rare cases where it exists, must be mainly due to well- 
regulated temper on both sides, and especially on the 
wife’s. That this was Mrs. Grote’s special excellence is 
manifested by the whole tenor of their lives. His friends 
are hers; his glory is hers; she finds her whole pleasure 
in enhancing his fame, in setting forward his plans, in 
ministering to his comfort. Emphatically they are to- 
gether, from the time when (in 1821) he wrote his first 
work, the Essay on Parliamentary Reform, by his wife’s 
bedside, as she was recovering from her terrible illness, to 
the sad days when, fifty years after, dying of renal disease, 
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induced by a chill caught while sitting for his portrait to Mr. 
Millais, he has his daily rubber with wife and sister, and for 
the last time gathers a committee of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London under his own roof, prepared and fortified 
to meet them by the same tender care which had watched 
over him, not then only, but throughout his married life. 

Like many other notable Englishmen, Grote was of 
foreign extraction. It is one of the glories of England 
that it assimilates instead of isolating those who establish 
themselves among us. Whether or not the old Britons 
were mainly exterminated as well as subdued, the in- 
coming English developed a character quite distinct from 
that of the Continental Teuton; and this character soon 
became impressed on the in-coming Norman. From that 
time Flemings, Edict of Nantes French, Germans of all 
kinds, have, in the second generation, become thoroughly 
English. Andrew Grote, George’s grandfather, came from 
Bremen, and set up shop as a general merchant in Leaden- 
hall-street. Thriving in this, he started a ‘‘ money shop,” 
in 1766, in partnership with George Prescott. He did not 
trust to trade, marrying, in 1745, Miss Adams, an Oxford- 
shire heiress, at the death of whose brother he got a large 
landed property near Henley. One son, Joseph, was sole 
issue of this marriage; but Andrew married a second 
fortune, and lived in grand style at ‘‘the Point House,” on 
the top of Greenwich-hill, one of the finest sites in Europe. 
The eldest son of this second marriage, with a Miss Cul- 
verden, was the historian’s father. Andrew was clearly a 
man of good moral sense as well as a shrewd business 
man. Mrs. Grote remarks how his letters to Joseph on 
his travels contrast with those of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son. George he sent to the Charterhouse, and then put 
him into the bank ; and in 1793 the young partner married 
the daughter of the handsome Dr. Peckwell, one of Lady 
Huntingdon’s chaplains. Here was another strain of foreign 
blood introduced into the family; for Dr. Peckwell’s wife was 
a De Blosset, one of a Touraine family, connected with Char- 
din, the Oriental traveller, and (as they claimed) with Cor- 
neillethe poet, which at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
had passed into Ireland, and, after the battle of the Boyne, 
had acquired part of Lord Fingal’s estates in Meath. 

In 1794, George, the historian, was born at Beckenham, 
and christened according to what, Mrs. Grote strangely 
says, “‘was the custom in those days,” in his father’s 
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drawing-room. He began work early; at five and a half he 
was sent to Sevenoaks school, having already learnt, besides 
reading and writing, a little Latin from his mother. Next 
comes (at ten) the Charterhouse, where his schoolmates 
were the two Waddingtons, Connop Thirlwall (the future 
bishop), Havelock, Cresswell Cresswell, &. At sixteen, 
instead of following his bent and going to college, he had 
to go into the bank, the partnership in which was almost 
all his father’s share of Andrew’s great fortune. Had he 
received an university education, it is doubtful whether it 
would have been an advantage; it could not have made 
him more devoted to truth or more indefatigable in his 
search after it. By his history he will always be chiefly 
known, and through it his influence has been and will be 
widest. But his own inclination was to logic; and cer- 
tainly Oxford in those days had nothing to offer which 
could have stood instead of or in the least assisted the 
self-directed studies which made him a worthy critic of Sir 
W. Hamilton, and enabled him so cordially to appreciate 
John Stuart Mill’s great work. Nor would Cambridge 
mathematics, had he taken up with them, have done any 
more for him than Aldrich. Professor de Morgan is per- 
haps the only instance of a man combining high excellence 
in both logic and mathematics. Indeed, Grote’s was a mind 
independent of university culture. It is remarkable that 
some of the men who have most deeply moved the age 
have been trained not in academic halls, but in busi- 
ness. Grote at his bank, Mill at the India House, were 
strengthened instead of being worn out by hard routine 
work; the metal was tough enough to profit by the seem- 
ingly unsuitable tempering. 

George Grote, senior, did little at the bank; hunting, 
shooting, riding, and acting as J. P. for Kent and Oxfordshire, 
and leaving the main business of the firm to Mr. Prescott and 
to his son, who had (besides hard work) plenty of physical 
exercise, riding to and from London almost daily with bis 
father, and running about as a “‘ walk clerk,” presenting 
bills, &. George’s study time was when he had to take 
his turn in the city to “‘ stay and lock up.” He read hard, 
learning the violoncello by way of relaxation. By this we 
have a delicious picture of wife and self ‘“‘playing duets on 
two violoncellos” (p. 41). He soon learned German, the 
value of which, in his logical and historical reading, was 
inestimable ; and Ricardo’s treatises early led him to take 
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an interest in ‘“‘ the dismal science.” His home was not a 
particularly pleasant one. Mrs. Grote was a rigid Calvinist, 
and “ almost laid an interdict on domestic entertainments. 
Mr. Grote held but slender communion with her on any 
subject, allowing her, for the sake of peace and quiet, to 
govern her household in her own way,” and keeping up a 
small establishment in Threadneedle-street, where he 
received his male friends. Hence a twofold effect on the 
young historian’s mind; from his mother he got that dis- 
taste for general society which led him heartily to endorse 
the views of his friend Sir G. C. Lewis, that ‘‘ life would 
be tolerable but for its amusements ;” from having felt the 
want which existed in his father’s household, he determined 
that the first essential of his own married life should be 
thorough oneness. Yet young Grote did not want society. 
The neighbourhood of Beckenham was full of young 
people of both sexes. The Normans, the Edens, Lewins, 
Berens, Camerons, &c., all lived thereabouts; and (says 
Mrs. Grote) ‘‘ it would have been difficult to find twenty- 
five couples wherein beauty, grace and form, were 80 
largely present as in those who wound up our frequent 
cricket meetings with a dance.” His chief friends were 
G. W. Norman and Chas. Cameron, of whom the first 
encouraged him to write poetry (“his faculty at this period 
was incontestable;” why have we not some specimens?), 
the latter led him into metaphysical speculations. Norman 
introduced him to the Lewins, and with Miss Harriet 
Lewin he soon fell desperately in love. The course of love 
did not ran smooth. A neighbouring clergyman, who had 
much influence over young Grote, and who was himself 
attached to Miss Lewin, persuaded him that her heart and 
hand were pre-engaged ; and before the treachery was dis- 
covered, the young banker had solemnly promised his 
father that he would never propose marriage without 
parental sanction. It was to no purpose that Norman 
wrote (August, 1815), ‘‘E. is a villain and Harriet com- 
pletely exculpated,” for the elder Grote held his son to his 
compact; with banks and business-houses failing all 
around, it was not the time (he urged) to set up a second 
marriage. Driven from love, the son takes to literature, 
reads Lucretius, whom he appreciates (“‘ much superior to 
Virgil in every quality, except chastity and delicacy of 
taste, wherein the latter has reached the utmost pinnacle 
of perfection”); reads Aristotle’s Ethics (‘I feel so anxious 
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for a more intimate acquaintance with him”) and Hume’s 
Essays (“‘which do not improve, in my view, on further 
knowledge”). His letters to Norman are very interesting. 
He talks of ‘‘ my dead friends in calf and Russia ;” and tells 
him how he has begun (1819) to dine with Ricardo and to 
meet Mill at his house. ‘‘ What I chiefly dislike in Mill is 
the readiness and seeming preference with which he dwells 
on the faults and defects of others, even of the greatest 
men!” At this time, when boy-like he emphasised his 
periods with notes of admiration, he was hardly capable 
of feeling James Mill’s power of fascination to the extent 
to which he afterwards realised it. Mrs. Grote evidently 
regrets the way in which this influence was exerted. 
**Grote’s own nature was gentle, charitable, humane ; but 
his fine intellect was worked upon by the inexorable teacher 
with so much persuasive power, that he found himself 
inoculated as it were with Mill’s conclusions—his hatred 
of aristocracy and of the Established Church, almost 
without a choice.” 

It is to James Mill more than to any other contemporary 
that we owe our modern ideas of duty to mankind at large, of 
philanthropy ; and with him duty was not what it is for so 
many, a mere vague expression, it became a powerful motive 
for action, an “ enthusiasm of humanity,” as the phrase is, 
‘kindling generous impulses towards the popular side, and 
leading his young hearers to regard the cultivation of 
individual affections and sympathies as destructive of lofty 
aims, and indubitably hurtful to the mental character; he 
fired them with patriotic ardour and bitter antipathies, 
and braced them up to wage battle, when the day should 
come, in behalf of the true faith.” Hence it comes to pass 
that, in 1830, we find Grote giving £500 to help the French 
revolutionists, and for many years spending money and 
time in sending about the country models of ballot boxes 
and voting cards, so as to prove to every voter the superi- 
ority of the method which his yearly speeches advocated. 

Bentham, who lived close to and kept house for the 
Mills, began also to exercise a strong influence on Grote. 
Indeed it is through its practical results on him and on 
the younger Mill that the popular ideas about Benthamism 
have been of late much cleared up. 

Nearly three years after their separation, young Grote 
meets Miss Lewin, and describes, in a gushing letter to 
Norman (what gushing there is in this book is all his), how 
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“her features still retained the same life and soul which 
once did so magnetise me. Something kept me all the time 
in such a state of tremour and uneasiness, that I could 
hardly utter a rational sentence. Relations are a chain 
which drag a man on by means of his sense of duty. 
Happy is he who has fewest!” However, Grote pére, at 
length, consents to his marrying after a further delay of 
two years, and Miss Lewin, “appreciating the son’s 
character and its suitableness to her views of the value of 
literary communion and culture as an element of conjugal 
life,” acquiesces in the harsh conditions. The sentence 
just quoted is the key to their happiness, and to Grote’s 
success in every walk of life in which he moved. How 
fully they were one, those few words suffice to explain. 

During the two years George bestowed a great deal of 
pains on Miss Lewin’s mental improvement, guiding her 
reading, urging her to analyse what she read, and keeping 
for her behoof a very minute journal. Some of the minute- 
ness might have been spared us, e.g. “ Rose at seven, went 
over to Hollies (the Lewins’), shaved there, and read Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, till eight.” ‘‘ Rose just before nine, 
breakfasted, and read some Edinburgh Review, but was 
little fit for anything, being so miserable at heart. This 
lasted till I received my dearest H.’s letter at one, which 
quite revived and comforted me. I could not help writing 
her an answer to tell her so.” 

They are married in March, 1820, Mr. Grote stipulating 
that they shall live at the bank, and restricting them to a very 
small allowance, although he was now very rich, having, 
besides a large Lincolnshire mortgage property, come in, 
through his wife, to the Irish Blosset estate. As we said, 
Threadneedle-street was nearly the death of Mrs. G. Grote. 
By a premature confinement she lost her only child (the 
‘three Groticles”” of whom we read later on were adopted, 
two of them his brother’s children), and no doubt the seeds 
were then sown of the nervous affections from which she so 
often suffered all through life. Here she, who had numerous 
aristocratic friends, and whose inclination would have led 
her to visit among them, gave up, out of deference to Grote’s 
anti-aristocratic tastes, all except her blood relations, the 
Plumers of Gilston-park, Herts. Her only complaint is, 
that “‘ while she cut herself off from her friends, rather 
than displease her somewhat intolerant partner, Gilston- 
park, delightful as it was, possessed no charms for George 
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Grote, beyond the pleasure of his wife’s presence, and he 
never went thither save with a certain reluctance.” A 
characteristic letter is given, in which Grote, regretting 
her absence, says—‘‘I can only fall foul of the great people 
whose visits you are expecting.” This was certainly a 
weakness, a ‘‘ survival,” we may call it, of the coarse old 
German burgher nature, so wanting in that adaptability 
which is such a marked feature of some races. Grote never 
was wholly cured of it, for James Mill’s teaching fell in here 
with his natural tastes; that he did to a great extent get bet- 
ter of it was due partly to his being drawn into public life, but 
mainly to Mrs. Grote’s quiet influence. There certainly is 
little enough in these days, and there was less fifty years 
ago, in what are called “‘ county families” to attract a man 
who felt himself in every way but one infinitely superior 
to the pedigreed nobodies who might think themselves 
licensed to patronise him. The very highest kind of man 
accommodates himself to all surroundings; he can even 
amuse and be amused by the ugly, ill-dressed, poverty- 
pinched old gentlewoman who when he talks of Mr. Wood 
asks if he’s one of the Woods of Hampshire. Grote could 
not; he was intensely eclectic, satisfied with none but 
‘‘ kindred minds,” and therefore (as usually happens with 
such men) he got on better with French than with English 
people of rank. The former are always more ready than the 
latter to put rank aside and to fairly meet talent on its own 
ground ; to claim kinsbip of mind, even if they have no reai 
title to it. It is much easier to be stiff than to be accom- 
modating ; to play the cynic, who is nothing without his 
rags and his tub, than to imitate Aristippus, who could 
one day consort with kings and satraps, and next day come 
down unrepiningly to water and a crust. Grote never 
became quite an Aristippus, but he certainly was no cynic ; 
though ‘this winter (33) we dined abroad but once, and 
then it was with Mr. Grote’s mother,” shows how very 
little, even when he had entered Parliament, he cared for 
**society.” 

Business London was, in 1822, very different from what it 
is now. Grote’s bank, for instance, was a nest in which each 
of the three partners had a separate residence, and where 
twelve or fifteen younger clerks slept and were boarded at the 
expense of the firm. One of the partners was bound to open 
and lock up the safes ; so that for several years Mrs. G. Grote 
had to live for a part of the year in the confined situation 
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from which her health so much suffered. Riding twice or 
thrice a week in Finsbury Riding-school, walking on South- 
wark-bridge or in Draper’s-hall-gardens, ‘‘ amidst a grove 
of trees black with soot,” must have been to her but poor 
compensation for a country life. It was at this time that 
Grote took a very active part in founding the London 
Scientific Institution, his presidential address at which, in 
1846, is printed amongst his Minor works. It was specially 
meant for young men living in the City; and, in his own 
words, ‘‘ the idea was to enlist the sociability of commercial 
and professional men in favour of better enjoyment, instead 
of worse ; in favour of mental progress and elevating re- 
creations, by having a brotherhood ready organised to 
mingle and fraternise with.” Omnibuses have to a great 
extent shifted such institutions to the suburbs; but Grote’s 
remarks may well be taken to heart by the young men of 
the present day; they were never more needed than in this 
age of increasingly perilous amusements. 

Grote’s own habits during this time were wonderfully 
studious. His wife made him an early riser: ‘a bell was 
fixed in our bedroom, and rung at 6 a.m. by the private 
watchman.” Here is the diary of a December day, one of 
many in 1822—‘* Rose at 6; employed all my reading- 
time upon Diodorus; got through 80 pp., taking notes. 
A few articles in the Diction. Philos. filled up odd 
moments.” 

In the autumn of the next year he began to collect 
materials for his history. To Mrs. Grote belongs the 
credit of giving his studies this particular bent: ‘‘ You are 
always studying the ancient authors; here is a fine subject 
for you.” He had before treated of ‘‘ the myth,” in several 
letters to Norman ; and, as this was his strong point (he 
may almost be said to have invented the word), and the 
subject of the preliminary essay (in the Westminster for 
1843), it may be as well to say a few words about it in this 
place. Is there, or is there not, a groundwork of truth 
underlying the old stories about Hercules, Jason, Agamem- 
non,and so on? No; said Grote. Here the curtain is the 
picture; “‘the myth is not merely a falsification of facts ; 
but a narrative created to suit a strong feeling, and there- 
fore believed in; it is the record of a past that never was 
present.” This process he illustrates from Goethe’s apocry- 
phal story about Byron. Evidently (says the great German) 
in Manfred the poet is describing the terrible workings of 
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his own conscience. Astarte, too, is a real character. 
“The fact is, young Byron had loved a Florentine lady, 
whose husband, discovering the amour, killed her. The 
next night he was found dead in the streets; no one but 
Byron had any motive for killing him. The double murder 
accounts for the state of mind which produced Manfred.” 
Of course the story was (as Moore in his Life points out) a 
pure fiction from beginning to end. It just suits Grote’s 
definition of ‘‘ the myth.” Byron was in every one’s 
mouth; everyone thirsted for an explanation why the 
Furies should thus have singled him out. Somebody 
invented the Florentine tale, which dropped into its place 
like the keystone of an arch. Homer’s airy-tongued doca 
spread it abroad; few cared to raise a question of authority, 
for its evidence was its plausibility (it was ben trovato) ; 
the poet’s lacerated feelings were no longer an enigma ; 
and it is his highest glory to have caused an estrus for 
creating, and an appetite for believing, such a tale. Grote 
applied this principle, not merely to the romantic legends of 
the Greek hero-ology, but to such prosaic matters as the 
equal division of the Spartan bands by Lycurgus. Laying 
down the principle that ‘‘ the age which does not register 
its present can have no knowledge of its past; and finding 
that, as matter of fact, this equal division never existed in 
historic times, he thinks the idea grew up during the 
abortive revolution of Agis III. That revolution claimed to 
be a going back to the ideas of Lycurgus, while one of its 
striking features was an equal division of lands. There- 
fore, of course, this division would be attributed to the pre- 
historic lawgiver. 

Of course there was ground enough for Mr. Grote’s 
scepticism in the credulity of grave chronologists like 
Fynes Clinton, who actually treats of Hiolus, Homer’s 
Molus in his brass-girt floating island, as a real person. 
But still we think he goes too far. ‘lhe plausible fiction 
no doubt fills up a great deal of so-called early history ; 
but not to the total exclusion of the exaggerated and dis- 
torted matter of fact. “In an early age the feelings 
provide a substitute for knowledge ;” true, but there must 
have been something to give those feelings their peculiar 
shape. The Florentine story would never have been 
invented of any poet but Byron; the Iliad would never 
have been composed had there not been a Trojan war, as 
indeed Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries seem to prove. In 
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regard to Rome Grote admits this; reviewing his friend 
Sir G. C. Lewis’s Credibility of Early Roman History, he 
feels that Sir George rejects too much. So, we think, he 
himself does in regard to Greece. We cannot go all 
lengths with Mr. Gladstone, who is as convinced as 
Hipparchus the astronomer, or Polybius, or Strabo, that 
Homer is the father of geographical science. Yet neither 
would we say, like Eratosthenes, that “it will be time 
enough to look for the whereabouts of the places in the 
Odyssey, when we have found out the name of the currier 
who stitched Hiolus’s leather bag.” We cannot hold with 
Euhemerus and the early fathers, that the heroes are all 
deified men ; neither can we admit, with Max Miiller and 
Mr. Cox, that they must one and all be explained away as 
cloud or sun or wind-myths. Ajax and Achilles are 
certainly more personal than Prometheus or Pelasgus, and 
these than Ares or Here. Mr. Grote himself allows that 
Arion was a real personage, in spite of the dolphin. 
He very truly says that the element of the mar- 
vellous made their early legends more credible to the 
old Greeks than they would otherwise have been; he 
fails to prove that this marvellous element makes the 
whole legend unreal.* Wallace was a real man, though 
many of the stories told by Blind Harry and others 
are merely inventions of an age in which the romantic 
—_ the place that the supernatural held in pre-historic 
es. 

No doubt the sceptical spirit which had been cultivated 
by James Mill shaped Grote’s ideas about legendary 
Greece, just as his own strongly democratic feelings 
coloured his account of Athenian history. In an eminent 
degree, his great work is a picture of his own mind ;f its 
unrivalled narrative interest recalls the schoolboy who used 
to devour novels ; its defence of Cleon is only one of many 
ways in which are displayed the author’s intensely popular 
sympathies; his logical and metaphysical faculty (in 





* Grote instances what he calls the parallel case of the Jews. Millman 
lost credit by “economising the supernatural ;” and Rabbi Maimonides, for 
thinking that Balaam’s ass was a vision, is called to account by Le Clerc, who 
says the ass was used by God or His angel just as the organ is by the organist. 

¢ So it is also with our great living Hellenist, Mr. Gladstone; as Grote 
was prospective, so he is retrospective. The former went so far as to assert 
that good, bad, &., had little or no ethical meaning before the time of 
Socrates; the latter traces a gradual decline in Greek‘morality from his 
Homeric ideal. 
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which, among historians, he has few rivals but Hume and 
James Mill) comes out in his subtle expositions of the 
springs of political action and his masterly analyses of 
the different schools of Greek philosophy. There was no 
hurry, no “scamping,” in his preparation. More than 
twenty years intervened between the impulse given by his 
wife and the publication of the first two volumes. So 
little was he prepared for the brilliant success which 
awaited him, that he said to his wife, ‘‘I suppose I shall 
have to print it at my own expense.” Mrs. Grote managed 
all the negotiations with publishers, ‘‘such was Grote’s 
aversion to business matters, except where he felt a per- 
sonal obligation, as in discharging his duties as partner.” 
Murray’s referee (happily for Murray) had the insight to 
see the value of the book. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you’ve got 
hold of a good thing here, and one likely to produce an 
effect upon the scholar world.” The first instalment 
appeared in March, 1846, and took the literary world by 
storm. The strongest testimony in its favour is that, at the 
Universities, those strongholds of Toryism, the radical book 
of a radical banker at once assumed its place as “‘the autho- 
rity.” Mitford was straightway dethroned, and disappeared 
as wholly as Milton’s heathen gods who fled gibbering at the 
news of the Nativity. Mrs. Grote gives, among other letters, 
a valuable one from the veteran Hallam, which, while full of 
commendation, takes that view of the mythical period which 
we have endeavoured to maintain. The Nibelungen Lied 
(he remarks) has an historical basis; so have all mediaval 
romances, except Geoffrey of Monmouth’s acknowledged in- 
vention—the tale of Brute. The saints, too, were real men, 
though exploits as impossible as those of Hercules are 
ascribed to some of them. It must have delighted Mrs. Grote 
to watch her husband’s feelings under all this praise. “I 
became, for once, witness of a state of feeling approaching 
to gratified self-love, which, at times, would pierce through 
that imperturbable veil of modesty habitually present 
with him.” She was, as we have said, his critic, ‘‘ often 
suggesting changes, sometimes excisions. He usually 
manifested respect for my remarks, and eventually came 
to regard my humble assistance as indispensable.” Mean- 
while, she was taking care of ‘‘ the Groticles,” and relieving 
her husband of all business obligations, ‘“‘so that he 
absolutely enjoyed the leisure of a lodger in his own 
establishment, whilst exercising a general authority over 
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its course as its lawful head.” We all know how the work 
went on from good to better, until, as a whole, it fully 
deserved J.S. Mill’s praise: ‘‘ There is hardly an important 
fact in Greek history which was perfectly understood before 
he re-examined it.” 

But we have been anticipating, and must not leave out 
the twenty-two years of preparation. During these, Grote 
was proving how well classical studies, rightly undertaken, 
correct the one-sidedness of our modern life. He was 
relatively poor—his father allowing him only just enough 
to keep him out of debt, his wife adding a little to the 
income by articles in the Westminster; but there was 
always money enough for horse exercise, of which husband 
and wife were equally fond, and most of their holiday trips 
were either rides or drives through the picturesque parts 
of England. 

Father and son, moreover, were opposed in politics as 
well asin tastes. Son was from the beginning in the Council 
of the London University ; father subscribed £100 to the 
rival King’s College. The death of the elder Grote in 
1830 left the son full freedom of action, and he soon 
became one of the heads of the Reform movement, and in 
1832 was a successful candidate for the City of London, 
heading the poll with a majority of 924 votes. Mrs. Grote 
says, ‘‘ I doubt if I shall ever again experience the intense 
happiness of those inspiring moments when I looked down 
on the heads of 4,000 free citizens in Guildhall, cheering 
and echoing the sentiments which for years we had 
privately cherished, but which were now first fearlessly 
avowed.” 

Foremost among these sentiments was a belief in the 
importance of the ballot. This had come out in his earliest 
work (The Essentials of Parliamentary Reform), in which he 
had argued, against Sir J. Mackintosh, that while property 
must be the basis of the franchise, this basis should be 
the very widest: “The many would respect property ; even 
the labourer has property, and wants protection for it... . 
The people are sometimes misled by a particular exception, 
but instances of spoliation are far commoner among irre- 
sponsible governments. ... The Whigs are consistent 
in refusing universal suffrage, for when they have been in 
office their aim has been to keep up their salaries, and to 
spend the twenty-two millions for their own advantage ; 
for whoever rules does it for his own interest as far as he is 
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permitted. Therefore, let the ruling body be as large as 
possible.” 

On the ballot Grote made his first and greatest speech, 
in April, 1883—the speech of which Lord Broughton said: 
‘‘I who have been all my life in Parliament, and have 
listened to Canning and the giants of old, never heard but 
one to equal it, viz., Macaulay’s on the copyright question.” 
‘“* The ballot,” said Grote, ‘‘is necessary, for a voter has as 
great a trust as a juror, and should act as coolly... . 
When you want a man’s private unbiassed opinion you had 
best make his communications strictly confidential. .. . 
If a voter breaks his promise, it must be because it was 
given contrary to his feelings ; he must lie—to his country, 
if he keeps such a promise, to his superior, if he breaks it. 

In open voting the true influence of wealth, which 
should be all that unconstrained freemen are willing to 
pay to it, is lost; for the worse a man is the more he’ll 
use his wealth to extort votes.... The ballot would 
abolish mob-intimidation among the rest.” Lord John 
Russell’s plea that ‘“‘the ballot would remove electors from 
good and improving influences” was so pitiably weak that it 
gave Grote an opportunity which he did not fail touse. Of 
course he did not see the other side, the possibility of even 
more wholesale bribery with the ballot than without it, and 
the tendency of men to do in secret what they would be 
ashamed to do openly. Then, when intimidation was the 
landlord’s chief weapon, when the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University turned away his gardener for refusing to 
vote under dictation, the certain good of secret voting was 
more apparent than its possible evils. ‘‘ Better be elected 
for Old Sarum than by a fear-stricken community.” 

From 1838 till he left Parliament, when in 1841 “the 
Conservative reaction” brought in Sir R. Peel, he brought 
the ballot forward with the same regularity with which it 
was afterwards brought forward by Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 
The numbers in the voting fluctuated; but the public soon 
ceased to take an interest in the subject. In 1887 Grote 
had sunk to the bottom place among the successful candi- 
dates, ‘‘ boots to the metropolitan concern;” and the 
Times was triumphant over “one who has made himself 
the frontispiece of a revolutionary code, who has become 
the organ and representative of whatever is most chimerical 
in theory, most reckless in experiment, most fatal and re- 
volting in hostility to our national institutions.” Possibly 
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the thirteen hundred sinecures, which Grote had to deal 
with when Lord Althorp asked him to be chairman of the 
Sinecures’ Committee, were in the view of the Times of 
that day an essential part of our national institutions. 

The Times is quite true in saying that Grote had not 
gained ground with the Liberals; neither did Mill after his 
election for Westminster. But that they failed to do so 
is to their credit. They were philosophers, and neither 
demagogues nor party men. They looked to the far-off 
fruit of the measures which they discussed; electors 
generally think most of immediate results. Yet Grote 
filled his position well. ‘‘That showy speech-maker,” as 
the Times most unfairly calls him, always had the ears of 
the House. Against Irish coercion Bills; on “the over- 
bearing influence of Russia in the Turkey trade ;” on the 
deplorable want of conciliatory measures in dealing with 
Canada ; on “ that great ecclesiastical enormity of Europe, 
the Irish Church, which costs the Irish thirty shillings 
a head, while in France under Charles X. the State cost of 
religion is under one shilling a head ;” on the Established 
Church ‘“ Bill,” in the debate on which he opposed the 
vote of £15,000 for the Archbishop of Canterbury, while 
a eurate, ‘‘ perhaps not differing greatly from his Grace in 
intelligence,” gets £100. He spoke, and spoke well on all 
these questions, his last acts being to protest against the 
high-handed conduct of the Foreign Office in the Eastern 
question and to second the proposal for a loan to South 
Australia, an incident which reminds us that since that 
day a new English world has passed out of childhood into 
full manhood. 

Here is another little circumstance which shows how 
much we have changed in other ways during the same 
period. Lord W. Bentinck meets a Mr. Duer at dinner at 
the Grotes’; a few days after he tells Mrs. Grote that he 
had never before met an American in society. ‘‘ Well, 
but when you were Governor-General of India you must 
have seen Americans out there.” ‘‘ Only ships’ captains ; 
I asked them now and then to my great dinners, but I 
never spoke to any of them.” 

Of Grote’s careful attention to Parliamentary duties, the 
Carlow Election Committee, of which he was chosen chair- 
man, offers an instance. It sat for eleven weeks; with 
any less scrupulous chairman, people said, it would have 
been up in a fortnight. 
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Then came two years of travel; and then Grote retired 
from the bank, regretted by the clerks, to whom he had 
always shown great kindness; and then (as we before said) 
appeared the first instalment of the opus magnum. 

Hard work at history; music with Jenny Lind and 
Mendelssohn ; “‘ disputations” at Pencarrow with Sir W. 
Molesworth, Charles Austin, Monckton Milnes, &c.; trips 
to Switzerland (out of which came pamphlets on Swiss 
politics); sojourns at Chateau Tocqueville and the homes 
of other French friends; private theatricals at Windsor 
Castle (naturally this caused in his circle the “‘ wonder- 
ment” which amazed Mrs. Grote) ; farming in Lincolnshire 
on an estate which had fallen to his father by mortgage ; 
planting at Burnham, where a little house called “ History 
hut ” was built out of the profits of the earlier volumes ; 
going to Paris, in 1849, in order to have the pleasure of 
living under a republic. Such was his life up to the time 
of the coup d’état, which, of course, he felt almost as a 
personal outrage. His remarks on the way in which the 
French, by their fear of the spectre rouge, had been playing 
into the President’s hands by putting themselves at the 
mercy of the executive, even for their own personal safety, 
are almost as applicable now as in December, 1871. The 
**red spectre ” is, indeed, as useful as ever to the men who, 
like M. Beulé, are intent on crushing out all liberty in the 
name of the Republic. Now, as then, ‘‘ the political cow- 
ardice of the French is excessive; no one thinks himself 
safe, unless soldiers or gendarmes are within call... . 
The government force, too, civil and military, is perfectly 
enormous—so great that the mass not included in that 
joint-stock-governing company appears to exist only like 
herds or flocks for the purpose of being ruled and fleeced. 
The overwhelming force of the executive is the capital fact 
in French politics; it has been easy, and will again be 
easy, to tread out all political liberty by its means.” 
These remarks are as pregnant as anything that Grote ever 
wrote. They prove how well-grounded were the fears of 
those who put Strafford to death ; the growth on the Con- 
tinent of armies and of bureaucracy gives little hopes of 
betterment in the politics of the future. 

By 1855 hard work had begun to tell ; the twelfth volume 
had cost very great mental labour, and Mrs. Grote (whose 
own health had repeatedly suffered, so as to force her to leave 
their London house in Saville-row and to take refuge abroad), 
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noticed “a certain change in my husband’s general con- 
dition.” The change comes to most men, but in few wives 
are the eyes so love-sharpened as to note it. The opus 
magnum was, however, complete, and its publication was 
celebrated by ‘‘a bowl of punch at History-hut ,”’ and Mrs. 
Grote made a speech to which he listened “ with unmis- 
takeable signs of inward satisfaction.” More travelling 
abroad, and then work, mostly ‘‘over the back of his 
Spitz-dog Dora,” at his Plato—of which Socrates, when 
Lord Amberley lately met him at a séance, confessed, much 
to his discredit, that he had not heard. Strangely enough, 
it is Grote here who is the believer, for most commentators, 
including Professor Jowett, hold that a number of Plato’s 
Dialogues are spurious. Grote’s argument is, “‘ You cannot 
gain unity by rejecting any number of dialogues. If they 
are forged, the forger contradicts all the leading doctrines 
of the author whom he ought to imitate. It is safer, there- 
fore, to look on Plato’s mind as many-sided, and to think 
that he often indulged in a negative vein, unsettling with- 
out intending to re-settle, feeling perhaps, like his master, 
that the grand thing to be argued against is the false per- 
suasion of knowledge.” The intolerance, moreover, dis- 
played in “ The Laws” may well be a mark of Plato’s 
senility. The fact, too, that Plato started the first lecture- 
room (the Academy), and left a school of followers, seemed 
to Grote to warrant the assumption that his own ‘‘ Lectures” 
would be traditionally preserved. We cannot think that 
Grote has proved his point. On a question of authenticity 
on which scholars differ we shall offer no opinion; but 
surely forgeries have often been palpably unlike the works 
of their reputed authors, nor does the fact of a Platonic 
school secure the non-intrusion of fabricated dialogues. 
Rather it increases the probability of fabrication, for 
Platonists who had ‘‘ views” would be anxious to shelter 
their developments under their master’s name. 

To Platonic literature Grote made yet another contribu- 
tion some years after. The question was, did Plato teach 
the revolution of the earth on its axis ? ‘‘ No,” say Boeck, M. 
Martin, and others. “‘ Yes,” saysGrote. Nodoubt he believed 
in the revolution of the starry sphere, but in some fanciful 
way he was able to maintain both, and did not feel the 
inconsistency of so doing. The words occur in the Timeus 
(the earth is efAopuévn [iAAopévn] trept tov Sia mavtds Todov 
tetapévoy, the cosmical axis, which Plato probably conceived 
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of as asolidcylinder whirling the earth round withit), butthe 
idea occurs also in more poetical language in the Phedrus: 

Nextto Platocame Aristotle. Of Grote’s fondness for meta- 

hysics we may form an idea from his having kept together, 
m 1827—1829, a morning class (8 a.m.), in which he and 
J. 8. Mill, and Charles Butler; and Roebuck, and others, used 
toread Whately, James Mill, &c., discussing as they went 
on. He had been reading Aristotle all his life; his letters 
to Sir G. C. Lewis often complain what hard reading it is. 
But not till he was seventy years old did he put his notes into 
a connected form, and the result, though only a fragment, is 
really wonderful. What a contrast, for instance, between 
the dull routine of an “‘ ethics lecture” and the interest with 
which he invests the meagre facts of the ‘‘ Macedonising 
philosopher’s”’ life. The express train is not more in 
advance of the stage-waggon than Grote’s treatment of his 
author—bringing out, as he does, the significant fact that 
several Platonists established themselves as ‘‘ tyrants” of 
their respective cities, and that, as soon as Alexander died, 
Aristotle was tried at Athens for his ‘‘ impious hymn to the 
slave-tyrant Hermeias, his old fellow-pupil—is in advance 
of the traditional Magirus, and suchlike commentators, till 
lately in use at Oxford. He points out the general misap- 
prehension respecting the twofold character of Aristotle's 
writings. Some (the Topics, for instance) are ‘‘ exoteric,” 
in the sense of being conducted as a dialectic debate, dis- 
cussing pros and cons; others (as the Analytics) may be 
called ‘‘esoteric,” but only inasmuch as in them the 
syllogistic march goes steadily on to demonstration. Sir 
W. Hamilton claimed’ the Stagirite as an intuitionist ; 
Grote, on the other hand (wrongly, his editor thinks), as- 
sumes him to draw everything a4 posteriori ; so hard is it, 
even for those who hold with Professor Ferrier that 
‘‘ philosophy is reasoned truth,” to avoid seeing through 
their own glasses those metaphysical matters which, for 
people in general, are as non-existent as animalcule are 
till the microscope has revealed them. 

One of the most interesting papers: in Professor Bain’s 
collection is the review of Mill’s examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton. It embodies a brief life of James Mill, whose 
intellectual relation to his son Grote compares with that of 
Socrates to Thestetus; and it summarises the distinctive 
merits of Mill’s Logic, a sbringing together the rationalistic 
side (the exclusive province of the schoolmen, and more 
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recentlydealt with by Dutrieu, and others) and the inductive 
(Bacon’s), which had hitherto been kept quite apart. Mill 
shows the real import of the major premiss (Book ii. 288), 
that it is merely a precautionary test for avoiding mistakes 
in the inductive process,—a different view from Whately’s, 
‘that induction is the syllogism with the major premiss 
suppressed.” Then follow remarks on Sir W. Hamilton's 
famous dictum about the relativity of human knowledge, 
of which Mansel, of St. John’s College, Oxford (afterwards 
Dean. of St. Paul’s), became the champion. We all re- 
member the dispute about the Absolute and the Conditioned. 
It began from Mansel’s attempts, in his Bampton Lectures, 
to reconcile the existence of evil in the world with God’s 
goodness: the evil is a fact, and God could remedy it; 
therefore His goodness cannot be of the same nature as 
ours, for a good man under such circumstances would seek 
to remedy it. It is merely one more instance of the impossi- 
bility of being logical in matters of religion; the attempt 
straightway lands us in almost blasphemous absurdity. 
Mill on the one hand, Maurice on the other, fell foul of 
Mansel, who was (as Grote notices) only saying what 
Pascal had said before. Maurice said such a Gospel was 
no glad tidings, and Mill, in the most impassioned words 
he ever wrote, urged that Mansel, to be consistent, must 
assert that the relative attributes of an Unknowable being 
are unknowable also, and that “if such. a being can 
sentence me to hell for not calling Him good, to hell I will 
go.” At the same time Mill himself predicates of God 
what are really but figures of speech, as when he says, 
“the eye must have been made by one who sees, the ear 
by one who hears.” Nay, morally, too, he speaks of ‘the 
veracity of God’’—as wrong a use of words as for Mansel 
to. call Him good while declaring that His attributes are 
unknowable. To be broadly general, the difference between 
Mill and Hamilton (with whom is Mansel) is that the latter, 
in dealing with the facts. of consciousness, adopts the intro- 
spective, the former the psychological method. Space, for 
instance, Mill thinks (and the case of Platner and others 
born blind and afterwards cured supports his view) is origin- 
ally looked at not as the aggregate of simultaneous parts, 
but of successive sensation. lt is due (he says) to “the 
law of obliviseence”’ that we fail to realise this and similar 
elementary processes; and so get false notions as to “innate: 
ideas.” By-and-by, when ladies become metaphysicians, 
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light may be thrown on this recondite question by their 
studying the habits of babies ; till then we can only say, in 
Grote’s own words, amicus Hamilton, magis amicus Mill, 
amica ante omnes philosophia. 

Next to this, in Professor Bain’s volume, stand two 
hitherto unpublished tracts—one on the primary truths of 
science, in reply to Taine’s De I’Intelligence, the other on 
the mode of perception of the outer world, i.e. the vexed 
question of subject and object. Grote (differing here with 
Professor Ferrier) says our present self is never the object 
of our consciousness; it is always our past or future self. 
The fact is that at first the body is thought of as subject ; 
but it is soon seen that the body is both subject and object 
in one. 

One word more about Grote’s other writings. He sup- 
ported the admission of women to matriculate in the 
London University, on the ground that in their hands is 
great part of the teaching of the country. He welcomed 
in a genial review the grand edition of Hobbes, put forth 
by his disciple Sir W. Molesworth, whose ‘‘ conversion” by 
the first ballot-speech Mrs. Grote tells with such gusto. 
Hobbes, he says, has been maligned; he does not deny 
the affections because he says they are derived: he has 
been abused by Churchmen because he says there can be 
only one supreme power in the State, and this must be the 
civil ; he has been cried down by ‘‘ Whigs ” because he will 
not sanction the enthronement of any favourite class calling 
itself a check on the supreme power, but really fraternising 
with it and perverting it for its own purposes. In fact, 
Grote is disposed to think Hobbes, the father of the French 
economists, has been as much unjustly depreciated as Bacon 
has been unduly extolled. The facts of Hobbes’s life are 
curious: at forty years of age he began mathematics— 
came suddenly upon Euclid at 47, and was wonder-stricken ; 
he came to be Charles II.’s mathematical tutor, but when 
the Leviathan was published the royalist refugees in Paris 
thought it was in praise of Cromwell, and (as he tells us in 
his quaint autobiography in Latin elegiacs) he had to run 
off to England to escape assassination. There he found 
that the Protector allowed everyone to study and write as 
he liked, provided he lived more loci. 

It remains for us to notice the review of Sir G. C. Lewis 
‘On the Credibility of Early Roman History.” Sir George, 
the annihilator of the Druids, the Phoenicians, and other 
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popular personages, successfully proved that Niebuhr is 
often rash as well in assertion and denial as in reconstruc- 
tion. The old annalists of whom he and Dr. Arnold talk 
exist only in imagination. Before Fabius Pictor and 
Cincius there is absolutely nothing except the pontifical 
tables, the entries in which were rather about red rain and 
speaking cattle than about political events. Yet they 
formed (says Grote) a “substratum of notation ;” and he 
distinguishes between the Republican period, for which we 
have at least this scanty authority, and that of the Kings, 
for whi-’: there is nothing at all. On this ground he holds 
that hs friend pushes scepticism too far in looking with 
suspicion on all antecedent to the war with Pyrrhus. If 
the contradictions of historians like Livy and Dionysius 
are to invalidats facts, we might reject the whole war in 
La Vendée, the marvellous contradictions about which 
Michelet has so feelingly pointed out; nay, we might 
refuse to believe in the Tirhoot famine, seeing that the 
Friend of India and the Calcutta Englishman take such 
opposite views of it. 

But we must leave the works and return to the life, much 
of which had been spent in preparing these essays of which 
we have spoken. Most remarkable of all is his bye- 
reading ; for instance, in ’57 he sends Mill two French 
works—Thomas sur l’ Administration provinciale de la Bour- 
gogne, and La Vie de Daunou, one of the Conventionnels, 
scarcely known by name to the best read Englishmen. All 
this makes us feel what a mass of notes and comments so 
careful and methodical a reader must have left. We are not 
much in favour of publishing common-place books; neither 
Southey’s nor Buckle’s did much to heighten the fame of 
their authors; but we confess we should like to see some 
further results of Grote’s reading. Mrs. Grote has given 
us his personal life; Prof. Bain has collected his minor 
writings; but his note-books must still contain a rich 
gleaning. 

Early in 1858 Grote is at last persuaded to join “‘ the 
Club” (of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, &c.); he stoutly refused 
till his wife said to Lord Overstone—“ Slip a shilling into 
his hand and enlist him.” This was done in shaking 
hands at leave-taking, and Grote was left chuckling and 
exclaiming, as he looked down at the coin—‘‘ How very 
absurd!” That summer they spend at St. Germains, 
seeing much of French life, and deploring the growing 
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influence of the priesthood in education: ‘‘the Emperor 
is doing all he can to encourage them.” ‘His conviction 
that Italian regeneration was a delusion, so long as ‘the 
Pope’s ascendancy should continue, forms the text of some 
very sad reflections on “‘ this subtle agency, which has its 
roots in the credulity and the fears of mankind, and has 
just drawn this week £65,000 ‘ Peter’s pence’ from ithe 
United States.”* 

Unhappily, the weakness of advancing years is fostered 
by want of air and exercise; he had for years ceased to 
keep his horses in town: ‘“ it was intolerable ‘to attempt 
riding in Hyde-park amid a crowd of idlers, or in the 
suburbs amid a succession of cabs and omnibuses.” Long 
walks, with a genial companion, he much enjoyed ; solitary 
walking jaded him terribly; and the skin began to show'a 
distempered state of the blood. His conscious want of 
power led him to decline joining Mill and his step-daughter 
in their visit to Greece in 1862. En revanche, he paid 
visits to Lord Wrottesley, to Lord Lansdowne, and other 
great folks, having by this time entirely worked out the 
anti-aristocratic leaven. 

By-and-by Bishop Colenso’s book appears, and Grote 
finds ‘‘ the most interesting part the extracts from orthodox 
expositors; the artifices by which they slur over or blot 
out contradictions.” It is curious to read his views onthe 
American war: ‘‘ England’s perfect neutrality seems to me 
almost a phenomenon in political history. ... The way in 
which the Northerners have requited such forbearance .is 
alike silly and disgusting. I never expécted to have lived 
to think of them so unfavourably as I do at present. ... 
They have shown little of those qualities which inspire 
sympathy or esteem, and very much of all the contrary 
qualities.” What seemed to him most incomprehensible 
was the financial side of the case, the Federals borrowing 
enormously, and yet the price of this unsecured stock 
keeping up in the market. 

Then comes the visit to Dean Stanley at Oxford, pecu- 
liarly pleasing because the historian was the eye-witness 
of the marvellous effects which his work had wrought. 

In 1865 Mrs. Grote’s health so broke down that their 
lives were necessarily sundered, and Grote divided himself 
‘between his books and his public duties; he was made 
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Master of the British Museum on the death of Hallam; 
and was on the Council of the London University (where he 
succeeded in preventing James Martineau from being made 
Logic professor), and also on that of University College. 
Unfortunately, he took no care of his health, often spending 
twenty-two or twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four 
within ;four walls. In June, 1869, his French doctor, De 
Mussy, sends Grote to Homburg. But work at Aristotle did 
not agree with ‘‘the waters,” and he got worse, and left 
Homburg (where all the world was being drilled, no one but 
Bismark then knew why) for Metz: “‘ Right glad we were 
to find ourselves on dear French soil once more.” In Paris 
he was almost cured by reading the daily articles of the 
newly emancipated press against the Emperors—“ coarse, 
superficial, hackneyed, trashy diatribes,” Mrs. Grote called 
them: “ Yes, my love; but the pleasure I derive from all 
this flood of abuse is from the bare fact of its publication 
without its writers being marched off to Bicétre.” 
Soon after his return to England, Grote refused a 
peerage; he had not time for the ‘“‘ dissipation of in- 
tellectual energy” involved in a seat in the Lords. He 
could not undertake anything without carrying it out 
conscientiously. It was a startling affair. Well might he 
say: “I am never tired of wondering at the mere notion 
of my passing from the Radical to the House of Lords at 
this time of day.” Yet, as he quickly added, ‘‘the so 
called Radicals of to-day don’t hold my views of thirty 
years ago, views which I still hold substantively. I could 
have got on well in the Upper House, where are many able 
men, moved by the purest impulses towards good legisla- 
tion.” In one point he was wrong; his own views had 
modified on many points, notably on the ballot, which, 
since the extension of the suffrage, he regarded as of little 
importance. Indeed he had come to the conclusion that 
‘the English mind is much of one pattern, take whatsoever 
class you will. . . . Cut a section of society from top to 
bottom, and examine the composition of the successive 
layers. They are pretty nearly alike throughout the scale. 
Thus the choice between one man and another signifies 
less than I used to think it did.”* Another conviction, not 
by any means so well grounded, was “‘ that it will never be 
possible to govern Ireland otherwise than as a conquered 
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country.” Nay,“such was the homage he rendered to reason” 
(as his wife expresses it), that, he gave up his exclusive faith 
in republicanism. “It is no check (he said in 1867) on the 
vulgar passions of the majority. Supreme power in their 
hands may be exercised quite as mischievously as by a despotic 
ruler. The conduct of the Northern States has led me to 
this conclusion, though it costs me much to avow it even 
to myself.” Such was the change which “the lessons of 
practical wisdom” had wrought in the philosophical Radical 
of forty years before. The effect of time and experience on 
J. S. Mill was almost wholly in the opposite direction ; 
his faith seemed to grow stronger as years went on in the 
fallacy that progress depends on political changes. Of 
course some political changes are indispensable to progress; 
and such were many that have taken place since 1832. 
Hence, at a period like that when Grote was growing up, 
all earnest unprejudiced men must be Reformers; whether 
they continue so or not after the crying evils have been 
remedied depends on individual temperament. Mill showed 
more vehemence at the end, because his warmth was so 
checked in early life by the circumstances of his education. 

There is little more to add. It was a proud day for 
Mrs. Grote when she smartened up her husband’s official 
gown with gold lace, that he, as Vice-Chancellor, might make 
a suitable figure when the Queen opened the new London 
University buildings in 1870. Then followed the chill 
caught in Millais’ studio. Repeated colds followed; he 
would go out during the bitter winter of 1870-71, and then, 
after gleams of hope, came the end in June 1871. He was 
buried in the Abbey, which was crowded with distinguished 
mourners, and (in the words of the editor of the Quarterly, 
Harry Reeve), “‘ everything was done to mark the close of 
a great, glorious, and useful existence.” 

Of points of difference between ourselves and the 
historian of Greece, we have not spoken and shall not 
speak. Politically, he in the main commands our 
sympathies; and as a historian we feel he has inaugurated 
a new era—the era of careful research and analysis, 
superseding that of bold assertion and denial, just as this 
had superseded the era of tradition. 

But were the points in which we can heartily praise 
Grote far fewer than they are, our pleasure in reading his 
life would scarcely be lessened. It is a model book, proving 
in every page that she who wrote it was a model wife. 
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Art. VIII.—Etudes Bibliques. Par F. Goprt, Docteur et 
Professeur en Théologie. Deuxiéme Série. Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1874. 


Miscetuangous theological essays like these are fast be- 
coming the main vehicles for the introduction of whatever 
is new and striking in scientific theology. Those who have 
any original thoughts, good or bad, on any subject, or have 
lighted on anything old and forgotten that is worth re- 
viving, are sure to find their way to the public through 
the medium of an essay or review. Hence the freshest and 
most popular theology is to be read in volumes like the 
present. There are very few to be met with, however, which 
can compare with these essays of our old friend Dr. Godet. 
They escape the error of many similar productions by evi- 
dently making truth and not startling effects their object. 
They are reverent and full of that indefinable thing we 
call unction. They are as instructive to the mind as they 
are edifying to the heart. But they are not quite sound. 
We took up this volume, intending to give it such a brief 
notice as the predecessor received ; but point after point of 
grave moment arrested our attention, and multiplied our 
notes until they outstripped the limits of a short notice. 
The topics which we refer to are such as warrant longer 
notice and prolonged attention ; for they involve some im- 
portant aspects of the doctrine of the person of Christ. 

Our author, in common with all writers on this sacred 
subject, takes his departure from the testimony of Christ to 
himself. 

Whatever additional light may be thrown upon the 
mystery of the Incarnate Person by the Apostles, it is ob- 
vious that He Himself is His own original revealer; and 
His witness must here as everywhere be supreme. Our 
Lord speaks of Himself as the Son of man: this is, so to 
speak, His habitual and elect designation of Himself, and it 
expresses His veritable humanity, His absolute relation to 
our race as the perfect realisation of its type, the normal 
representative of its true character as conceived by Him 
who gave it being. But He also termed Himself, not un- 
frequently, the Son of God ; and by this appellation He de- 
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clared His relation with the Divine Nature, or rather with 
the Person of His Father. The two terms.are by no means 
synonymous. They are not one in the middle term Messiah, 
with which, as such, they have no affinity. They are ob- 
viously used in a relation of contrast, as may be seen by 
anyone who studies the connections in which each is used 
respectively, and notes the fact that only the Lord uses the 
human designation, and that it is discontinued when the 
humbled estate of Christ had reached its end. But nothing 
is more obvious than that Jesus Christ speaks, in the 
duality of relations and of natures, as one Person. There 
is obviously a superior unity in which the twofold con- 
sciousness is one: a personality in which the Divine per- 
sonality is supreme, but which does not include the human, 
a Divine-human personality which is the peculiar mystery 
of the Christian faith. 

The human nature of the Redeemer always takes the lead 
in French theology: Christ is not Le Diew homme but 
L’homme Dieu. The verity of that nature and its origin are 
very vividly sketched ; and the salient points touched in a 
masterly way, though not without an intermingling of error 
from which we recoil. The miraculous conception is 
shown to be quite consistent with the reality of our Lord’s 
manhood. No objection can be urged against it which 
would not lie equally against the true humanity of the first 
parent of the human race. He was man in virtue of a mode 
of formation different from that of his descendants. The 
Saviour’s body was, through His mother, drawn from the 
already existent humanity. But it was, as in the case of 
Adam, the breath of the Almighty, the power of the Omni- 
potent Spirit, which called the latent life of that germ into 
development. Here, then, the law of traducianism was sus- 

ended: the human spirit of our Lord was the fruit of a 

ivine and new creation, and that framework of human 
nature which was taken from the Virgin, and made a living 
soul by the Divine Spirit, was therefore absolutely and alto- 
gether man, but sinless man, even as Adam was absolutel 
man and sinless man. But it may be objected that if 
Jesus was created thus sinless, to carry to perfection the in- 
terrupted destiny of man, He was not really free, for He 
could not sin. Dr. Godet replies that, “‘ this mode of gene- 
ration did not itself involve the impossibility of sinning any 
more than the analogous mode in the case of the first man. 
It only restored to Jesus that faculty of not sinning, which 
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man possessed before the fall, and which we have lost 
through the breaking of the bond that united us to God. 
The relation between the miraculous conception of Jesus 
and His perfect sanctity is misconceived, or, rather, only 
partially stated when the Divine personality in the Redeemer 
is omitted. The words of St. Luke scarcely have justice 
done to them in connection with this subject, if they are re- 
garded as bearing on them the full weight of the argament. 
The announcement to the Virgin that “‘the holy thing 
born in her shall be called the Son of God,” includes two 
distinct references to this matter. As the holy result of 
the quickening power of the Spirit the Humanity of our 
Lord was perfectly sinless. The Divine intervention was a8 
much a new creation as the original creation of Adam was; 
and as the first Adam was sanctified to God when he came 
into being with the image of God impressed upon him, so 
also was the second Adam, and for precisely the same 
reason. God originally breathed the breath of life into a 
human organisation ready for it, and it was very good. 
So when the human race took its new beginning the Holy 
Spirit gave the fulness of pure human life to the germ of a 
human personality which at the same moment was taken 
into indissoluble union by the Eternal Son. The office of 
the Spirit was not to effect the incarnation, but to vivify 
a perfect human personality, whose personality, however, 
was to be lost in that of the Son of God: a human con- 
sciousness ever, but never a distinct human personality ; 
one agent in a career of acts and sufferings which required 
a double consciousness, but not a double person. Now, if 
the miraculous conception ensured the absolute freedom of 
Christ from the taint of our nature, it was the assump- 
tion of that nature by the Son that insured its future 
necessary sinlessness. This great truth, the indivisible 
unity of the one Person of Christ, demands the neces- 
sary sinlessness of Christ; demands it so imperatively 
that all the arguments persistently urged by modern divines, 
some of them exceedingly strong at the first glance, must 
give way. It is a case in which @ priori considera- 
tions positively forbid the construction of theology on any 
other basis than that of the non posse peccare on the part 
of our Redeemer. Two or three theological principles 
that seem to be sacrificed to the necessary sinlessness 
of Jesus, may be received by a careful examination of 
the question. We shall find them in the words of our 
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author, and limit ourselves by his statements; this being 
by no means a discussion of the whole question. 


« What is the relation between the miraculous birth of Jesus and 
His perfect sanctity ? The latter does not necessarily follow from the 
former, for sanctity is matter of the will, not of nature. How can 
we give a true meaning to the moral struggles in the history of 
Jesus; to the temptation, for example, if absolute sanctity was the 
natural consequence of His miraculous birth? But this was not 
the case. The miraculous birth was only the negative condition of 
the spotless holiness of Jesus. By this method of entering into 
human existence He was placed in the normal state of man before 
the fall, and placed in a position to finish the career originally pro- 
posed to man, which would conduct !).m from innocence to holiness. 
He was simply set free from the obstacle which finally hinders us 
all, by virtue of the mode of our birth, from realising that original 
task. But to change this probability into reality, it was necessary 
that Jesus should every moment use His liberty, and place Himself 
unreservedly at the service of the law of God, and of the task im- 
posed to keep the commandments of His Father. The reality of 
the struggle was by no means excluded by the miraculous birth, 
which involved nothing more in Him than the liberty of not sinning, 
but did not exclude that of sinning.” 


We should be content to leave the question to be settled 
by the reader’s Christian instinct when he reads these last 
words. The feeling of revulsion which they produce shall 
decide. Let those who adopt this view—and they seem to 
be the majority—reflest what is meant by the words: 
‘The Saviour of mankind might have sinned!” But, not 
to press this, let us mark the unfairness, or, rather, the 
onesidedness and inconsistency of the above observations. 
First, if sanctity is the negative innocence that is here 
spoken of, it cannot be altogether matter of will; if matter 
of will, it cannot be so negative a state. According to Dr. 
Godet, these inconsistent characteristics of holiness met 
in Jesus. He is'in this theory regarded as undergoing a 
purely human development. ‘‘ We find here, again, the 
three elements of a normal development in man: a sound 
body, growing into the stature of perfect man; a soul 
drawing an ever-increasing wisdom from God; that is to 
say, the sense of good and the good sense, in their profound 
unity; and, finally, the constant influence on this being of 
the Divine grace. Here is the hierarchy which constitutes 
the healthy condition of human life: the Spirit of God 
directing the soul and the exercise of its divers faculties, 
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and that sanctified soul governing the body with its multi- 
plied functions.” But it must never be forgotten, that the 
negative possibility of sinlessness asserted above had as its 
counterpart more than the mere positive direction of the 
Spirit of God. As the new Head of the human race, the 
Redeemer had that Spirit, indeed, without measure from 
the beginning. He was sanctified, when he was sent into 
the world, as the Son of God. The Holy Ghost was upon 
Him as the Son of Man; as the Son of God He was the 
Giver, and not the Receiver, of the Holy Ghost. Hence, 
however true it is that the Spirit directed the liberty of the 
Redeemer’s will into the freedom of a necessary holiness, 
it must be remembered that behind and beneath this there 
was the personality of the Son of God incarnate. This 
was the eternal guarantee and absolute necessity of His 
sinlessness. There is danger lurking in a sentence which 
we find in the same connection : ‘‘ The grace of God resting 
on Him indicates the religious principle which was the 
profound and holy stimulant of this double development of 
soul and body.” Grace was not the same thing in Christ 
as in us: the boundless difference, which the very words 
“‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” indicate, ought to be 
saved from the possibility of being forgotten. We may 


compare these words with those of the same author in his 
Commentary on St. Luke :— 


‘‘ We see that Luke is in earnest with the development and, 
therefore, with the humanity of Jesus. It was the normal growth 
of man physically and morally viewed. This was realised now for 
the first time without interruption. Thus the satisfaction of God 
rested on this Infant, in whom was realised the Divine creating 
thought. This is what the last proposition of verse 40 brings out: 
Grace, the Divine favour. This word is in contrast with Hand, in 
ch. i. 66. The accusative, ‘on Him,’ marks the energy with 
which the grace of God rested on the Infant, penetrating him 
throughout. This is in contrast with ch. i. 66, ‘ with him,’ which 
expressed only a simple co-operation. This picture is partly bor- 
rowed from that of the child Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 26); but Luke 
omits here the idea of the favour with man, which he reserves for 
ver. 52, where he will describe the Young Man, and no longer the 
Infant.” 


Here, also, there is a certain confusion. The favour of 
God which rested upon the Incarnate in His “ altogether 
lovely” development is confounded with a secret energy of 
grace which in all others is the spring of sanctity. In 
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reality, the word only signifies that unmeasured compla- 
cency which was expressed at the baptism, and which, now 
and then, rested upon the Divine-human development, and 
not the human alone. The human alone, indeed, cannot 
be thought of: it is a notion foreign to the New Testament 
Christ. The personality of the Eternal Son must never be 
sacrificed to the presence.of the Holy Ghost in the Repre- 
sentative of mankind. Though we are anticipating a future 
topic, reference may be made to the difficulty in which our 
author. involves: himself by forgetting this. Here are his 
words, in the Commentary: ‘‘The mother is the repre- 
sentative of the human nature: she transmits it to the 
infant. The seal of personality comes from the father. 
This last element might, then, fail in the unique case of 
the appearance, in the way of birth, of a pre-existent per- 
sonality.” Not dwelling now on the question of the 
genesis of personality, we: may observe that this. pre- 
existent personality brought into human nature by the 
incarnation ought not to be excluded from the process of 
development. Whatever His self-limitation as the Son of 
God might be, it could not be a limitation of His necessary 
holiness. At least, it must needs ensure to the develop- 
ment of the child Jesus a perfect sinlessness, and distin- 
guish between His process of obedient consecration and 
that which was the merely normal and interrupted process 
of humanity. 

This leads at once to the baptism of our Lord, the second 
of the theological truths which are supposed to be obscured 
by the doctrine of our Saviour’s necessary sinlessness. 
Here, again, we shall deal only with our author. He lays 
too much stress upon “the profoundly human trait” that 
the Lord’s baptism took place when he was thirty years of 
age ; when, therefore, the faculties of His human: nature 
were precisely perfected. Hence he regards it.as the term 
of the- human development: a notion which has no support 
in Scripture, and none in the nature of things. If any 
such term: needs to be assigned, we should be much more 
disposed to fix it at that earlier epoch when the youthful 
Redeemer became a ‘Son of the law,” when He passed 
from childhood to the verge of what, in His higher order of 
perfection, was the verge of maturity. He then formally 
assumed. “‘ His Father’s work,” apart from which He had 
none of His own, and had no further goal of His proper 
human development.. Then His human mind was fully 
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conscious of His Divine-human personality; and that was 
His consummation. That was to Him what maturity is 
to us. It is true that He was “‘subject to them” in 
Nazareth; that is, He afterwards exhibited perfect filial 
devotion and submission until He left them for His mis- 
sion, which began long after the age of maturity. He 
grew in stature as He grew in age; He increased in wis- 
dom, from that time onwards, without limit; at least 
without any limit of so-called maturity. He grew also in 
favour with God and man; the Father’s complacency grew 
more manifest in its expressions as to His Person down to 
the last; though when His Person and His atoning work 
were united in one, that favour seemed to be withdrawn 
from the representative of human sin. He grew in favour 
with men—not like John the Baptist in the deserts—until 
the union of His Person and His work made them hide 
their faces from Him. This is a point of no deep signifi- 
cance. Development there was before and after the period 
of His twelfth year. But the entire narrative of St. Luke 
—who once lifted the veil on the mystery of Christ, hid- 
den for so many long years—seems to exbibit to us the 
real term of our Lord’s maturity of Messianic self- 
consciousness. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the important 
question of the Saviour’s temptation. But we may boldly 
lay down a proposition which subverts what has been given 
above: That the Redeemer of mankind was tempted really 
and truly, and learned the secrets of human temptation, 
so as to add sympathy to His other High-priestly qualifica- 
tions, without the possibility of fallmg under the pressure 
of assault. Here, once more, we must note some points 
in our author’s Christology, without committing ourselves 
to a discussion of the general question. 

“To be above temptation belongs to God alone; to 
tempt is the propriety of the devil; to be tempted is the 
position of man.” The first of these propositions is above 
challenge; but the others must be taken with some re- 
servation. There is a sense in which temptation is trial : 
in that sense, God Himself may tempt, using or not using 
Satan as His instrument; and in that sense temptation 
may be only the means of approving or rather demon- 
strating an impeccable condition. Through the avenues 
of the thought and sensibility attacks from without. may 
be addressed to the will, attacks demanding the utmost 
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strain of resistance even on the part of the sinless Being 
supposed to be incapable of sin. To be tempted, finally, 
is the destiny of man for a season ; but only for a season; 
it has its purpose, and limits; and is at the utmost an 
accident. In the case of our Lord the temptation was 
part of His submission, endured to exhibit His sinlessness 
and as the beginning of His sacrifice. But if He was 
tempted on all points as we are, it was without sin: that 
is, it was temptation such as a sinless being may undergo 
who could not sin. 

There are many modern theologians, however, who 
assume that our Lord took the nature of man with its 
germ of sin in it, and that He literally condemned our sin 
in His own flesh, in sinful flesh, and not merely in the 
likeness of sinful flesh. It is common enough to connect 
this strange misconception of the Gospel with the names 
of Menken and Edward Irving, or others, and so dismissing 
it. But it is an error exceedingly prevalent in the theories 
of many who utterly renounce it practically, or, rather, 
who adopt it only in theory, and never allow it to influence 
their views of Christ’s character. Their conception of the 
work of the Redeemer includes the notion of His triumph- 
ing over sin in Himself before He triumphed over the sin 
of the world. The current expositions of the temptation 
of our Lord are much infected by this idea. Hence the 
application of the term “struggle” to the Redeemer’s 
contest with Satan in the wilderness; and the general 
tone which seems to describe the achievement of His 
victory as a driving back of Satan from a territory which 
he had usurped, the restoring our nature from the dominion 
of sin, instead of remembering that it was the shielding 
that nature from the incursion of sin by a power mightier 
than that of man. No theology can be more reverent than 
that which is represented by Dr. Godet, and none can be 
more faithful to the essential doctrine of the sinlessness of 
our a But let the tone of the following extract be 
noticed :— 


“ A third trait in the baptism of Jesus, which reveals the reality 
of His human nature, is the prayer with which He descends into 
the waters of Jordan. In this prayer was expressed, for the first 
time, in a manner perfectly pure, the sigh of guilty humanity for 
pardon, as also the thirst of pure humanity for the life of heaven, 
the Holy Spirit, without whom the human soul no more than 
vegetates, Prayer is the cry of human indigence ; Jesus prayed in 
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the feeling of this indigence, which was therefore common to Him 
with us.” 


Before continuing the quotation to the point specially 
referred to, let us pause to mark the force of these words. 
The writer does not mean that our Lord prayed the prayer 
of contrition seeking pardon ; for he has just been dilating 
upon the fact that “if there was a human sentiment 
foreign to the heart of Jesus—there was one and only one 
—it was that of penitence.” Then why use language 
which may bear that meaning? It will be answered that 
our Lord’s sympathy with the sinful race was so perfect 
that He confessed its sins and uttered its aspirations. But 
this is a view of the Redeemer’s representative character 
that the Scriptures do not sustain. It is true that the 
Baptist pointed to Jesus as “‘ the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world ;” and that He was ‘‘ numbered 
with the transgressors” and ‘“‘made sin for us.” No 
truth is more profoundly true than that our Lord, by what 
the French call solidarité and we His union with the race 
as its representative, assumed the responsibility of the sin 
of mankind which was laid upon Him. But it is not in 
harmony with the teaching of Scripture to represent Him 
as having confessed in His own Person the sins of the 
world. There is no trace of such language anywhere ; not 
in those passages which would have required it to be 
stated if it had been admissible. Here, in the first re- 
corded instance of the prayer of Jesus, it is not said that 
“‘He descended praying into the waters of the Jordan,” 
but that His prayer was intermediate between His baptism 
with water by man and His baptism by the Father with 
the Holy Ghost. It was His first Messianic appeal to 
Heaven ; not the cry of “indigence,” but the earnest of 
what became afterwards the “I will” of the filial confident 
demand of all that belonged to His office. This remark will 
apply to the long procession of the prayers in which the 
incarnate God held communion with His Father. ‘ Ask 
of me, and I will give thee,” is an assurance which has a 
very different sense when referred to Christ from that 
which it has when referred to man generally ; in the only 
instance of the Redeemer’s supplication that might seem 
to contradict this we have the very words of His petition 
preserved for us. In Gethsemane His agony of prayer 
was part of His passion, and belongs to that awful 
obedience unto death, the mysterious pressure of which 
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proved that He was man, but man whose will was the will 
of the Son of God incarnate who could not “ fail nor be 
discouraged.” That was only, as it were, part of the 
high-priestly prayer in which He sanctified Himself, but 
in which the High Priest never uses the language of con- 
fession on the part. of mankind. The thought to which 
we have been referring is full of beauty and pathos, but it 
is foreign to the spirit and words of the New Testament. 
It is altogether too human a view of the Saviour’s 
temptation which regards Him as having ‘‘ learned what 
it was He had to avoid.” We must quote the whole 
assage, as expressing with much precision a notion which 
is with the same inconsistency, but in a much more 
mystical style, current in much of our English theology :— 


“ And why, then, does God deem it necessary to surrender to the 
test of temptation the Being to whom He has just accorded such 
great graces? Precisely because of those graces themselves. He 
must learn, in the school of temptation, to consecrate to God alone 
the gifts which He has received. Will not Jesus be very often 
tempted, in fact, in the course of His public career, to employ His 
miraculous power in ameliorating His own personal and terrestrial 
condition, which would involve the denial of His true human 
condition ? Will He not have occasion, many times, through the 
enthusiasm of the people, to play the réle of a political Messiah 
and glorious sovereign, which would be no other than the denial of 
the réle of a redeeming Messiah such as God conceived it, and such 
as the real needs of humanity demanded? Will He not frequently, 
moreover, be exposed to the temptation of arbitrarily and without 
moral necessity making use of the omnipotence entrusted to Him, 
which would have been a supreme indiscretion in the face of God 
His Father, and the denial of His filial character? To avoid these 
rocks in the course of His life, it was needful that He should have 
learned to know them beforehand ; like the captain of a ship, who, 
before committing himself to the ocean, must needs have studied 
on the chart the reefs sown in the seas which he has to navigate. 
This was the service which the temptation in the wilderness 
rendered to Jesus. In His baptism He had learned what He had to 
do; by His temptation He understood what it was necessary that 
He should avoid. This the Father instructed Him, thus the 
Father gave Him warning. Is not such an education as this 
appropriate to the human condition? Is it not such as was de- 
manded by the work of the Man who had received the task of 
bruising, in the name of entire humanity, the head of the serpent ?” 


Dr. Godet is not a Nestorian in his Christology; he is 
rather, as will be seen, a Eutychian, making the presence 
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of the Divine Son of God a real power working in a 
perfect man. In fact he is neither; his views are not 
consistent with any ancient or modern theory. For the 
whole of the above statement deals with the Person of our 
Lord as undergoing a human discipline, or merely human 
discipline apart from the inseparable existence in Him of 
a Divine nature. We must not examine the passage, as 
other topics await us. Suffice that the subjection of our 
Lord to “‘the test of temptation” says enough. He was 
necessarily approved of God, and must also be approved of 
man; not found wanting when the utmost temptation of 
trial was applied to Him. Before the trial and after it we 
hear, ‘‘ This is My beloved Son!” It was not to teach 
Him what He must avoid, but to teach the tempter, and 
all men through him, who this New Man was. And as to 
Christ Himself He learned indeed much; for He learned 
in His human consciousness what is the nature and what 
the pressure of the temptations which beset mankind. 
More also He learned, for He was tempted behind the veil 
which is not lifted; but the secrets of His interior 
Messianic temptation—how upon His Divine-human con- 
sciousness the infinite weight of His atoning vocation fell 
—are as unfathomable to us as the mystery of His one 
indivisible Person. 

Dr. Godet insists that the sanctity of Jesus was human, 
as being progressive and as being developed in struggle. 
For the former, he appeals to the words of the Hebrews: 
—‘*‘ He learned obedience by the things which He suffered.” 
But he omits what is essential, “‘ though a Son,” which 
implies that He learned the mystery of a special submis- 
sion—The Obedience—which was not that of human nature 
alone, but that of His Mediatorial Person. It was that 
obedience which was unto death, which was the Divine 
parallel, counterpart, and much more abundant compensa- 
tion of Adam’s disobedience, and rendered by the second 
Adam, ‘‘the Lord from heaven.” It has no relation to the 
perscnal sanctity of our Lord, being an obedience of which 
that sanctity was not a part, but the absolute preliminary 
and necessary condition. He appeals also to the words of 
St. John, “the Evangelist whom they charge with most 
tendency to deny or diminish His humanity: ”’—‘“ For 
them I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in 
truth.” But this sanctification is strictly a sacrificial term. 
It is thought by our author to signify the gradual and 
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progressive consecration of all the natural faculties to the 
task imposed by God. Applied to Jesus, it is made to 
indicate that He applied to God’s service in redemption 
every energy, and denied to every natural taste every 
gratification that might impede His work. 

“ Jesus possessed all the qualities of heart which rendered Him 
apt to enjoy the amenities of life and of family joy, all the faculties 
of intelligence which are the objects of literary or scientific educa- 
tion. The parables prove that He might have been an eminent 
poet or painter; many of His discourses reveal in Him the incom- 
parable popular orator ; the most profound philosopher appears in 
a large number of His moral sentences. But to surrender Himself 
exclusively to one or the other of these aptitudes would have been 
to renounce, or at least toinvade, the commission which His Father 
imposed on Him ; and progress or sanctity in Him consisted in the 
exclusive application of all the virtualities included in His being to 
His mission as Saviour of the world. Precisely in virtue of this 
character, so profoundly human, of His sanctity He could say, 
‘I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth.’ This 
sanctification of the human life, which He accomplished in His own 
Person, He proposed, in fact, to reproduce at a later time in all 
those who should be united to Him by faith. Their sanctity was 
to be that very same which He realised in His own person at this 
moment, and which the Spirit would communicate to them when 
the time should come. How decisive a proof of the really human 
character of His holiness ! ” 


To this passage of the final prayer we must apply the 
same principle that we apply to those words, ‘‘ Your God 
and my God.” He who does not see the distinction 
between the high-priestly consecration of the Divine-human 
life to the expiation of human sin, and the consecration 
which, through the truth, should be wrought out in 
believers, will at all points mistake the relation between 
Christ and us. As to all the rest of the detail, it is enough 
to suggest that a certain feeling is evoked by such repre- 
sentations in every loyal Christian, the very presence of 
which condemns the theory and the expression that it 
adopts. This may be said also of the next idea, that of 
struggle, as essential to the human sanctity of our Lord. 
Here there can be no doubt that many hard sayings of the 
New Testament seem on the side of our author. He points 
to the whole life of Christ, from the struggle it cost Him 
in His twelfth year to leave the temple, down to the scene 
of Gethsemane, as showing an incessant struggle. All we 
can say—it is only a repetition of what has been said 
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above—is that the struggle was never to win, or secure, or 
maintain a human holiness which never could have been 
in question, but to accomplish a Divine-human sacrificial 
obedience requiring a submission of the human will that 
cost unspeakable agony, but never could be doubtful. 
The struggle was real, and cost unspeakable agony, but 
never could be doubtful. The struggle was real, and 
expressed itself in the human nature, but it was the 
struggle of infinite endurance, not the struggle to induce 
the will to endure. 

Omitting many other illustrations of the veritable 
Humanity of our Lord, we must dwell on the striking 
account of the Transfiguration. The key to this event our 
author finds in the original destination of man to pass by 
a royal road from innocence to sanctity, and from sanctity, 
through physical and spiritual glorification, into glory. It 
marks the point of transition from the active to the 
passive work of Christ. That crisis was reached when the 
Saviour, having accomplished the work of duty in which 
man had failed, should show the path of life by which it 
was intended that man should pass to his eternal destina- 
tion. The Transfiguration was the first step in this 
glorious way. ‘The glorification commenced; the cloud 
which encompassed Him was the chariot in which He 
should go up; and the two messengers from the other 
world were sent to escort Him thither. Now here comes 
the explanation. Two opposite ways of departing from 
this earthly life offered themselves to Him. One, that to 
which His sanctity gave Him right, and which, thus 
viewed, was to Him the normal issue: the glorious trans- 
formation originally destined for man not separated from 
God, and of which this Transfiguration was the prelude. 
Jesus might have accepted this triumphal departure, 
and God may be supposed to have offered it, for it was 
the recompense due to His sanctity. But, had He 
thus gone into His glory, He would have entered it 
alone. Humanity unreconciled would have remained upon 
earth. Side by side with this method of departure was 
another which Jesus contemplated—that which was 
“accomplished at Jerusalem.” It was this which He 
decided on, and His decision was communicated to the two 
great representatives of the Old Covenant. After having 
accomplished the task of innocent man, Jesus, instead of 
laying His hand on the crown which was the price of His 
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victorious career, turned aside in view of another task 
which He had to fulfil—that last and indispensable work 
which He must perform if He would ascend, not alone, but 
surrounded by a numberless host of the new and redeemed 
mankind. But what He refused on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration He would receive finally on the Mount of 
Ascension. 


‘* We are then justified in concluding thus. Jesus was true man, 
and this true man was perfect man, at all points accomplished as to 
destiny. From the manger to the cross, from the cross to the throne, 
the spectacle of His life extorts from us the cry, the full meaning of 
which Pilate, who gave it to us, knew not: ‘Behold the man!’ 
Behold man, accomplishing his normal development; man succumb- 
ing under the weight of the judgment brought upon him by our 
sin; man rehabilitated with honour; man exalted at last into all 
the dignity of his destiny, much as it was perfidiously anticipated 
by the enemy when ue murmured into the ear of humanity at the 
outset, that word which formulated the term of his history, 
‘Ye shall be as gods!’” 


But it ought always to be remembered that the man who 
thus represents mankind is not simply our representative 
in the integrity of His manhood. He is assuredly the last 
Adam ; but as such is expressly termed “the Lord from 
Heaven.” Those who lay such stress upon St. Paul’s 
testimony to the parallel between the second and the first 
Adam, and so anxiously maintain the identity with us as 
to nature of our Redeemer and Saviour, ought not to forget 
that the Apostle left on record that other testimony to the 
last Adam. Nothing is gained by the jealous solicitude of 
these authors as to the reality of our Lord’s manhood. 
The Nestorian Christ cannot be the Saviour of the world. 
The manhood of our Lord was only the organ of His 
Divine-human personality ; nor must we conceive of any- 
thing in Him that did not belong to the “Lord from 
Heaven.” His relation to our race is not that of a brother 
only, but that of its Creator allying Himself with the work 
of His hands. His sanctity was a necessary sanctity, 
wrought out in human nature, which was not saved from 
sin, but shown to be capable of being sinless. His 
obedience was not obligatory upon his human nature, as if 
He had a human ally responsible to Himself as its Lord. 
His personality was not that of a member of our race. He 
was a God-man, Emmanuel, God with us. His atoning 
passion was not only in degree, but in nature, what mere 
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humanity could never have undergone ; and His obedience 
was submission to a commandment written in no code of 
laws. The whole transaction was between the Father and 
the Son incarnate. In presenting His obedience the 
Saviour left us an example; but it was the example shown 
by God exhibiting a human holiness, who could enable us 
to imitate what He presented for our imitation. 

Passing to the second designation, the Son of God, we 
find in this essay a noble vindication of the absolute 
Divinity involved in the words; but the treatment falls 
short of the full appreciation of the eternal generation of 
the Son in the Divine essence. The stress is laid upon the 
fact that our Lord knew Himself to be the object of the 
Father’s love. ‘‘ Before coming down to live below, as 
man, He enjoyed above, as the Son, the riches of the love 
of the Father and of the Divine estate. And when He 
came to the term of His terrestrial existence, He asked 
back again the glory which He possessed before. This is 
the mystery unknown to human reason, to which He 
alluded when, in the Synoptists, He said: ‘No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father.’” Now, however true it 
is, and however sublime the truth, that the Son felt Himself 
one with the Father in the bond of an eternal love, the 
Gospels and Epistles carry the relation into a deeper region, 
if possible, than that. The ethical relation is also an 
ontological one. In other words, the Son represents Him- 
self as the Only-begotten in an eternal generation. What 
we call the Eternal Sonship is not merely a human deduc- 
tion from these passages, as if it were no more than an 
anthropomorphic form of speech: it is the express doctrine 
of the New Testament, and of great importance as 
protecting the Person of the Son from the theory of self- 
depotentiation orself-lowering which thisauthor represents. 
Hence it has no place in this essay. Dr. Godet convinc- 
ingly shows that the name Son of God must not be made 
synonymous with Messiah; he proves that it imports 
essential Divinity. But he avoids any reference to that 
eternal relation of the Son to the Father which makes 
Him as Son partaker of the Divine nature which is absolute, 
immutable, and incapable of diminution or change. 

Before proceeding to the indivisible Person it may be 
well to point out how constantly the doctrine of the eternal 
generation is taught in connection with the division of the 
two natures in Christ. Strictly speaking, it is taught in 
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no other way; but in this way it is taught, and that 
absolutely. Almost in every instance in which the Divine 
nature of the Redeemer is placed in antithesis with the 
human, the term Son is used; showing that the Godhead 
is that of the Son. It may indeed be said that this is quite 
consistent with an Arian Sonship; nor can this be doubted, 
if we take merely the word Son itself. But, when we con- 
sider what the Saviour and His Apostles declare to be the 
meaning of the term Son, we shall not hesitate to accept 
the great truth, that in the mystery of the Divine essence, 
there is one Person who from eternity bears the relation of 
Son. Had the Sonship been the result of the incarnation, 
and the terms Son of God and Son of man been therefore 
appropriated interchangeably to the Messianic Person, we 
should not have found the higher nature of our Lord so 
habitually defined as that of the Son. The following are 
striking words :— 

‘He attributes to Himself a relation with God of a kind unique 
and absolutely unfathomable by the created intelligence: a relation 
the Divine mystery of which cannot be unfolded to us mortals but 
by means of a revelation of which He Himself is the sole author. 
Like God Himself, He Has His angels who will form His cortége 
on the day of His glorious reappearance, and during the whole of 
the present economy the name under which God is to be celebrated 
and confessed by the Church, and which gives its character to the 
New Covenant, is that of ‘The Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.’ 
This is the formula of the new revelation which henceforward com- 
pletes that of Jehovah, revealed to Moses for Isracl. To give in 
these passages to the name of Son the meaning of Messiah is a thing 
impossible. Let the attempt be made to substitute the latter for 
the former, and the absurdity of the synonym will be at once 
manifest: ‘No one knoweth the Messiah but the Father, and the 
Father but the Messiah!’ ‘Baptising them in the name of the 
Father, of the Messiah, and of the Holy Ghost!’ Such words would 
have no meaning unless there had been already attached to the 
term Messiah the notion of a being Divine!” 


The argument for the Eternal Sonship could not be more 
forcibly put than in these words and those which follow; 
but it is hard to understand how the writer can adopt and 
advocate a theory which requires the essential diminution 
of the glory of the Son, whose eternal possession of the 
incommunicable and unchangeable attributes of the God- 
head he so earnestly dilates upon. 


“In the face of Jewish monotheism, so jealous of the incom- 
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municable rights of Jehovah, such a manner of speaking of Himself, 
on the part of a Jew so pious as Jesus, would be totally incom- 
prehensible if the Fourth Evangelist did not come to our aid and 
explain to us the meaning of those extraordinary expressions pre- 
served by the Synoptists, in exhibiting to us clearly the existence 
of this mysterious Personage before the present scene. 

“‘ What was that anterior glory, possessed before the foundation 
of the world, which Jesus asks back again? He Himself tells us: 
it was that of having been, from before all ages, the object of the 
Father’s love. Before coming to live here below, as man, He 
enjoyed above, as the Son, the riches of the love of His Father and 
of a Divine estate. And now that He has reached the limit of His 
terrestrial existence, He asks back again that glory which He 
possessed before. This is the mystery, unknown to human reason, 
which he ailuded to when, in the Synoptist, He said, ‘No man 
knoweth the Son save the Father.’ ” 


The eternal generation, that is to say, Personality of 
the Second Person as that of One who eternally receives 
His being from the Father—in this incomprehensible 
sense subordinate, but without any inferiority of essence 
or dignity—is a mysterious truth which the New Testament 
implies in every part. It really lies at the basis of the 
incarnation ; though we cannot with our dim intelligence 
understand the connection between our nature created in 
the image of God and that of the express image of the 
Divine Person. Hence it is perpetually brought before us 
in the Gospels and the Epistles. Every declaration of the 
dignity of the Incarnate Redeemer is based on His Son- 
ship; it is His Sonship which gives Him the name that 
allies Him with us; His Sonship is the central idea of His 
whole being, character and work. It is the term which 
expresses the utmost dignity, and the deepest abasement, 
of the Redeemer. It is the term around which all 
Christology revolves. 

The various attempts which have been made humanly 
to solve the wonderful assumption of the filial relation on 
the part of our Lord cannot be here discussed. Every 
phase of scepticism, and rationalism, and theological 
speculation has its distinct effort at solution. We have 
just heard Dr. Godet’s, which scarcely goes beyond this, 
that the consciousness which Jesus had of His Divine 
essence existed in Him in an elementary way from His 
birth. It gradually strengthened within Him; and was 
rendered clear and distinct by the revelation which He 
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received at His baptism. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the formulas adopted to express the origination in 
Christ of the consciousness of being the Son of God. 
‘Jesus bore in His consciousness the certitude of being 
this Being. What He felt behind Him, when He searched 
into the last recesses of His nature, was not, as in our case, 
the void of nothingness: it was the plenitude of the Divine 
life. As to Him, birth seemed not like the transition from 
non-being to existence, but like the passing from Divine 
riches to the dependence of the human life.” We should 
be disposed to invert the order. It was not the human 
consciousness that became aware of the Divine. In all things 
let the Divine have the pre-eminence: it was the con- 
sciousness of the Eternal Son that added to itself the con- 
sciousness of a human existence and all its results. 

The theory of M. Renan may seem to our readers hardly 
worth referring to. In England it has become obsolete : 
perhaps no hypothesis ever introduced to the English 
mind has exerted less influence. But the freshness and 
vigour of Dr. Godet’s defence, as based upon his own 
Christological principles, justifies some slight allusion to 
one point in the Frenchman’s sentimental solution of the 
mystery. He supposes that our Lord was the dupe of an 
illusion which gradually developed itself in His thoughts. 
He is supposed to have begun by persuading Himself that 
He was called to play the part of the Messiah ; by degrees 
He fell under the influence of the enthusiasm which He 
witnessed among His disciples, and came to regard Himself 
as a Divine apparition among men. Again and again it 
has been shown how utterly inconsistent this idea is with 
the moral purity, and tranquillity, and exaltation of the 
character of Jesus, with the humility, tenderness, genile- 
ness, and unvarying and inexhaustible charity which He 
displayed to the last. But our present author dwells upon 
the absolute contradiction of this theory to a positive fact, 
which is established by all the Gospel documents without 
the least appearance of concert or calculation. According 
to all the records, Jesus is not represented as arriving at 
the consciousness of being the Son of God through the 
mediation of His consciousness of being the Israelitish 
Messiah. On the contrary, He is represented as knowing 
Himself to be the Messiah, because He knew Himself to be 
the Son in relation to God. Being the Son, He alone could 
be the King of Israel and the Lord of the world. The 
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manner in which this is proved suggests some points to 
our fconsideration. It seems to us to introduce another 
kind of gradual consciousness which, however successful as 
against M. Renan, is itself liable to grave objection. 
For instance, it is shown that Jesus, in His twelfth year, 
did not express any conviction, more or less intellectual, of 
His Messianic dignity, but only a purely religious con- 
sciousness of His unique relation with God, as His Son :— 
“* Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
“This term, My Father’s, does not as yet imply in the 
thought of the infant a precise dogma; it is only a moral 
relation that is in question. He does not here move in the 
domain of theological knowledge, but in that of intimate 
feeling; and it is precisely on that account that this 
declaration is adapted to fill us with admiration, and to 
inspire us with an absolute confidence in the Child that 
speaks in such a manner.” This we cannot accept. We 
cannot but transfer back from the later declarations of the 
New Testament to this earlier one the great truth that God 
was manifest in the flesh, and that it was the Eternal Son 
who already speaks through the lips of the Child Jesus 
that mystery which He perfectly knew, and which Mary 
His mother pondered in her heart. But this leads to the 
third branch of our subject, as treated by Dr. Godet, the 
union of the new natures or conditions of being in the 
indivisible Person of the God-man. 


“A woman of genius has remarked: ‘ Dieu nous a donné de 
quoi faire un are, et nous en voulons faire un cercle.’ In other 
words: God has thought fit to place before us in His Revelation 
certain facts which appear contradictory; and we entertain the 
vain idea that we can succeed in bringing them into harmony. 
But, after all, would such an effort be blameworthy? I think 
not. It is important to remember, however, that in undertaking 
this task we pass from the domain of faith to that of theology. 
The faith confirms the revealed facts: faith is nourished by them, 

- and lives by them, without investigating in what way they agree 
together for the understanding. Science seeks to establish that 
harmony by means of hypotheses which are suggested by the facts 
profoundly pondered, and, to employ a figure more exact perhaps 
than that quoted above, it seeks to construct the arch of the bridge 
on the two columns which faith has provided. 

“ In the case before us the two facts which faith receives at the 
hands of Revelation and transmits to scientific elaboration, are the 

—true Humanity and the true Divinity of Jesus Christ. The effort of 
science, the results of which neither confirm nor invalidate in any 
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degree the two facts themselves acquired by faith, must have for 
its object to show that there is no contradiction between these 
two fundamental data, but that, on the contrary, there reigns be- 
tween them a profound accordance. Only it must never be for- 
gotten that these efforts at solution are no longer in the region of 
faith : they belong to theology. This must be carefully remem- 
bered by the reader of the following pages. 

“Man! God! What an impassable abyss at the first glance be- 
tween these two terms! But itis expedient to recall to our thoughts 
here two great principles of our Biblical monotheism. The first is 
the absolute liberty of God. God is not, like the creature, governed 
by a nature which is imposed on Him from without and which must 
incessantly and in everything be taken into account. ‘I will be 
what I will be,’ said Jehovah to Moses: that is to say, always and 
at any moment what it shall please me to be. Thesecond is the abso- 
lute perfectibility of man. Man was made in the image of God. 
He is not therefore condemned, like the beings of nature, to turn for 
ever in the same circle. His progressiveness—if the term may be 
allowed—has no limit but the absolute good to which he aspires. 
The emblem of human life is a spiral, not a circle.” 


Here we might be disposed to contest at the outset the 
statement that we are not interdicted from attempting to 
sound the depths of this great abyss. ‘‘ And this unity, 
which is perhaps the greatest mystery of religious science, 
it is not forbidden to us to explore: the Church has formu- 
lated it in the title, God-man, Vhomme-Dieu.” But the 
attempt, prosecuted in the sense and in the spirit intended 
by Dr. Godet, is not to be regarded as a transgression of 
the limits of Christian investigation. Certainly there is a 
negative sense in which the inquiry may be very profitably 
conducted : that is, with constant reference to the errors 
which are to be avoided and the definitions that are not 
to be accepted. This, indeed, is a distinction that may be 
established in regard to all the ultimate mysteries of the 
Christian faith. No study, and no definition the result of 
study, will ever avail to make them more familiar in their 
secret to the human understanding. They are mysteries, 
not only in the sense of being truths long unrevealed and 
at length disclosed, but also in the sense of being truths 
which, revealed as truths, will be for ever beyond the reach 
of the human reason. It may be, indeed, that eternity 
will throw some light upon them; we must not be too 
ready to bankrupt the resources of a future state, of which 
it is said that in it we shall know as we are known. It 
may be that the unsolvable mysteries of the present “time” 
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will prove to be mysteries in the old, familiar, Scriptural 
sense, that of secrets to be made manifest in eternity. 
We are now, however, considering our present mystery in 
relation to the present world. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the Scriptural treatment 
of this subject, than the entire absence of such statements 
and definitions as help theology in the solution of this 
question. That there is no hypothesis, nor the shadow of 
an hypothesis, we must not affirm; simply because the 
Volume of Inspiration knows nothing of hypotheses or 
theories, in the very nature of the case. But it may be 
said that there is no trace of any the slightest intention 
on the part of the writers to deal with the nature of the 
link between the Divine and the Human in the Person of 
Christ: there is no trace—to put the same thing in 
another form—of any intention on the part of the Holy 
Ghost to furnish helps to the investigation of what is called 
scientific theology. With the fact of the presence of two 
natures in the One Person of Christ it is far otherwise. 
That is declared in a wide variety of ways: indeed, there is 
no topic in theology which is more abundantly illustrated, 
nor one that may be proved by such a large array of 
evidence. It would not be overstating the case to assert 
that every writer in the New Testament gives his own 
independent testimony to the fact of the One Person being 
both God and man, while not one hints at the nature of the 
change which the descending Son or the raised Humanity 
might be supposed to undergo. 

But this reserve on the part of Scripture does not dis- 
courage our Christological studies, so far at least as they 
have as their object the guarding of the doctrine from 
error. When theology, in alliance with philosophy, 
attempts to do more than this, and seeks to establish 
positive conclusions, or to discover and formulate the pre- 
cise laws that govern the relation of the Divine to the 
Human in Christ, we cannot but think that it is doomed to 
be baffled for ever, if not to run into manifold errors. 
Now, the difference between the early Church, the Church 
of the Gcumenical Councils, and the Church of modern 
times, is very marked in relation to this question. The 
first four, or the first six, Councils laid down defensive 
definitions which protected the Person of Christ from dan- 
gerous error: more than this they did not attempt to do. 
The modern Church, especially the modern Protestant 
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Church, has not been content with the ancient defensive 
and negative formulas: it has prosecuted Christology as a 
positive problem, and spent much pains upon the attempt 
to discover the hidden principles which, formulated in a 
statement, will make the incarnation a mystery revealed 
or made manifest. Not with much success. If the solu- 
tion of the problem could ever be supposed to be reached, 
and the statement of that solution made plain, it would 
be when an accomplished Frenchman expounds the deepest 
German researches. That is what we have in the present 
volume. With what result we shall see. 


“ If God is absolutely free, He is not indissolubly bound to the 
Divine estate. What rich man has not the right, if he thinks fit, 
to make himself poor and live in poverty? What king, if really 
free, is not free to lay aside his crown, and make himself a simple 
citizen? This is what St. Paul tells us: ‘ Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus, that though He was rich, for our sake He became 
poor, that we through His poverty might be rich.’ His riches was 
the glory of the Divine estate; His poverty was the dependence 
which is the property of the human condition. He exchanged the 
former for the latter, because it was the only means of raising us 
from the latter to the former. Would His Divinity have been true 
riches to Him if, when His charity moved Him to despoil Himself 
to associate with us, He had been inseparably bound to that mode 
of existence, and could not adopt that which His love dictated to 
Him to assume? The liberty of the Divine estate itself would have 
become to Him a chain, an intolerable slavery. He would not 
have been that which He would to be, if He could not have clothed 
Himself with our humanity.” 


First let us consider the human analogies which are 
here used. The rich man may certainly surrender his 
riches and the king may surrender his crown; but the one 
in that case ceases to be a rich man and the other ceases 
to be a king. The accident of possessing riches, or of 
being a king, might be laid aside at the will of the subject. 
But that has no analogy with the possession of Divine 
existence, which is not'an accident. This cannot be 
renounced : in the nature of things it is for ever impos- 
sible. It is vain to attempt a distinction between existence 
and mode of existence. With God existence and mode of 
existence are the same thing. Dr. Godet means to intimate 
that the Son Incarnate had no existence or manner of 
existence which was apart from, unlimited by, the human 
existence and manner of existence. His language is, that 
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He ‘‘ exchanged” the Divine condition for the human con- 
dition. This word “‘ exchanged” very often occurs in the 
theories of depotentiation. But, as will be hereafter seen, 
there is no warrant for the expression in Scripture, and 
there should be nothing in dogmatic theology to necessi- 
tate its use. It is in this connection an offence. What- 
ever else is predicated of the descending Saviour, it is 
never said that He ceased to be in heaven when He began 
to be on earth, nor that He left behind Him with the 
Father a deposit of being which He would afterwards 
claim, nor that He suspended His relation to the Eternal 
Trinity ; nor, in short, that He in any sense whatever was, 
as to His Essential Deity, eclipsed, or depotentiated, or 
lowered, by the process of the incarnation. 

The two passages which are always supposed to bear the 
weight of this doctrine of exchange of conditions are that 
one which is quoted in the above extract and the classical 
passage in the Epistle to the Philippians. Neither of these, 
fairly examined, lends any countenance to such a doctrine. 
The language of St. Paul in both passages permits us to 
understand the humiliation of our Lord as running on in 
connection with His abiding dignity: not “‘ who was rich,” 
but “‘ who, being rich ;” not “‘made Himself of no reputa- 
tion” by changing His state, but even while being at the 
same time “‘in the form of God” and “ equal with God.” 
The glory of our Saviour’s condescension was that He 
veiled the perfectness which He knew Himself to possess, 
and, in even His relations with mankind, made His human 
nature the organ of His manifestation. It may be thought 
that this is precisely what Dr. Godet means ; but the careful 
student of his theological principles well knows that it is 
not so. He means much more than the suppression of 
the Divine side of His Personality and the prominent 
exhibition of the human side. He means much more than 
the assumption of a human soul which is His own, in all 
its poverty, at the same time that He knows Himself to be 
‘fone with the Father.”” He means, in fact, that with the 
Divine “glory” and the Divine “ manner of existence” 
the Divine Person Himself descends from heaven to earth, 
and is found only in the human soul of the Son of Man. 

The only word of the New Testament which may be 
adduced in support of such a doctrine as this is the testi- 
mony of St. John: ‘‘ The Word was made flesh ;” this 
historical becoming being made to signify being changed inte. 
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The term used by the Evangelist will not bear this mean- 
ing; and, even if it would, the immediate context of the 
paragraph, and the larger context of St. John’s writings, 
forbids the interpretation. The Logos, who became flesh, 
displayed nevertheless the glory of the Only-begotten Son 
who dwelt among us. All the expressions in this sentence 
protest against the notions of these theologians: the terms 
“‘ glory, only-begotten, the Son in the bosom of the Father, 
tabernacled among us,” all indicate that there is, and con- 
tinued to be, a distinction between the higher and the 
lower nature of Christ; such a distinction as the theory 
referred to cannot admit. The Divine Person maintains 
His rights : not indeed in contradistinction from a human 
person, but as giving to the Christ His highest name and 
character. If such language may be allowed, the Divinity 
is always the subject, and generally the active and spon- 
taneous subject, of every act and of every change. It is 
not that the human consciousness becomes aware of the 
Divine, but that the Divine consciousness knows the human 
as its own. The word of life ‘‘came in flesh,” ‘‘ made 
Himself of no reputation,” which implies His continuous 
existence as “ self,” and never ceased, as He could never 
cease, to be one with the Father in His Essential Being 
throughout all the infinite alternation of His states on 
earth and in heaven. Just-as we insisted on the absolute 
and necessary sinlessness of the Redeemer, in virtue of the 
a priori demand of His One Person, so also we insist upon 
the absolute immutability of the Divine essence as a 
principle which must be held fast, and with which every 
doctrine of the incarnation must be reconciled. 

Dr. Godet’s theory, it ought to be stated, is only a re- 
production of that of Gess, as his is only a reproduction 
of some fleeting views of the Scholastics. But he is an 
original thinker, and stamps upon every theory that he 
adopts the impress of his own mind. In his Commentaries, 
and in this volume, he has done all that words can do to 
reconcile us to the idea of a change of life and state sub- 
mitted to by the Son in His condescension. He makes the 
utmost of the sayings which seem to favour his way of 
stating the case; omits to quote those which are thoroughly 
opposed to it; and evidently writes himself into com- 
placency with his own hypothesis. But there is one proof 
that he is wrong continually appearing; that is, the im- 
possibility of preserving his speech from occasionally 
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betraying him. A Eutychian Christ cannot be God, neither 
can he be man. He is necessarily disavowed by both. 
Speaking of such a Christ, the advocate must needs use such 
language as follows: ‘‘ He strips Himself nowas man, just 
as He had stripped Himself as God, and, having reached 
the goal, instead of urging the claim of recompense for His 
just life, He takes on Himself the punishment of sinners.” 
It must be felt how the antithesis naturally falls into what 
He was as God and what He is as man. “He had 
abandoned by incarnation His Divine life; He surrenders 
to death His human life.” This abandoned Divine life, it 
is true, the Redeemer resumed on the ascension. But there 
is another great transfer and interchange. It is not the 
shining out of a Divinity through the humanity as its 
temple ; nor the glorification of the human nature as its 
organ, after the manner of Lutheranism; but the Divine 
life is possessed as human. Here comes in the second 
cardinal principle of the theory. 


“Tt is as the Son of Man that He henceforward possesses the 
life of the Son of God. How is that possible? Can the Divine 
glory dwell in the forms of human existence without causing 
humanity to ray it forth from all parts? ‘In whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the godhead bodily,’ replies St. Paul, who had con- 
templated the Saviour as glorified on the road to Damascus at first, 
then in the third heaven to which He was caught up, in the body 
or out of the body he could not tell. Why should not the human 
nature, created in the image of God, have been destined from the 
beginning to be the free organ of the life of God, the agent of His 
almightiness, the instrument of the sovereign activity of His love ? 
The God-man would in this case be no other than the true man, 
that is to say, man such as God eternally conceived and willed Him 
to be. Is not this the meaning of that wonderful word of St. 
Paul: ‘ Whom He foreknew [as His own by faith] He predestinated 
to bear the image of His Son, that He might be the Firstborn 
among many brethren.’ Would not the problem of the double 
nature of Jesus, Divine and human, be thus solved? What con- 
tradiction is there between the Divinity and the humanity of Jesus 
Christ when it is established that what God had in view from the 
beginning, the ideal man, was the God-man?” 


The latent assumption here that the God-man was the 
predestined Head of mankind, fallen or unfallen, we pass 
by. No student of theology has ever meditated much upon 
it without being impressed by the loveliness of the idea, 
and feeling it a hardship to be obliged to give it up. But 
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the fallacy here seems to be that of using the word image 
in two very different meanings in the same argument: 
argument, we say; for the quiet and allusive reference to 
St. Paul’s word has all the force of earnest reasoning, 
and, indeed, is the only kind of reasoning that can be 
brought to bear on the subject. Now let us apply Dr. 
Godet’s notion to our first parents created m the image of 
God, or of the Son of God. It would follow that Adam 
was an incarnation; or that the Divine life from which he 
fell, and which in Christ is restored, was, or at least was 
destined to be, that interpenetration of the Divine and 
human which Dr. Godet supposes to be the mystery of 
Christ’s Person. Applying it, as he does, to the saints in 
their union with Christ, he altogether changes the principles 
of that union, and removes it into another sphere. It is 
not effected through the Spirit of Christ, whose indwelling 
is the only indwelling of the Redeemer which the Scripture 
speaks of. We are made “ partakers of the Divine nature” 
in a sense which St. Peter never dreamed of; not of ‘‘ His 
holiness,” but of the Lord’s own “ Divine-human life,” 
which is, after all, rather His “deified humanity.” 

It follows, and our author does not scruple to accept the 
responsibility of saying it, that “‘the Son desires to do 
nothing less than this, to make of each of us another 
Himself, a representative of this supreme type : man-God.” 
This is what is meant by that “ perfectibility of human 
nature,” which, in the theory we are reviewing, is the 
counterpart of the sovereign will of God to order His own 
Being. The ‘“ hymen between God and man, the festival 
without parallel” could not be accomplished without a 
descent into human limitation; and that descent into 
human life acts as a power that raises human life itself 
into absolute perfection. But always we are troubled, 
while reading, with an uneasy feeling that goodness and 
life are made synonymous terms. There can be no doubt 
that ‘human nature is capable of the Divine,” and may 
even reach the ‘‘ absolute good,” if what is meant is the 
perfection of the moral image of God.. But surely that 
was not what the Son of God gave to the humanity, if 
there is truth in ‘‘God manifest in the flesh.” Is it 
possible that the theory only means that the incarnation 
was the infusion into humanity of a perfectly holy principle, 
by which the new being Jesus was raised to absolute Divine 
perfection? ‘‘The moment of the abasement, that is to 
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say, of the incarnation, was for Jesus the starting point of 
His exaltation. In proportion as He developes Himself as 
an infant, between God and Him there is formed a relation 
of the most intimate and most tender nature, the analog 
of which we sometimes find in our own children. It finds 
its issue in the spontaneous expression of this word, My 
Father, which Jesus pronounced for the first time at the 
age of twelve years, and which was an object of surprise 
to His mother herself. As He continues to develope in 
submission to His parents, in devotion towards His 
brethren, in the self-collectedness of prayer, and under the 
illumination of the Scriptures, His presentiment grows 
stronger and stronger, through the contrast between His 
religious and moral state and the sin which He sorrowfully 
recognises in all those who surround Him, even the best, 
that His place in human life is exceptional. The unique 
character of His Person becomes to Him a great theoretic 
and practical problem: ‘“‘ Who am I, and what have I to 
do below?” It cannot but occur to the reader that there 
is no trace in the Gospels of any such commencement and 
growth of a new consciousness. Even were the dogma 
conceivable, or in any way practicable, it could not find its 
support in the New Testament. There we do not hear the 
Redeemer addressing the Father as simply man; never 
does He speak of His human Person receiving light or 
strength from His Divine; no word is ever heard that 
— indicate a gradual acquaintance with the mysteries 
of His own being. Whatever knowledge He gains, whatever 
commandment He receives, is spoken of with reference to 
His Divine-human Person, never with reference to His 
humanity as distinct. 

In fact, it may be said, though we are only repeating 
what has been said already, that this whole theory of the 
exinanition of the Logos issues in nothing more nor less 
than a new creation of a new being in whom human 
nature is exalted above itself into a new kind, and not 
simply a new degree, of existence. A human mind grows 
into the consciousness that it is more than human, that it 
is separated from all other minds by an impassable gulf, 
that it is undergoing a process of deification. It is a 
revival of ancient Apollinarianism, without the honesty 
and consistency of that most monstrous error. Apollinaris 
suppressed altogether the human rational soul of the 
Redeemer, and regarded the body and animal soul of 
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Jesus as merely the vehicle or organ for the manifestation 
of a logos-life upon earth. The modern theorists repu- 
diate with horror this notion of the Christ. They pre- 
serve the reality of the human spirit; but within it there 
is a potency, or Divine power, or principle of energy, or 
what else it may be termed, that gradually and surely 
expands the human nature into the infinity of the God- 
head. In fact, they absorb into their hypothesis every 
ancient error touching the Person of Christ save that 
of the Nestorians. They do not divide the One Per- 
sonality of Christ: it is their horror of doing this that 
has led them into the methods of interpretation that 
sanction, or seem to sanction, the theory to which Dr. 
Godet has given his support, and of which he is the 
ablest exponent. 

Recoiling from this, another class of speculatists suggest 
an altogether different view of the change undergone by 
the Logos in the incarnation. The word “ became flesh” 
may signify a certain modification in the manner of being, 
a becoming something which the Eternal Son was not before. 
Granted that He could not relinquish the Divine nature, 
nor the Divine life,nor the Divine absolute perfections, yet 
He might and did empty Himself of the Divine manner of 
being and manner of operation; that is to say, He gave 
up for a season the so-called relative Divine perfections in 
which the absolute and immanent Divine perfections mani- 
fest themselves and are known by the creature,—to wit, 
omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence. The Son 
in becoming man brought down the fulness of the God- 
head, but the fulness of the Godhead as abstracted from 
every manifestation of that Godhead in the creature. 
Nothing absolutely Divine is supposed to be given up, in- 
asmuch as God is God without the relative perfections 
which owe their origin to the creature. But thus, it is 
supposed, the problem is solved. The Logos is the Son of 
God, the Second Person in the absolute Trinity; but, re- 
serving that eternal dignity, He descends to the earth 
without the perfections that are revealed or capable of 
revelation. He descends into space without the attributes 
that refer to space; and into a limited sphere, without 
the attributes that refer to space, and would be incapable 
of its restriction. It is obvious that all this is mere 
trifling with words. The Divine nature cannot lose its 
attributes in this way. But, as this is a theory that our 
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author does not advocate, it need not detain us any 
longer. 

Nor must we pause to consider a third modification to 
which modern Lutheranism has given birth,—that with 
which we might associate the name of Dr. Dorner, were it 
not impossible to prove that he holds any clearly-defined 
opinion on the subject. No theologian has written more 
strenuously in defence of the immutability of the Divine 
essence, the stability of the Divine perfections, and the 
impossibility of a depotentiation in the Trinity. Yet he is 
a Lutheran, and maintains that the humana natura is 
capax infiniti: he holds what on this subject is the common 
principle of those who on other points differ widely,—that 
after His ascension the Redeemer’s human nature became 
and is the organ of the Divinity, sharing or rather being 
the vehicle of all Divine attributes. But, during the period 
of His humiliation the human nature was subject to all 
human restrictions. Where, then, was the Divine? United 
with it, brooding over it, communicating to it of the Divine 
fulness as it was able to bear it, gradually enriching it 
with all knowledge, and, if not strengthening the bond of 
union (which in itself is indissoluble), yet more and more 
endowing the humanity with such glorious gifts as were 
the earnest of the Divine glorification of the body of our 
Lord. It may be regarded as one advantage of this 
theory that it allows a theological place for sundry topics 
which the others are obliged to exclude, and that it gives 
at least some hints for the solution of difficulties which 
the others cannot for a moment contemplate. 

For instance, the theology of a gradually consummated 
union of the two natures seems to throw some light upon 
that problem of theology, the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the Logos in the Incarnate Redeemer. During the pro- 
cess of that unification the spirit shed upon the human 
nature of our Lord was still preparing that nature for its 
eternal perfection as belonging to the Son; after that pro- 
cess is complete the perfected Redeemer imparts that Spirit 
out of His fulness. Aga’n, it seems to render more amen- 
able to reason the temptability of our Lord, whose Divine 
strength was not till after the passion and resurrection 
fully made manifest in His humanity; and this has a 
special reference to the last and severest temptation, the 
abandonment on the cross. Generally this theory gives, 
or seems to give, a better account of the uniform subordi- 
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nation of the Son incarnate during His sojourn upon earth. 
But it is obvious that there is great danger of simple 
Nestorianism—the undue separation between the God and 
the man in our Saviour’s Person—in this way of stating the 
question. There is no indication in Scripture of any 
such gradual union of the two natures; nor of any in- 
carnation which was not at once and for ever perfect. 
While we deny the truth and propriety of the three 
theories which we have reviewed, we must needs admit that 
each of them labours to defend one particular aspect of the 
incarnation from perversion,and the verity of Christian faith 
must be found in such a statement of the doctrine as 
shall accept the element of soundness in each, at the same 
time that it rejects their serious errors. There is a real in- 
telligent personality in the Saviour born of the Virgin : His 
life was not the life of the eternal Son abstracted from the 
Trinity, and reappearing ina human frame. The eternal Son 
so joined Himself to ourrace as not to lose His Divine essence 
or any of His Divine perfections : He was not emptied of any- 
thing that belongsto our humble but true conception of God ; 
it was the eternal Spirit of His Godhead by which He offered 
His sacrifice. But His human personality was so assumed 
into the fellowship of the Divine, that it never was nor could 
be for a moment independent : in all things that Divine Per- 
sonality of the Son has the pre-eminence. Man did not 
become God, but God became man ; not by change or con- 
fusion of substance, but in the unity of a higher personality, 
that is, so to speak, behind both natures, constituting the 
perfection of that one Christ, who is rather God or man 
than God and man. Both these formulas are indeed true ; 
but the former is the more exact reproduction of Scripture. 
From the beginning of the incarnate history that Person 
was one; but, in the mystery of His humiliation, His per- 
sonality is presented to us in its human relations. He is 
led of the Spirit, increases in a knowledge that has its final 
limit of ignorance, is subject to temptation and infirmity, 
and can utter His final cry of abandonment. There is no 
more Docetism in this than in His assumption of our 
penalty on the cross, and on the whole way of sorrow that 
led to it. To save us from forgetting that the Eternal Son 
retains in unshorn dignity the Divine relations of His One 
Personality He Himself makes many utterances recorded 
by His servants, which leave no vestige of doubt upon the 
subject. When He declared ‘‘I and the Father are One,” 
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and “He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” He 
gave us to believe that His Divinity suffered nothing 
from His humbled estate. That he usually and habitually 
spoke otherwise, adopting the human language of His Per- 
sonality as human is the mystery of His exinanition. 
That He “ knew not the day nor the hour” is but one in- 
stance of what perpetually occurs ; it is but the crowning 
and most startling expression of a truth that underlies His 
whole life of humiliation : that His Divine human Per- 
sonality was, as it regards the work of His atonement 
and all that belongs to it, presented before man and be- 
fore God as human. This is “the mystery of God and 
His Christ.” 

Before we close, we must give an extract which wil 
show the effect of Dr. Godet’s Christology on the work of 
Christ. This we do with pleasure, inasmuch as he is 
one of the very few of his class who have not suffered 
their Eutychian views of the Person of Christ to affect 
seriously their views of the atonement. He holds firmly 
the vital truths of the Gospel. He is eclectic, however, in 
his maintenance of them ; being by turns Lutheran and 
Reformed, Calvinistic and Arminian, mystical and forensic 
in his views of the Evangelical system, yet always faithful 
to the leading truths of redemption. But we did not pro- 
pose to include this part of his work, and shall, therefore, 
make only slight allusion to it. The view of the atone- 
ment which M. de Pressensé has rendered popular in France 
and many like him in England and America, meets a 
vigorous treatment here. Expiation did not consist in the 
perfect obedience rendered to God by Christ, in the active 
consecration of His Person to God by the absolute submis- 
sion of His will to His Father’s. The blood of the atone- 
ment is not in Scripture a symbol merely, if carried to its 
last limits: it includes and represents expiation by 
sorrow and by death. In Christ crucified there was not 
only a perfect renunciation of sin, but a judgment pro- 
nounced and executed upon sin. The reconciliation im- 
plied hostility; and that not only on the side of man, but 
including God also. The notion of the Divine anger ap- 
pears constantly in Scripture; not indeed as the wrath 
which is among men so much polluted by passion, but 
the holy antipathy of a good being against evil, without 
the least admixture of personal or egotistical feeling. “‘ The 
Divine anger, thus understood, is inseparable from the 
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serious distinction between good and evil. To deny it 
would be condemning ourselves to regard evil, not as the 
opponent of good, but as only an imperfect form of it.” 
One and the same passage, Rom. xi. 28, proves that 
man may be at once hated and loved of God: hated as 
he is as a sinner, loved as capable of salvation. ‘“‘ But 
this simultaneousness of opposite feelings in God must 
needs be temporary. It is necessarily the transition to 
an absolute and definitive state. Man is will; that is 
the essence of his personality; and the will cannot os- 
cillate indefinitely between good and evil. It must end by 
deciding exclusively whether for the one or for the other. 
The relation between God and every individual man must, 
therefore, end by becoming perfectly simple. Let not the 
immutability of God be objected. For God would change if, 
man changing, He did not also change in relation to him. 
In the end the individual becomes identified with the prin- 
ciple to which he is devoted; and God cannot separate 
them. It is the state of immutable salvation or of defini- 
tive damnation, those two antipodes of the moral world 
towards one of which, as experience proves, every free 
creature necessarily gravitates.” The relation to God in- 
terrupted by sin must be restored if sanctity is to become 
possible. There is an initial reconciliation which precedes 
sanctification and alone renders it possible. ‘‘ The latter, 
sanctification, is the passage from the state of grace to 
that of glory, from the economy of faith to that of sight ; 
the former, which precedes in order of time, is the tran- 
sition from the state of condemnation to the state of 
grace, from the life of sin to the life of grace.” The 
reconciliation involves this, that, ‘‘on the one hand, God 
can contemplate the sinner without experiencing towards 
him the sentiment of reprobation which the sight of his 
sin must produce; and, on the other hand, that sinful 
man may be able to contemplate in God the Judge of sin, 
without feeling himself the object of His displeasure and 
of His judgment.” Christ has effected this reconciliation 
inasmuch as He “ realised in Himself the humanity which 
ought to be, and consummated before God and man a hu- 
manity arrested in its development; and not only so, but 
also rehabilitated a humanity fallen.” God, the author of 
liberty and moral responsibility, would not be faithful to 
Himself if, after having deposited these great principles of 
all morality in human nature and conscience, He did not 
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pay His tribute to them by judging man after the standard 
set up by Himself. ‘There is in God a perfection which 
is not now-a-days in favour with the public sentiment: 
that of justice. Conformably with the received definition, 
this attribute consists in treating everyone according to 
his deeds. How can this be eliminated from the Divine 
character? Would not God cease to be God if He were 
not just?” 

Very elaborately it is shown that the great act of repara- 
tion performed by Christ in His perfect obedience unto 
death was not the satisfaction of wrath in God demanding 
punishment, but the satisfaction of justice through the 
adequate acknowledgment of the infinite evil of sin. The 
pith of the author’s peculiar view of the atonement is found 
in the following words :— 


“The Divine pardon springs assuredly from His love, as all 
Scripture declares. Only His love met with an obstacle in His 
justice. Sin is a fact so grave that it has really given birth to this 
conflict between the perfections of God, justice demanding that the 
sinner be treated according to his work, and love demanding his 
pardon. The obstacle created by His justice must be taken out of 
the way, in order that free course may be accorded to the good 
pleasure of God of exercising in our favour His will to pardon. This 
is the result attained by means of that wonderful manifestation of 
justice to which the human consciousness has responded first in 
Christ Himself, and to which it responds anew in every believing 
soul. The Divine right asks not, in order that free scope should be 
given to His mercy, that it should be placated or softened, but that 
it should be acknowledged. On this acknowledgment depends, in 
fact, the restoration of him who misunderstood and neglected it by 
the act of sin, as before a being who acquiesces in this eternal right 
justice is disarmed and love can unfold its treasures. We see then 
why the reparation offered by Christ and the faith by which we 
appropriate it are found united as the conditions of our justifi- 
cation; there is nothing arbitrary here. Faith in the reparation 
becomes itself a reparation. This quality does not come from its 
intensity, nor even from its nature, essentially moral—characters 
always imperfect—but from its object, the perfect expiation of 
Christ. That which satisfied justice was not a certain quantum of 
sufferings equivalent to a certain quantum of sin; but it was, on 
the part of God, the complete revelation of that attribute of His 
nature, and, on the part of man, the adhesion to that revelation or 
acceptance of it without reserve. Now, it is precisely this which 
faith finds in the sacrifice of Jesus, and which God, on His part, 
finds in faith.” 
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Here is, undoubtedly, a great improvement on the lax 
notion that makes the awful agonies of the Son of God 
merely an expression of loving testimony on behalf of holi- 
ness, which must melt the hearts of all who behold it. But 
our author is too much disposed to accommodate himself 
to the tenderness of the theory which he condemns, and to 
forget that the same justice which demands recognition 
inflicts punishment also. Hence, when he turns to con- 
demn the opposite error, which represented Jesus on the 
cross as the object of the Divine displeasure and reproba- 
tion, he evidently gives much fuller scope to his free 
thoughts and words :—‘“‘ Never assuredly was act accom- 
plished on this earth more agreeable to God than that 
sacrifice inspired by the purest love to man and the pro- 
foundest reverence for the Divine holiness ; and never was 
the Person of Jesus more the object of the good pleasure 
and the benediction of the Father, than at the moment 
when He identified Himself with the sin of humanity in 
order to exhaust in His Person the curse which was 
attached to it, and which involved the momentary abandon- 
ment of God Himself.” We must needs go with him when 
he expatiates on the truth that the infliction upon Christ 
maintained the principle of justice and of judgment, and 
was an equivalent rather in quality than in quantity. But 
we do not share his confidence that the consideration of 
this should disarm every feeling of repugnance to the 
doctrine of substitution. af is easy to say that “‘ one alone 
may suffer without injustice, for all of His suffering was 
not a compensation for theirs, but a revelation presented 
to all of that which all would have deserved to suffer, and 
of what they will really suffer whom the spectacle of this 
expiation shall not bring back, penitents and believing, to 
God.” But the vicarious atonement is and will remain, 
if not so absolutely profound a mystery as the indivisible 
Person, yet no less certainly a stumbling-block to those. 
who consent not to be taught of the Holy Ghost. 

Once more, the connection between the author’s Christ- 
ology and his doctrine of the active and passive righteous- 
ness of Christ is remarkable. It shows how loose a hold 
his theory has on him, when the great question of the 
Gospel righteousness is at stake. If the Incarnate were 
only man, inspired by a depotentiated Son of God, or the 
Son of God reduced to only man, His obedience to the law 
was incumbent on Himself; and of any rehabilitation of 
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man’s holiness in Him there could be no question. The 
old orthodoxy settles the question by saying that the Divine- 
human Son was above the law, while He submitted to it ; 
above it in doing and above it in suffering. It can maintain, 
therefore, that in the whole course of His active and 
passive obedience—twofold, yet one—He represented man- 
kind. He represented mankind ; for He was bound to keep 
the law or to suffer for its violation. He represented man- 
kind, for He was not an individual human being, but 
occupied the place of all in virtue of being Himself the 
Lord as well as the Saviour of all before He came, and the 
taking the human conditions of life into union with His 
Divinity was His method of embracing the race in His 
benefit. Now, Dr. Godet takes care to avoid the express 
statement of an active and a passive righteousness; partly, 
because he evidently delights to give freshness to his 
theological statements, partly because the terminology of 
the old orthodoxy meen embarrass him. Jesus, in this 
newer style, sanctified Himself for us. He realised the idea 
of human nature, and became the source of a new and 
perfect life. He was crucified for us: He repaired the 
outrage done to God by guilty mankind. How, it will be 
seen by those who read the following words, the last 
quotation we can make :— 


“ To these two tasks belong all the salient facts of His history ; 
to the second, His miraculous birth, in which He begins afresh 
from its first step the course appointed to man; His baptism, in 
which He effects the ascension of the natural and psychical life to 
the life spiritual; His transfiguration, the seal of His personal per- 
fection ; and His ascension, the absolute realisation of the glorious 
destination of humanity. To the first task belong His death and 
His resurrection ; that is to say, the human reparation and the 
Divine absolution. 

‘Rationalism has a special predilection for the first side of this 
sublime work, that which relates to the perfecting of the moral 
nature of man; orthodoxy has scarcely understood more than the 
second, that which relates to expiation. We believe that the com- 
plete insight into the reconciliation of the world, the justification 
of sinners, and generally the relation of Christianity to human 
nature, can be gained only by the spirit of him who unites, as we 
have just endeavoured to do, the two faces of the redemptive work. 
Jesus, the consummator of creation and the repairer of the fall; 
Jesus, the new Adam, in whom man accomplishes his primitive 
task, and comes out of his tomb absolved from the fault of old 
humanity. This is the complete Jesus, as considered in regard to 
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His work for us: Every man who by faith receives Him in this 
double title, becomes immediately in the eyes of God all that He is 
Himself. For that which Jesus has been for him, He will infallibly 
be in Him: ‘ that the love with which thou hast loved me, may be 
in them and J in them.’ In other words, ‘Thou shalt be able to 
love them like Myself, because it shall be Me whom Thou shalt love 
in them.’ Such is the mystery involved in that favourite expression 
of Paul, Christ our Righteousness.” —P. 194. 


It is the glory of the work of our Lord that it is one, 
even as His Person is one. It cannot be said, as these 
words run, that in one part of our Lord’s life He restored 
humanity, and in the other made reparation for its sin. 
He in one great obedience accomplished both. His Person 
is Divine-human; not so much God and man as God or 
man, according to the need of His work. And His work is 
not an active obedience, restoring our sinlessness, which 
is to be imputed, after the imputation of the benefit of 
His passive obedience. It is not an active and a passive 
obedience, but an active or passive obedience unto death, 
according as the two aspects of His work are needed. His 
Person is one, and His work is one, and the benefit to His 
people is one: Christ in us. 
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I, THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Buunt’s Dictionary or Sects. 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Parties, and 
Schools of Religious Thought. Edited by the Rev. 
John Henry Blunt, M.A. Rivingtons. 1874. 


ConsmvERiNnG the disadvantages under which the constructors of 
this Dictionary have laboured, we regard it as a great success. 
The task could not have been undertaken by any ‘School of 
Religious Thought” to which, or to whom, it would have been 
more difficult than to the body of men whom Mr. Blunt represents, 
They cannot look upon all the communities and denominations of 
Christendom as embodying various forms of the common Chris- 
tianity. They must regard all with reference to one standard; and 
that standard is such as they cannot themselves precisely define. 
The theory of this volume demands that there should be a Catholic 
Church upon earth: the one body of Christ, all deviations from 
which are sects and heresies; though within itself there 
may be parties and schools of religious thought. But the 
want of a clear understanding as to what is that one Catholic 
Church, gives an air of uncertainty to the whole. Failing to obtain 
from any part of the book a clear idea of what the one body is to 
which all forms of Christian organisation are to be referred, we 
now come to feel ourselves in a state of perplexity as to the 
natural relations of the truth and error, of the Church and the 
sects, of Christendom and anti-Christian corruption. 

If such a composite as this Dictionary is to be fair to all sides, 
it should define clearly what is meant by a “sect,” by a ‘‘ com- 
munity,” by a “ tendency,” by a “school of thought.” Looking 
at the ‘‘ Classified Table of the Principal Contents,” we find all 
the non-episcopal religious bodies of Scotland enumerated among 
the ‘‘ sects,” though they include nearly the whole of Scotch 
Christendom. So as to the Continent. There is a list of ‘‘ sects” 
which begins with ‘‘ Abecedarians” and goes on to include 
‘* Arminians,”’ and ‘‘ Calvinists,’’ and “ Lutherans:” in fact, 
making almost the whole, if not literally the whole, of Protestant 
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Christendom, as existing on the Continent, a congregation of 
sects.” It is true that the term “community” is sometimes 
catachrestically used, as with reference to the Scotch establish- 
ment; but the general designation is that of ‘‘ sect.” It seems 
hard to be obliged in such a book of reference as this to find 
ourselves, and the great majority of Christians with us, included 
among “sects” and ‘‘ schools of thought.” But, as we have 
hinted, the compilers must have found this a far greater difficulty 
than we find it. We understand the matter, and can make allow- 
ances. But the adjustment of this phraseology must have cost 
these writers endless trouble. 

Perhaps they would have done better to make three dictionaries : 
one for the heresies, and another for the schools, and a third for 
the sects. Though many difficulties would have remained, a 
grievous anomaly would have been avoided. The heresies are 
enough for one dictionary ; and the masterly way in which some 
of the leading controversies of antiquity are here summarised gives 
evidence that the volume would have been most instructive. If 
‘** Antinomianism” and some other related subjects had been 
handled with the ability shown in “‘ Pantheism” and “‘ Origenism” 
—which would have been the case had the subject been limited 
to “* Heresies”—the volume would have been unrivalled. Again, 
“Schools of Religious Thought” might very well occupy another 
volume, or another branch of a volume. And then the “ Sects” 
might come in as including the sections of the great community of 
Christendom, and the sub-sections into which these are divided. 
Each would give opportunity for statement of the relation borne 
by each community to its parent, and of the characteristics that 
make it a ‘‘ sect” according to some supposed standard. As it is, 
the present volume will never be generally accepted. It will be 
useful to all who possess it, on account of the immense amount of 
information carefully collected and arranged—having in this 
respect no rival in England; but its polemical tone will alienate 
all but a very select circle of friends. A dictionary of this kind 
must, in these days, be merely a dictionary, if its work is to be well 
done: a repertory to which all parties may resort for facts which 
they can use in their own fashion. 

We can imagine this most scholarly and able volume re-arranged 
by a neutral hand on the principle of an analytical or comparative 
view of the forms of Christian faith and worship: giving the 
genesis, development, historical relations of each community, 
under the light of history rather than of polemical controversy. 
This work is of a very different character. It views every form of 
faith and practice with eyes, the range of whose vision is very 
contracted. It applies to every development of Christian life a 
test which it cannot itself define or justify. If the writers were 
required to state in three pages what the standard is, comparison 
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with which reduces nine-tenths of past and present Christendom 
to a condition of sectarianism and heterodoxy, those three pages 
would cost them more pains than the whole of this volume, though 
it is undeniably a triumph of literary skill. 

We have read with considerable interest the articles on the 
various forms of English sectarianism ; and in particular have 
studied that on the Methodists. It is written with care, and is 
generally correct. Its spirit is appreciative and kindly : we might 
say conciliatory, were it not that certain sharp terms every now 
and then disturb the placidity of the page, and show that the 
writer has in reserve an abundant stock of ecclesiastical censure 
which this is not just the right time to expend. We have occupied 
so many long sheets on the relation of Methodism to the Church 
that we need not now discuss the position of that community or 
“sect.” We shall rather try to extract something profitable and 
interesting from the article, adding a caveat if needful. 

Some of our readers may learn something as to the origin of the 
name “ Methodist.”” ‘‘ When John Wesley first founded his con- 
fraternity he called it the ‘ United Society,’ after the Moravians, 
or Unitas Fratrum ; but the vulgar tongue was too strong for him, 
and the name of ‘ Methodists’—given in banter to a small brother- 
hood of Fellows of Colleges and undergraduates formed by him at 
Oxford some years earlier—became the world-wide designation of 
his followers. The lineage of that name is curious and interesting. 
Early in the seventeenth century it came into use in France to 
designate a class of theologians, ‘ Méthodistes,’ who endeavoured 
by precise and fair statements of the case on both sides to bring 
about the reunion of the Huguenots with the Church. Of these 
theological Methodists the most distinguished was Bossuet.’’ [We 
must here insert the foot-note.] —‘‘ In classical times the same name 
was used for those who practised any study or profession, as 
oratory for example, according to rule: but its best known appli- 
cation was to the physician who treated his patients according to 
a scientific system (Methodikos), as opposed to the empiric, who 
depended chiefly on practical experience. This use of the word 
still existed at the end of the seventeenth century, being found 
in the works of Boyle and Hammond.”’—“ It was probably of 
similar exact writers on the Puritan side that a preacher spoke, 
when he satirised the ‘ plain pikestaff Methodists’ who ‘ esteemed 
all flowers of rhetoric in their sermons no better than stinking 
weeds :’ and it is obvious that the name ‘ Precisians,’ so commonly 
used for the Puritans, was analogous to that of Methodist in its 
later sense. The term, however, came closest to its modern 
signification in the ‘ New Methodists,’ who held ‘the great point 
of justification’ in peculiar prominence about ten years before John 
Wesley's birth; and in those who were so called because they 
‘ stood up for God,’ as mentioned about the same time by Calamy. 
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It was first appropriated to Wesley and his half-dozen friends as a 
piece of Oxford undergraduate banter in the year 1728; and, 
becoming the popdilar name of his followers, was fully accepted by 
himself and them as early as the year 1744.” 

However viewed, the name Methodist is suggestive. It has 
always been a name of good associations, even though it includes 
the historian of ‘‘ Protestant Variations.” It is too late to discuss 
the propriety of accepting such a name; the people who bear it 
must make the best of it. They must try to make it the remem- 
brancer of all that is good in connection with its past use, 
forgetting the painful suggestions. They must remember the 
‘‘ precise and fair statements” of Christian truth ; the peacemaking 
function of those who bore the name in France; the plain 
preaching of the Puritans; the ‘‘ great point of justification” as 
the method of God’s righteousness. They need never be ashamed 
of their name, since some cognomen seems to be necessary. Our 
article says that ‘‘ the parent sect is now usually distinguished as 
that of the ‘ Wesleyan Methodists,’ or simply as the ‘ Wesleyans.’”’ 
This is certainly true, so far as concerns the former designation. 
To the early term ‘‘ Wesleyan” has been added by way of 
necessary distinction ; but for the simple name ‘‘ Wesleyan’’ those 
without the pale of the community are responsible. The names of 
men who have stamped their genius upon ‘ schools of thought’’ or 
organisations have generally been afterwards linked with them 
inseparably. It is useless to fight against this. The orders of the 
Roman Church furnish several examples. Arminianism, Calvinism, 
Lutheranism furnish others. The Church of England is not 
without them. But John Wesley would not have gone to his 
grave so peacefully had he supposed that a Christian Church, or 
Christian Churches, would have been named from him. Luther 
and Calvin alike abhorred that thought; and their theological 
descendants prefer the terms “‘ Evangelical’’ and ‘‘ Reformed.” 
So, whatever those without call them, and whatever name legal 
phraseology may stereotype, the instinct of the people clings 
rather to ‘‘ Methodist’’ than ‘* Wesleyan.” 

The effect of all that is written by modern Churchmen on the 
schismatical relation of Methodism is to show that they have no 
definite idea of what schism really is. The trouble which they 
take to show that there is nothing heretical in the community, 
goes far also to show that it cannot be schismatical. It was never 
known that a genuine schism was altogether free from doctrinal 
error. The controversialists on that side lay great stress on the 
known determination of John Wesley to live and die in the com- 
munion of the Church of England. They thereby make it most 
plain that the founder of the Methodist ‘‘ Confraternity” did not 
aim at forming a schismatical body. That is a great consolation 
to the Methodists. They do not inherit the consequences of a 
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schismatical act, subsequently in some sense condoned. This 
being granted, the case becomes tolerably easy. It is too late to 
talk of schism afterwards. The separate position of Methodism 
was a matter which Divine Providence took“out of the hands of 
the community itself: at least, that is the conviction which it 
seems to us the circumstances of the times, carefully considered, 
must force upon every thoughtful and pious mind that has in it 
any tincture of Christian philosophy. Let the question be trans- 
ferred to the present juncture. Who will venture to affirm that 
this immense community could, by any method amenable to 
common sense, be brought into harmonious junction with the 
‘Establishment ? Large secessions we can imagine; but that the 
Methodist community could, without disruption of its organic 
unity, that is, without ceasing to be all that gives it value, be 
reabsorbed, or rather absorbed, into the Church of England, is a 
thing which, Methodism being what it is, must be pronounced 
impracticable. There has never been from the beginning an 
essentially different state of things. But we must not prosecute 
this subject. Let us read what is said on one aspect of it. 
“‘John Wesley died on March 2, 1791, at the great age of 
eighty-eight.- His personal holiness had gained for him the 
veneration of all who knew him; his vast industry in preaching 
had led multitudes to a better life ; his great powers of organisation 
had formed a society whose ramifications extended through every 
part of England and Wales, and across the Atlantic ; his strong will 
had kept that society under control far beyond anything that could 
have been expected, when it is considered of what social elements 
it was composed. But when the influence of his holiness, 
industry, and strong will were removed, the revolution which had 
been impending among the Methodists for so many years immedi- 
ately broke out, and exhibited at once the weak point in his 
organisation, that of making it dependent on a personal influence 
that must soon pass away, instead of resting on one corporate 
system of the Church, which has a continuous existence. If 
Wesley had possessed more faith in the Episcopate as a system, 
and less confidence in his own power of organisation, he might 
have reformed the Church of England instead of founding a sect.’ 
There is some inconsistency in our article: an inconsistency which 
perhaps could hardly be avoided. Sometimes Mr. Wesley is 
frankly absolved from the charge of establishing a sect: indeed, 
never was a man less guilty of that ambition. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as here, he is spoken of as led into that great error by undue 
confidence in himself. But it is hardly fair to lay any stress on 
this ; considering how temperately worded are the remarks on the 
subject. Perhaps it would be right to suggest that Wesley did 
reform the Church of England, and is reforming it now; more 
effectually than if he had used his ‘force of will’ to coerce the 
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tendencies to freedom in his societies. Certainly, objection may 
be fairly taken to these statements as to the revolution which 
set in when the hand of Mr. Wesley was withdrawn from the 
helm. The perturbations that ensued were such as consolidated the 
system rather than dissolved it. 

‘In conclusion, it may be said that there is nothing which really 
differences the Methodist community from the Church of England, 
except the assumption of the- sacerdotal office and sacerdotal 
functions by its ministers. This is an error of a very grave 
character, but it is one which has partly resulted from the 
incomplete manner in which the nature of the priests’ office was 
set forth by theologians of a past day; and it is one, therefore, 
for which much excuse may be made. The day may come when 
the better instructed Methodist preachers may seek and obtain 
episcopal ordination, and when the less educated class may also 
have work assigned to them analogous to their present work, but 
not sacerdotal, under similar authority. A general movement of 
this kind would go far towards ending the sectarian position of 
the Methodist body, and restoring it to the position which it was 
intended by its founder to occupy. The two streams of practical 
godliness which now flow in the two separate channels of the 
Church of England and of the Methodist community, might then 
combine to form one great river, whose broad expanse would 
represent a unity consistent with the varieties of English character 
and habit, and whose almost irresistible force would mould the 
religion of English-speaking people throughout the world.” But, 
if the only difference between Methodism and the Church is 
“the assumption of the sacerdotal office,” there is really no 
difference. The ministers of Methodism have never assumed an 
office which they do not recognise as belonging to Christianity in 
its ministry on earth. The heretics and schismatics, if any, are 
those members of the Church of England who contradict the 
standards of that Church, and introduce a ceremonial and a 
priesthood which she does not tolerate in any of her formularies 
soundly interpreted. 

It will be alleged, in opposition to this, that Mr. Wesley himself 
used language which by implication charged their intrusion into 
the priesthood upon his successors as an offence. Supposing it 
proved that Mr. Wesley meant by the “‘ priesthood” what this article 
means—which cannot be proved, which indeed may be effectually 
disproved—it only shows how utterly unschismatic was the man, the 
work of whose hands God so abundantly prospered. It shows no 
more than this, at the furthest, that the Supreme Administrator was 
above the instrument he employed. Methodism was then, and is 
now, something higher than the founder of Methodism. He was 
not the measure of it; norcould he assign to it its limits. Thesystem 
is beyond him or any man. The whole estate of Christ’s Church upon 
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earth becomes one inexplicable chaos, if we give up the thought that 
the Holy Ghost, the ever present and free Ruler and Disposer, is 
arranging and ordering the bounds of their habitation for all the 
nations of Christendom which He hath made of one blood. As to 
the union of the two fertilising streams, we cannot but repeat 
what we have often found it neeessary to say—that the suggestion 
involves a great unreality. We cannot, even in our most 
charitable and catholic moods, define to our thoughts any scheme 
for such an amalgamation, the two bodies being what they are. 
Those who feel most keenly the evil of division, cannot frame to 
their minds any scheme of union which they would dare to adopt 
in the present position of affairs. These remarks will apply to the 
last quotation we shall make. The friendly tone of some sentences 
is neutralised by the covert imputations of others; and, on the 
whole, we must shrink from the kind of advances here made. 

‘Apart from the usurpation of the sacerdotal office by their 
ministers, the Methodists have not anything in their practical 
system which is inconsistent with the principles of the Church of 
England. It met with the disapprobation of many in former days 
on aceount of its enthusiasm, but much of what is called enthusi- 
astic in the preachers of the Methodists results from a sincere zeal in 
the pursuit of personal religion ; and its faults are rather those of 
stilted language and general bad taste than those of unorthodoxy. 
The discipline adopted by them in their ‘classes’ is simply a 
form of pastoral superintendence ; and though the ‘ class-meetings,’ 
at which they ‘tell their experience,’ have often been made 
occasions for the display of spiritual vanity and pride, their real 
object is exactly that of eonfession—the unburdening of conscience. 
Such preachers were strange enough to the ‘ donnish’ bishops and 
other prominent persons who were taken as examples of the 
Church of England down to quite a recent period, but the revival 
of personal religion and devotional earnestness, which was effected 
by the Evangelical and Tractarian movements, has naturalised the 
zeal and the confessional system of the Methodists ; and has also 
shown that stilted language and bad taste in religion are merely 
class peculiarities, which must be borne with until they pass away 
under the influence of sound religious education.”’ 

Whoever reads, in the Companion-Dictionary of Dogmatic 
Theology, the articles on topics connected with confession and 
absolution, or the articles in this Dictionary on “ High-Church” 
and “ Ritualism,”’ will pereeive how superficial and baseless are 
such remarks as these on the class-meeting. There is a strange 
amount of ignorance yet to be corrected on such subjects as these. 
But here there is a dash of worse than ignorance. In one sentence 
we have: “ The real object is exactly that of confession—the 
unburdening of conscience.” Presently ‘‘ the confessional system 
of the Methodists” is referred to. We know that sometimes the 
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doctrinal principles of those who are called Ritualists are mis-stated 
by their opponents. This is an evil to be regretted. But no 
charge ever declaimed against them equals in hollowness and 
recklessness that of making the class-meeting a Confessional. 


The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. A New 
Translation with Notes. By John H. Godwin, Hon. 
Prof., New College, London. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1873. 


Tue following is the author’s statement of his position towards the 
Epistle which he illustrates : ‘‘ The genuineness of this Epistle is so 
fully established that it is now universally received. We have here 
unquestionably the views of Christian doctrine and duty, which 
are of the earliest and most eminent of the preachers of the one 
Gospel, presented to one of the most intelligent and influential of the 
first Christian societies. We see the importance which he attributed 
to faith, not in any restricted sense, but with the wide application 
which belongs to trust in God, both in the Old and New Testament. 
The Gospel of Christ is commended as of inestimable value, 
because it is the Divinely appointed means for producing and 
perfecting this Faith. They who have faith in God, and in Christ, 
at once become right. They are judged to be right in character 
and position, being approved as upright, and declared to be in the 
right way for all good. As by faith they are set right really and 
judicially, so, being by the same faith united to Christ, they are 
renewed by the divine spirit, released from the dominion of sin, 
and raised, through the discipline of service and suffering, to the 
everlasting blessedness of the children of God. All the wrong 
and miseries of man, according to the Apostle’s doctrine, result from 
the want of faith; and all the excellence and happiness possible 
for man are its fruit and reward. When so much is shaken in the 
convictions of many minds, and supports once trusted are found 
to fail, it is well to turn to the truths which cannot be shaken, 
and to rest on the foundation which can never be moved.” 

This commentary onthe great exposition of the Mediatorial work, 
is the work of a good scholar, and abounds with proofs of a most 
accurate study of the original. But its tendency seems to us not 
to establish its readers’ minds on the immoveable foundation, but 
to unsettle the foundation itself. It keeps always in view the 
‘* supports once trusted,” and aims to make them seem still more 
untrustworthy. It shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
** convictions shaken in many minds,” but does not contribute 
much to fortify the convictions that ought not to be shaken. There 
are very many expositions of particular passages that go straight to 
the heart and carry the soul of the true Christian with them; but 
that cannot be said of those which deal with the classical and 
fundamental theological paragraphs of this Epistle. 
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Negatively, Mr. Godwin does not seem to be desirous of using 
any of the ancient and accepted dogmatic definitions. This 
studious abjuration of all the old and sacred formulas is no recom- 
mendation. Doubtless, there are many dogmatic statements which 
may be receded from without any loss to theology or exposition ; 
but when we find in any work a careful abandonment of every 
venerable and long familiar phrase we begin to be suspicious. 
Now we venture to say that in this volume, which seems to be 
composed in the interests of the veritable Gospel, there are not 
three statements of doctrinal truth which agree with those of the 
generality of Christians. For ourselves, we have long since laid 
down the principle that those systems of theology which are based 
on new and original statements of Gospel truth are to be received 
with much caution. We do not think that the entire system of 
dogmatic theology can be recast with advantage. 

Nor do we much care to read expositions which entirely decline 
to make any distinction between the inspired and the uninspired 
portions of Christian literature. We do not feel much enthusiasm 
about the opinions of men who are judging the inspired represen- 
tatives of the Great Revealer as they would writers like themselves. 
This may seem a bigoted statement. It may appear matter of no 
importance what any expositor thinks of the doctrine of inspiration, 
provided only he gives faithfully the meaning of the original as he 
finds it. But to us there is no worthy comment on a text that is 
not accepted as inspired. He who thinks rightly on the question 
of inspiration will remember that he is dealing with his author as 
one of a number of men raised up by the Holy Ghost to record, in 
the unity of one great system, his own particular contribution to 
the treasury of Christian doctrine. Moreover, he will, if necessary, 
bring under due restraint his own subjective views of what 
Christian truth should be. He will be exceedingly loth to speak his 
own words or think his own thoughts in this region. He will be 
disposed to distrust his own judgment altogether, especially when 
it is out of harmony with the sentiments of the great majority of 
the Christian Church, holding in the main his own sentiments. 

So also there is a careful elimination of all the ancient formule 
concerning the Trinity, Original Sin, the Atonement, Justification by 
Faith. Not that these doctrines severally are denied: they are 
simply ignored. In other sciences the representatives of modern 
thought and advancing opinion do all honour to the terminology 
that has been provided, improving on it with great caution. But 
there are some teachers of theological science who seem to think 
that they can dispense with the old terms, even though they 
employ none as the substitute for them. It is impossible to read 
this commentary without perceiving that its learned and thoughtful 
author holds some kind of Trinitarian doctrine: however much he 
may deny it, his speech everywhere betrays him. But he seems 
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most studious to avoid committing himself to any such doctrine : 
probably because he thinks his author does not. But it is 
impossible to comment fairly on St. Paul, without declaring 
definitively for or against the absolute Divinity of the Redeemer. 
We turn to the commentary, and find our commentator making 
himself, with all possible affectation of clearness, most intolerably 
obscure. It is hard to say what we are to understand by such 
sentences as these. ‘‘ Jesus, the offspring of Mary, the descendant 
of David, is called the Son of God, ch. i. 85. He was this, not 
with reference to merely human attributes, nor on account of 
relationship to David, nor because of anything of human origin; 
but with reference to the spirit He possessed and manifested, and 
because of the operation of the Divine Spirit, which preceded His 
birth, was always present in Him, and was communicated by 
Him,” We read afterwards: ‘‘ But evidently more than a holy 
character is here meant. The corresponding antithesis, as to the 
lower nature, shows that reference is made to the person of our 
Lord ; but the mention of His power, and of the rising of the 
dead, shows that reference is also made to the spiritual life and 
holiness which He imparted. . . . The spirit of holiness is, there- 
fore, not merely the quality of a human mind, but the Divine 
power which was thus manifested, of perfect excellence and 
boundless extent. The spirit of holiness was possessed by Jesus 
as the Christ of God, and communicated by Him as the Saviour of 
men.” It is utterly impossible to understand what our expositor 
means: whether he thinks that St. Paul thought that the higher 
nature, opposed to the lower, was substantially Divine or not. 
There is not the same ambiguity as to the doctrine of Original 
Sin. Our commentator reads into the words of the Apostle a very 
definite negation of orthodoxy. It is true that the exposition he 
gives is that of the old Pelagian expositors ; there is no pretence 
of originality ; but, the oftener we read it, the more incompre- 
hensible seems the view which such passages as these, taken from 
the Supplemental Note in Rom. v., present: “ Here the nature of 
the connection is not declared, and only a general resemblance is 
asserted, without any attempt to explain the origin of sin... . 
St. Paul states that the reason for the subjection of mankind to 
vanity and corruption is, not in a human choice, but in the Divine 
purpose—the freedom of the glory of the sons of God, ch. viii. 21. 
It is commonly supposed that the moral nature of Adam was at 
first different from that of his descendants; but this is not taught 
in the Bible. The statement respecting the first man—that he 
was formed in the image of God—is repeated of all men. The 
whole conduct of Adam and Eve is exactly like that of their 
children, showing no superiority of nature.’”’ These are strange 
declarations, coming from a commentator on the Epistle to the 
Romans. The phrase “showing no superiority of nature” is 
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very loose for one who aims, and for the most part suecessfully, at 
much precision in language. Surely the orthodox, whom this 
sentence is meant to condemn, never doubted that the descendants 
of Adam have as good a nature as that in which he was created : 
if, that is, the free personality of a spiritual intelligence is thereby 
meant. What they assert is that that noble nature, still bearing 
the image of God, bears marks of being universally under a 
corrupt bias. If the Protoplasts behaved exactly like their children, 
they simply yielded to a corrupt tendency, and that corrupt 
tendency was, according to Mr. Godwin, formed in them. How 
easy is it to say, and to make the Scripture say, that such as man 
is now he was created! But how utterly contrary to the first 
instinets of our minds, and to the general tenor of the whole of 
Scripture ! 

‘¢ From the history of the fall in the garden of Eden we learn 
that wrongdoing and misery are not the results of unfavourable 
circumstances, but the consequences of a want of faith in God. 
Only by this faith can frail and dependent creatures preserve 
innocence, continue in what is right, and attain to moral perfec- 
tion.” Of course we cannot refuse to accept every word that is 
said in honour of faith and in condemnation of unbelief. But we 
do not see the propriety of this reduction of all sin in its origin to 
want of faith in God—that is, understanding by faith what Mr. 
Godwin understands by it, trust in God. There is something 
more in the violation of a positive precept than want of trust. 
Again we read: “ The sin of Adam is by some supposed, without 
any authority from Scripture, to account for human wickedness, 
and to be the reason for the punishment of mankind.” After 
reading this we turn back to the solemn text, and find it thus 
translated: ‘‘ For even as through the disobedience of the one 
man, the many were set down as wicked; so also through the 
obedience of the One, the many will be set down as righteous.” 
The commentary is: ‘‘ Set down: this is the exact translation ; 
and the connection shows that the term is to be taken judicially. 
The judgment is mentioned in the preceding verse, to which this 
is conformatory. For the production of character the term is un- 
suitable. When a few objects of a class have been examined, 
and sometimes one object is sufficient, we put down all the rest as 
being like—good or bad, as the one tried proves to be. The 
resemblance may be dependent, or independent, it matters not. 
All that is requisite for the correctness of the judgment is, that 
there should be a resemblance, however it may be produced.” 
Now let this be applied to the obedience of Christ, the counterpart 
of Adam’s disobedience. Surely the righteousness of believers in 
Christ, forensic or implanted, is not independent, but dependent on 
His. When the commentator says that ‘‘ in the one there was the 
rejection of faith in God, and in the other the perfection of this 
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faith,” a view is given of our Lord’s atoning death that will not 
sustain the test of Scripture. However glorious was the faith in 
the Redeemer’s active obedience, when that obedience is regarded 
as passive, we must seek for something more than faith as the 
secret of its atoning efficacy. To support his view the author 
translates Rom. iii. 25: ‘‘ And God set Him forth a mercy-offering 
through faith with His blood.” ‘So far as the words are con- 
cerned, this might be either the faith which produced the offering 
of Christ, or the faith which that offering was designed to produce. 
The faith of Jesus in God was with the shedding of His blood, 
and the faith of Christians is by this. But the description of the 
. cause may be expected before that of the effect; a reference to 
the principle of our Lord’s sacrifice, which made it acceptable to 
God, may be expected before the mention of its material mani- 
festation ; and the faith of Christ is more suitably noticed here, as 
the faith of His disciples is subsequently mentioned, ver. 26; so 
in ver. 22 the faith of Jesus Christ is first mentioned, and then 
that of those who are saved by Him.” To say nothing of the 
violence done to the Greek in this translation, it entirely omits 
the demonstration of the Divine justice in the supreme propitiatory 
sacrifice offered for its satisfaction, which becomes subjectively 
such only through faith. 

But we have no purpose to review the work: all we aim at is 
to characterise its tendency. One more reference we must make : 
it is to the comment on that cardinal atonement paragraph in 
chap. viii. 3, 4. ‘* Condemned sin: condemnation is nat the 
punishment of wrong, nor the removal of wrong; but an adverse 
sentence, showing the wrong which deserves punishment—the 
punishment being also a partial manifestation of the wrong. The 
sin which is here said to be condemned is the sin of mankind; for 
only in men was there sin. These sins were condemned; they 
were shown to be wrong by everything seen in Christ, but 
especially by His death. The conduct of the Queen of Sheba, 
and of the Ninevites, condemned that of the Jews; the right 
conduct of the former making evident the wrong of the latter. 
The conduct of Christ was a sentence against Satan, manifesting 
both the wickedness and the weakness of the evil dominion that 
was to be destroyed, John xii. 831; xvii. 11. So Noah condemned 
the men of his generation, Heb. xi. 7. It is not said here that 
Christ was condemned, in order that men might not be condemned ; 
but that they were condemned. His righteousness manifested 
and condemned the wrongness of men, that they might be made 
righteous in character and conduct, John iii. 19." Accordingly, 
‘impossible to the law” is made to refer to the Jewish law: 
‘* the law of sin was not feeble.” But let it be remembered that 
there is a strict connection between ‘there is therefore now no 
condemnation” and ‘‘ condemned sin in the flesh,” and “ that the 
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righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us:’’ in the light of 
this connection the entire fabric of this interpretation vanishes 
away. But the writer himself has forgotten part of it, at least, 
when he says: ‘‘ The death of Christ, according to the Scriptures, 
was not to pay the penalty of law, but to provide and present a 
living power, by which what was impossible to law should be 
completely secured, in the possession and practice of all 
righteousness.” 

While we regard these views of sin and atonement as altogether 
wrong, we find very much in the ethical part of the volume that 
is most excellent. For instance, on chap. ix. 15, ‘‘ the statement 
that human salvation depends on the Divine will gives no ground 
for the inference that this will is without a reason, or that the 
reason must be of one kind. Certainly no creatures can claim any 
good as their own right, nor can sinners claim mercy as deserved. 
Such reasons must be always excluded. But still the Divine will 
may have respect to the human will ; and this is the characteristic 
of moral government. The Divine sovereignty, maintained by 
some, is the right of God to act as the governor of Nature. 
Doubtless He has this right, and could deal with men as with 
matter. But moral government is higher than natural ; and moral 
perfections are the glory of God. The differences made in the 
state of men, irrespective of their choice, belong to the natural 
government of God; those connected with their choice to the 
moral.” The concluding part on the morals of Christianity, or 
‘* the Fruits of Faith,”’ is exceedingly good. But the great error 
that pervades the whole is a certain exaggeration of faith, mainly 
illustrated in the proposition of Part III.: ‘‘ The being right 
which is from God, through the faith and redemption of Christ.’’ 


Theology in the English Poets—Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Minister of St. James’s Chapel, York-street, St. 
James’s. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 1874. 


Turse lectures were delivered on Sunday afternoons in St. 
James’s Chapel, during ‘‘ the season 1872.”" They had been pre- 
ceded by two courses, one on ‘The Inner Life vf the Romish 
Church,” another on ‘The Relation of Music to Religion,” 
delivered by that notable ’vert who has found his way back to the 
Establishment, the Rev. J. M. Capes. Finding them “‘draw”’ 
well, Mr. Brooke followed them up by lectures on Blake, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron, which he intends publishing very shortly. To 
lectures in places of worship, on subjects ancillary to religion, we 
see no @ priori objection. In a church or chapel of the Establish- 
ment, the thing was an innovation. We remember what was 
lately said of Dean Stanley, when he allowed a “lecture” on 
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Missions to be delivered in Westminster Abbey. A good many 
Churchmen conscientiously object to oratorios, and such like, being 
performed even in cathedrals—as they have long been by the 
united choirs at Worcester, Hereford, &c.,—still more do they 
dislike the practice just commenced of trying to get them up in 
parish churches. Now on this point the Methodist body, and Non- 
conformist Churches generally, have always allowed themselves 
more freedom than has hitherto been considered proper by the 
Established clergy. Their ideas about consecration, which, with 
some Churchmen, rises almost to the dignity of a sacrament, have 
made them less constrained in the use of their chapels. The 
“service of sacred song,” for instance, is held as a matter of 
course in Wesleyan chapels, though we do object to the encomiums 
on the singers—amounting, practically, to a vote of thanks—with 
which they occasionally wind up. Missionary meetings, too, are 
freely held in chapels, though never, as far as we are aware, in 
Established churches. And this is just one instance of the 
‘* glorious inconsistency of the Church of England ;’’ for in these 
churches, so carefully closed against religious meetings, archdeacons 
hold their “‘ visitations,” call over the lists of their clergy, and, 
standing inside the ‘altar rails,’’ read out “ charges,” often on 
such thoroughly secular matters as the Dilapidations Act, bring- 
ing in, too, all sorts of personal matters, and giving their own 
views on English history, supported by quotations from writers 
like Evelyn. Certainly nothing less formally “religious ” is ever 
heard in any Wesleyan chapel than some archdeacons’ charges. 

Archdeacons’ charges, however, are not delivered on Sundays, nor 
are ‘‘ services of song ” nor missionary meetings held on that holy 
day. This is Mr. Brooke’s weak point. Few of us would object 
to a devout consideration of poetry in its religious aspects in a 
place of worship; the immense majority would cry out against 
any attempt at such an intellectual exercise on Sundays. 

Mr. Brooke takes no pains to justify himself by argument. He 
says :—‘‘ I had long desired to bring the pulpit on Sunday to bear 
on subjects other than those commonly called religious, and to rub 
out the sharp lines drawn by that false distinction between 
sacred and profane. If what I believed were true, and God in 
Christ had sanctified all human life, then there was no subject 
which did not, in the end, rise up into theology.... I wished, 
therefore, to claim as belonging to the province of the Christian 
ministry, political, historical, scientific and artistic work in their 
connection with theology.... And the blame of many accus- 
tomed to hear nothing but sermons from the pulpit has been 
wholly outweighed, in my mind, by the fact of the attendance of 
many who were before uninterested in religious subjects at all.” 

We fear that this “fact,” viz.—that a good many fashionable 
people were attracted to hear a clergyman preach on the poets, is 
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not very sure ground for spiritual satisfaction. Goldsmith, 
describing the pathetic fervour of his village pastor, says—‘‘ Those 
who went to scoff remained to pray.”’ Romanists, too, are con- 
vinced that the splendour of their ritual brings in a certain number 
of converts. One of their bishops has described their great recent 
increase in the United States as “the blessing of God on good 
music.’’ But, in both cases, the effect is produced by bond jide 
services; by the village pastor’s earnest appeals; by the regular 
ceremonies of Popish worship. Mr. Brooke is sanguine enough 
to expect a like result from lectures only indirectly connected with 
theology, and from the nature of the case removed out of the 
sphere of personal religion. But then, for some Broad Churchmen, 
personal religion has a very different meaning from what it had 
for Bishop Wilson or Fletcher of Madeley. 

Mr. Brooke is a very Broad Churchman; he will not, we 
imagine, disclaim the title. His little book, Freedom in the Church 
of England, has been, by some, described as an attempt to make 
the pyramid stand on its small end. His view of the Atonement, 
apparently much the same as that of the late Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son, of Brighton, is, to say the least of it, widely different from 
that of the majority of Christians. Some, indeed, would find a 
difficulty in reconciling it with the creeds and articles of the Church 
to which he belongs. Mr. Brooke finds no such difficulty ; and 
the wonderful elasticity of the Establishment, which takes in 
York-street, as well as Lorrimore-square and St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
sanctions, by her silence, more than one reconciliation of the 
seemingly incompatible. 

With Mr. Brooke’s views, however, we have nothing to do. We 
would call our readers’ attention to the war still waging between 
Principal Tulloch, as the advocate of undogmatic Christianity, and 
the Saturday Review and Pall Mall Gazette, as the uncompromising 
supporters of dogma. Orthodoxy has, in its day, had strange 
allies ; but it is so remarkable to find those journals asserting the 
need of definite creeds, that some have fancied them anxious to 
strain matters in order that popular Christianity might give way 
under the tension. Much to the same purport are the papers in 
the Fortnightly and Contemporary, respectively by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, on the late Professor 
Maurice. ‘I am half sick of shadows,’ many are beginning to 
say, to whom Christianity has been presented in a form which 
sometimes robs it of its chief distinctive doctrines. 

But our object is neither to speculate on Mr. Brooke’s beliefs, 
nor to discuss the propriety of Sunday lectures on the poets 
(Methodist chapels are not likely to be the scene of the one, nor 
Methodist ministers to take up with the other), but to call atten- 
tion—we have not space to do more—to a book which is certainly 
Suggestive, and, in many passages, profitable. 
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With Cowper began the well-marked change from the artificial 
poetry of the Restoration and the Augustan age. The world had 
got tired of sentiments tricked out in tinkling rhyme, as unreal as 
the pictures of Boucher and Watteau, and the shepherds and 
shepherdesses in the pate tendre and pdte dure of Sévres and 
Dresden. A wave of free thought began to rise in Western 
Europe. In France it was, from the first, turbid, nnclean ; but 
still J. J. Rousseau was there the inaugurator of a real love of 
Nature—the father of a school which strongly affected English 
thought. Happily, in England, free thought was, for a long time, 
pure; the rising wave lifted men’s minds nearer to God, and 
Cowper, the first poet of nature since Elizabethan times, was 
pre-eminently a religious poet. Mr. Brooke traces very fairly the 
effect on Cowper of the Wesleys. He shows, too, how impas- 
sioned devotional poetry became a necessity as soon as the preach- 
ing of the early Methodists had given an impulse to emotional 
religion. To the heart in its wrestling with God, in its joy 
unspeakable at having realised its personal relation with Christ, 
the quiet, didactic hymns of Watts would be hardly more satis- 
factory than Pope’s ‘‘ Universal Prayer.”” The want was not a poetry 
which should express the bending before an infinite, incompre- 
hensible God, nor pious reflections on the beauties of Nature, but 
something in harmony with a heart which felt itself redeemed, or 
which was still in the agony of the spiritual struggle. In the 
hymns, therefore, of the Wesleys, and of Cowper and his master, 
Newton, there were (as Mr. Brooke remarks) ‘‘ passion, the personal 
element, and expression of doctrine.” ‘‘Other poets led their 
passion and their personal history into other realms, but Cowper 
kept them within the sphere of his relation to God.” 

Again, doctrine is to Cowper an intensely personal concern ; 
his Calvinism is as constantly present in his verse as the idea of 
destiny is in a Greek tragedy ; compare him in this with Dryden, 
or even (we may add) with Milton, in their theological passages ; 
they treat the matter from the outside; to Cowper it is the 
question of his whole life: ‘‘ The poetic atmosphere has changed, 
we are in a different world.” But not only did our new school 
of devotional poets look to Nature—not looking from it ‘‘ up to 
Nature’s God,” but rather the other way—-they also looked at 
man in quite a new way. Pope wrote: ‘‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man ;”” but Pope and his followers treated the subject 
intellectually. Cowper, and Crabbe, and the rest dealt with it 
sympathetically, and this because the founders of their school 
were truly devotional poets. Mr. Brooke’s lecture on Cowper 
is full of interest, to which the painful character of the poet’s 
views on election gives intensity. 

On Coleridge he is less satisfactory ; Coleridge’s poetry (and 
our author limits himself to poetry) is so little, and of that little 
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the part which can be made to have a religious bearing is so very 
insignificant. In his poetry Coleridge seems to us very generally 
to slide into Pantheism. Mr. Brooke’s view is that—‘‘ When we 
have given life to Nature from ourselves—its ‘ life the eddying of 
our living soul ’—and our life is itéelf one that feels its source in 
God, and has conscious communion with Him—then there is 
nothing in Nature which to our thoughts is not God’s life, which 
to our senses does not seem to speak or sing of Him. And we, 
finding Him everywhere, transfer our own feeling of thanksgiving 
and delight in His beauty and power to the world itself... . And 
so Coleridge, in his ‘Hymn at Sunrise,’ pictures the great moun- 
tains rising and ever rising, like a cloud of incense from the earth, 
and telling to all the stars, and to the rising sun, that— 


“ «Earth with her thousand voices praises God.’ ” 


It is a fine passage, and a good example of Mr. Brooke’s method. 

Through the nine lectures on Wordsworth we cannot pretend 
to go. Wordsworth’s admirers claim him as the great poet of 
Nature, but he is also eminently a Christian poet; witness the 
remarkable passage in which, as he is walking home, after a party, 
in the early morning, amid ‘‘ dews, vapours, and the melody of 
birds,” he felt his heart full, and ‘‘ bond unknown to me was given 
that I should be, else sinning greatly, a dedicated spirit.” We 
are unwilling to set against this the modified Platonism of the 
‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from Childhood’s Recol- 
lections.” We prefer thinking of Wordsworth as one who really 
“‘wished and realised the wish to present to God his life as 
a ‘ pure oblation of Divine tranquillity.’ ”’ 

Burns, the poet of intense humanity, has (says Mr. Brooke) 
a firm religious basis. ‘‘ God is for him the Father; and this 
sense of Fatherhood is a spirit in his work flowing through all his 
graver poems.”’ Anxious, however, as he is to find a theological 
element in the poets whom he analyses, Mr. Brooke is obliged to 
confess: ‘‘I see no trace in Burns’s poetry that Christ has any 
meaning for him. . .. It might have given Burns strength to 
conquer his errors if he could have felt for Christ the same kind 
of personal love which he felt for man and Nature.” The Ayrshire 
ministers, we are told, were in fault, ‘‘ they blotted out Christ for 
Burns ;’”’ surely the want makes him scarcely fit to be the subject 
of a Sunday discourse in a Christian temple. We cannot imagine 
St. Paul, on any day in the week, lecturing on Anacreon or 
Simonides. Burns is infinitely above them, and it is well that 
his gold should be displayed to those who usually seize upon his 
dross. At another place and time the lectures on Burns would 
have seemed to us the best of the series. 
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A Treatise on the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By 
John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, 
8.C. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


“‘Tae work may be studied with advantage by all preachers. 
Beginners may learn much from its pages, and those who have 
attained excellence by long experience may here find hints, by 
attention to which good preaching may be made still better. Dr. 
Broadus teaches by example as well as by precept. His per- 
spicuity and energy of style, and his earnest religious tone, 
perpetually suggest to the reader some of the highest and most 
necessary qualities of all yood preaching.”’ This prefatory 
remark of Mr. Hellier we cordially endorse. Of the many 
treatises on homiletics that may be put into the hands of young 
preachers, this volume, taken as a whole, is decidedly the best. 
It comes from America, but it does not import among us anything 
that is suggestive of what is to be condemned in the American 
theory and practice of preaching. The following extract will give 
one instance of what we mean, and at the same time illustrate the 
style of the book. It is on the sacred duty of preaching the 
meaning, and only the meaning, of the inspired text :— 

“‘To interpret and apply his text in accordance with its real 
meaning, is one of the preacher’s most sacred duties. He stands 
before the people for the very purpose of teaching and exhorting 
them out of the Word of God. He announces a particular passage 
of God’s Word as his text, with the distinctly implied understand- 
ing that from this his sermon will be drawn,—if not always its 
various thoughts, yet certainly its general subject. If he is not 
willing to be bound by this understanding, he ought to reject the 
practice which commits him to it, and preach without any text. 
But using a text, and undertaking to develope and apply its teach- 
ings, we are solemnly bound to represent the text as meaning 
precisely what it does mean. This would seem to be a truism ; 
but it is often and grievously violated. Not only is there much 
contented ignorance as to interpretation, and much careless neglect 
on the part of persons well able to interpret correctly, and much 
wild spiritualising of plain words, but, upon the wretched principle 
of ‘ accommodation,’ Scripture sentences or phrases are employed 
as signifying what it is well-known, and perhaps even declared at 
the time, that the sacred writer did not mean to say, and has not 
said at all: ‘ The original meaning of these words, as used by the 
inspired writer, is—so and so; but I propose, on the present 
occasion, to employ them in the following sense.’ ‘That is to say 
—honoured brother, see what you are doing; you stand up to 
teach men from a passage of God’s blessed Word, and coolly 
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declare that you propose to make the passage mean what it does 
not mean.” 

The author has not given the general principles of Hermeneutical 
Science, taking it for granted that his readers have already studied 
them. But he has done what is perhaps better; he has pointed 
out very clearly, and illustrated his principles by many pertinent 
examples, what are the errors the preacher should wish to avoid. 
There are some good remarks on the use of the originals :— 

‘*As to the great truth of Scripture, even the slightest know- 
ledge of the originals is of service, in helping us to enter into 
intellectual sympathy with the sacred writers. To read but a few 
pages of Hebrew, even though one should never become capable of 
exact exegesis, cannot fail to aid a susceptible mind in the sym- 
pathetic comprehension of Scripture ways of thinking and pecu- 
liarities of expression; and, of course, a thorough study of 
Hebrew and Greek will carry the benefit still further.” 

To this it may be added that a comparatively slight—and few 
men have more than that—acquaintance with the originals will 
make the thoughtful and well-disciplined preacher to appreciate 
the interpretation of those who know more than himself; will give 
him a key which, provided he modestly uses it, will open invalu- 
able treasures in the exegetical treatises, which are the peculiar 
glory of modern theology. 

Dr. Broadus dwells earnestly on the necessity of interpreting 
a text with careful regard to its connection. He admits, however, 
that the idea of strict interpretation may be carried too far. 
“Some principle may be presented by the text in one application, 
and we may, with perfect propriety, make other applications of it.” 
He refers to an extreme case of carrying this concession too far. 
How different is such a course from that of a preacher who gave a 
missionary sermon from the words of the young ruler, “‘ What 
lack I yet?’ inquiring what we lack for greater success in the 
missionary enterprise. But we venture to think that in all cases 
—certainly in the cases quoted here—texts might be found which 
should precisely give the very application which is indirectly given 
to texts not obviously bearing it. Again: ‘Interpret in accord- 
ance with, and not contrary to, the general teaching of Scripture. 
These teachings are harmonious, and can be combined into a 
symmetrical whole. If a passage may have two senses, owing to 
the ambiguity of some word or construction, to the doubt whether 
some expression is figurative, &c., then we must choose one which 
accords with what the Bible in general plainly teaches, rather than 
one which would make the Bible contradict itself. It is a gross 
abuse of this principle—though one often practised—to force upon 
& passage some meaning which its words and construction do not 
grammatically admit of, in order that it may give the sense 
required by one system. But between possible grammatical 
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meanings, we are compelled to choose upon some principle, 
and certainly one important principle to be considered is, that 
the teachings of Scripture must be consistent where the gramma- 
tical probabilities are pretty evenly balanced, a comparatively 
slight preference in the respect mentioned must turn the scale ; 
and even a much less probable sense—-provided it be grammatically 
possible, and sustained by some corresponding usage of language— 
may be preferred to a more probable and common sense, if the 
former would perfectly accord, and the latter would grossly con- 
flict, with the acknowledged general teachings of Scripture. In 
order to apply this principle with propriety and safety, it is mani- 
festly necessary that we should bring to bear no narrow and hasty 
views of Scripture teaching ; but the results of a wide, thoughtful, 
and devout study of Biblical Theology.” These are sound prin- 
ciples; but we would advise young preachers—for whom this 
volume is specially designed—-to abstain from texts which require 
such careful weighing of grammatical evidence, and, with a prac- 
tical application of the “‘ analogy of faith,” there are abundance of 
passages and paragraphs which entail no such difficulty, and 
involve no such responsibility. Among them the preacher may 
occupy himself and be safe. 

Dr. Broadus nobly vindicates the ‘doctrinal or dogmatic 
sermon,” properly so called. ‘In our restless nation and 
agitated times, in these days of somewhat bustling religious 
activity, there has come to be too little of real doctrinal teach- 
ing. The preacher who can make doctrinal truth interesting as 
well as intelligible to his congregation, and gradually bring them to 
a good acquaintance with the doctrines of the Bible, is rendering 
them an inestimable service.” He has also a good word for the 
preaching of evidences, especially the internal and experimental 
evidences. As to apologetics proper, they should never be handled 
at all, unless thoroughly ; for ‘‘ the error may remain in the mind 
while the imperfect refutation is forgotten.” As to polemics, here 
is some good advice: ‘It is not unfrequently the wisest policy, 
as it regards certain forms of error, to leave them unnoticed. In 
the excitement about Romanism, which its boldness and boasting 
has recently awakened in our country, there is reason to fear that 
many will fall to preaching against the Romanists where they are 
little known, and thus only help to bring them into notice. While 
well assured that these grievous errors can be refuted, we ought 
to remember that these errors are subtle, and, to some minds, 
seductive, and that here, just as in the case of infidel theories and 
objections, slight and hasty refutation is often worse than ‘none. 
So, too, there are some minor religious denominations, whose vital 
breath is controversy, and who will most surely die when they are 
most severely let alone.”” The preaching of morality is also placed 
on its right foundation, as is also political preaching. 
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The most difficult topic of a volume like this is that which deals 
with pulpit rhetoric. It is copiously handled ; but on the subject 
of Argument we have not the affluence of illustration which is 
spent on some others. On the Division of a Sermon, Dr. Broadus 
is very full and very practical. We must make an extract here : 
‘‘ Two centuries ago, when the excessive multiplication of formal 
divisions, and equally formal sub-divisions, was almost universal 
in France as well as in England, Fenelon inveighed vehemently 
against the whole fashion, urging a return to the methods of the 
ancient orators, and on this question almost all subsequent writers 
have taken sides. Yet a certain formality of division, and of general 
order, has continued to be common in France and Germany, and, 
for the most part, in England and America. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
set the example, and urged it upon others, of avoiding divisions, 
and making the sermon a very informal address; and, since his 
time, many preachers in the Church of England, such as Trench 
and Kingsley, have followed that course. But it is worthy of 
special notice that the two ablest and most generally admired 
preachers the Church of England has recently produced, Robert- 
son and Liddon, both regularly make divisions, and commonly 
indicate them in passing, while the former frequently states his 
divisions beforehand, and also makes numerous sub-divisions.”’ 
There may be question as to the propriety of formally announcing 
the division, especially of announcing it in a technical style ; but 
there surely can be no question about the necessity for analysis in 
the sermon itself. A miscellaneous outpouring that passes from 
topic to topic, without the attempt at exhibiting one subject under 
its various aspects of statement, argument, illustration, and applica- 
tion, is, generally speaking, either a mere exhortation, or worth 
very little. As to the application, our teacher of homiletics is 
particularly full, and leaves nothing to be desired. 

But we need not give the contents of a volume which, we are 
sure, will be in the hands of most readers to whom we aim to 
recommend it. We are arrested, however, towards the close by 
a temperate statement of the question as between the three styles 
of delivery—reading, recitation, and extemporising. Dr. Broadus 
does not absolutely condemn the reading of sermons: he is too 
catholic-minded, and too well acquainted with the history of 
preaching to do that. After showing what may be the advantages 
of reading a sermon, he gives the disadvantages. They are very 
many, and very forcibly put, though some of them are not fairly 
urgecd. ‘If writing compels the preacher to go over the ground 
more completely, it is not always done more thoroughly. Being 
obliged to run over the surface everywhere, the preacher may go 
beneath it nowhere. If many sermons are spoken with very 
superficial preparation, so with very superficial preparation are 
many sermons written. There is an immense amount of strictly 
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extemporaneous writing. People are apt to think that what is 
written and read must have been carefully prepared, but they are 
often egregiously mistaken. A highly popular preacher once said 
—of course, half as a jest—that he was so frequently compelled 
to get up his sermons hastily, as to make it indispensable that he 
should write, in order to give them, at least, the appearance of 
careful preparation.” A better argument. against the habit of 
reading follows: ‘‘This method also deprives the preacher's 
thinking of the benefit of all that mental quickening which is pro- 
duced by the presence of the congrogation. As to thoughts which 
are then for the first time struck out, it is true that men of rare 
flexibility, tact, and grace, can often introduce them effectively in 
connection with their reading. Butsuch men establish no general 
rule, and the great mass of those who read, have to lose such 
thoughts altogether, or to introduce them awkwardly, and with 
comparatively poor effect. And besides the distinct thoughts 
which occur only in the act of delivery, there is something much 
more important in the warmer colour which the now kindled and 
glowing mind would give to the whole body of thought, in those 
differences of hue and tone which change the mass of prepared 
material into living, breathing, burning speech,... It is true, 
as we are sometimes told, that by an effort of imagination when 
composing, one may, to some extent, bring before his mind the 
congregation, and feel, by anticipation, the quickening of its 
presence ; but there are few respects in which imagination falls 
so far below the actual experience. In a word, reading is an 
essentially different thing from speaking. When well executed, 
reading has a power of its own; but it is unnatural to substitute 
it for speaking, and it can at best only approximate, never fully 
obtain, the same effect.”’ Of this there can be no doubt. The 
perfection of a natural address must be independent of the manu- 
script. But there have been many practised readers who have 
scarcely allowed the medium to obscure in the very least the 
vividness of their delivery and naturalness of their speech. 
Extemporaneous speaking—rightly understood—is the highest 
kind, in the pulpit as well as at the bar and in the senate. But 
it must learn some lessons from the two other methods over which 
it triumphs. ‘‘ Let it now be carefully observed that all the dis- 
advantages of extemporaneous speaking are such as can be com- 
pletely obviated by resolute and judicious effort, while reading and 
recitation have many inherent disadvantages, which may, of course, 
be more or less diminished, but can never be removed. Let this 
be noticed. The born speaker will be able to overcome the diffi- 
culties of extemporaneous speaking, and will find here, and here 
alone, free play for his powers. We are not referring to the few 
zreat orators, but to all who have really a native talent for speak- 
ing, including some in whom this long remains undeveloped, 
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through lack of exercise, or wrong methods. Some men, not 
born speakers, but anxious to do good, and zealous pastors, may 
be able to write and read tolerably instructive and acceptable dis- 
courses, while they could never preach extemporaneously. But 
certainly what is best for them, is not thereby shown to be best in 
general. Methods of speaking ought to be chosen according to 
the wants and the powers of those who have some gifts as 
speakers. Very few, if any, others ought to make speaking their 
business. 

We must. not omit the admirable chapter on the Conduct of 
Public Worship, which should be studied by the young preacher 
before he reads the book, and always kept in view. The con- 
cluding words are really the conclusion of the whole matter :— 
‘* After all, our preparation, general and special, for the conduct of 
public worship and for preaching, our dependence for real success 
is on the Spirit of God; and where one preaches the Gospel in 
reliance on God’s blessing, he never preaches in vain. The 
sermon meant for the unconverted may greatly benefit believers, 
and vice versé. Without the slightest manifest result at present, a 
sermon may be heard from long afterwards; perhaps only in 
eternity. And the most wretched failure, seeming utterly useless, 
may benefit the preacher himself, and, through him, all who after- 
wards hear him. Thus we partially see how it is that God’s Word 
always does good, always prospers in the thing whereto He sent 
it. Nor must we ever forget the power of character and life to 
reinforce speech. What a preacher is, goes far to determine the 
effect of what he says. There is a medieval proverb, Cujus vita 
Julgor, ejus verba tonitrua. If a man’s life be lightning, his 
words are thunder.”’ 

We recommend this book as a very useful one. It is free from 
many of the defects of voiumes of its class; it does not lay 
down innumerable dry rules, illustrated by innumerable dry 
examples. It, by some means or other, avoids the errors that 
alienate in form too many of its class. It may be read with un- 
wearied interest from beginning to end. 
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The Pure Benevolence of Creation. Letters to a Friend in 
Perplexity. By Jasper Travers. Longmans. 1874. 


Tue author of this book is anxious to justify the ways of God 
to men. Accordingly he gives us a series of letters ‘‘ addressed 
to a friend in perplexity,” in which he labours to show that ‘ evil 
is in existence in the universe because, without it, there would be 
no good worth mentioning. There is puin, the product or conse- 
quence of the evil, in the consciousness of living beings because, 
without it, there would be no such pleasure in their consciousness 
as to be worth living for.” He starts with the premiss, that the 
‘‘one possible purely benevolent purpose of the First Cause is 
that the living existence may be of the highest possible value as 
enjoyment of life to living beings.” —Pp. 2 and 3. He attempts 
to meet the fundamental objection that the economy of nature 
might have been otherwise arranged, and good and pleasure 
attainable without evil and pain, by saying that though this is 
abstractly possible, involving no logical contradiction, we have no 
grounds for asserting its possibility, no facts of consciousness to 
point in such a direction ; and affirms the natural impossibility of 
a life all pleasure, in other words, ‘“‘an impossibility of the 
economy of creation being other than it is, the laws in which that 
economy is embodied being other than they are.”—P. 31. His 
‘‘ first main position” is, that we have “ only clearly and distinctly 
to imagine the life-circumstances or conditions of a life all of 
pleasure, and yet of some considerable value, as a whole of real 
living existence, . . . in order to be convinced that a life such as 
that could not be a life of any considerable value, to say the 
least.” The ‘‘ more thorough-going position,” that such a state 
would be a life absolutely impossible in consciousness, though it 
‘“‘might be reasonably maintained,” is not ‘an insisted-on 
position.” The second main position is that ‘all consciousness, 
in so far as it comes under the designation of feeling, prepares the 
mind in which it is realised for an equivalent increase in the 
intensity or importance, the value or anti-value, of the opposite 
state.’—P. 124. That thus no painful experience is wasted, 
because each leaves a certain preparedness for pleasure to come. 
After stating ‘‘the other side of the second main position,” the 
writer devotes his seventh letter to the objection that the theory 
thus propounded is antagonistic to the interests of morality, and 
concludes by urging at some length the advantages of his doctrine 
in comforting and relieving the minds of those who have been 
perplexed by the problem of the origin of evil in any of its forms. 

Two fundamental assumptions—one metaphysical, the other 
moral,—vitiate the above reasoning. First. The doctrine insisted 
on by our author is only his statement of the well-known law of 
relativity, that we can neither feel nor know without transition or 
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change of state, accompanied by an assumption of his own, that 
the present emotional characteristics of pleasure and pain, as we 
know them, are necessary concomitants in every state of being. 
It must be tolerably obvious, however, that the latter is an 
assumption, and while it is of service to point out the ends 
answered in our present state by pain and painful experiences, 
nothing more than this has been done. The fundamental objec- 
tion, ‘‘ If Omnipotence and pure Benevolence are the only powers 
at work, why pain and evil?” is still unmet; as also is another, 
not stated here, but sure to rise in the reader’s mind, ‘‘ The argu- 
ment would prove that no state of consciousness, angelic or other, 
is possible without pain as a necessary condition of it.’ That 
there is ‘‘no waste of pain” in our present state we may well 
believe ; that that which in itself was not necessary, though in our 
world so common, is wonderfully made to minister to higher ends, 
is a truth we may well hold: but that an existence without pain 
would be “ nothing better at the best than a perpetual life-stream 
in mere waking unconsciousness, the veriest lethargy of life—an 
all but utter non-value in the enjoyment of life”’—is as yet not 
proven. 

Second. The author makes comparatively light of the moral 
side of the question. He seems to say that if comfort could be 
afforded to perplexed minds, we might almost disregard the effect 
of his teaching on morality; at all events, the effect would be 
only indirect, if men would avoid carrying his doctrine to its 
logical conclusions, and, instead of dwelling on ultimate considera- 
tions, obey the immediate dictates of reason and conscience, as 
though those dictates were not founded on an hypothesis at direct 
variance with his own, and it were possible at the same time to 
open the floodgates, and keep the water in!- But, without joining 
issue at that stage, we point out another fundamental assumption, 
the gratuitous character of which should have been plain to the 
writer's mind, if no such work as Butler’s Analogy had ever been 
written, or if Butler’s authority as a Christian divine had with 
him little weight. The well-known words of the Analogy hardly 
need quoting :—‘‘Or perhaps Divine Goodness, with which, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may not be a 
bare single disposition to produce happiness, but a disposition to 
make the good, the faithful, the honest man happy.” If this be 
so, and at least we have abundant presumptive evidence it may be 
80, what becomes of our author’s web of speculation ? 

The style in which the book is written will not be likely to 
seduce by its charms and graces. The sentences are involved, 
often to obscurity, and abound in uncouth Germanisms. ‘‘ The- 
by-signs-observable,”’ ‘life-environment, life-capacity, life-cir- 
cumstances,” ‘‘so all too felicitous,” ‘pleasure passed on to 
and pleasure passed on from,” “ the all but utter non-value they 
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would always be and have been the conditions of to others,’ may 
serve as examples which might easily be multiplied. Style is com- 
paratively unimportant, if matter be instructive; in this case we 
regret that we can commend neither. 


Forget Thine Own People: an Appeal to the Home Church 
for Foreign Missions. Three Lectures delivered in 
the Temple Church, in the Season of Advent, 1878. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
London: Henry S. King and Co. 


We have much pleasure in calling our readers’ attention to Dr. 
Vaughan’s plea for Foreign Missions. It is an earnest and effective 
attempt to show in what sense the Church of Christ is called to 
self-forgetfulness, and to reach forth to alien lands and strange 
populations as the condition of her acceptableness to her Lord. 
After the great selfishness of the world has been renounced, and 
the law of faith and sacrifice set up in its stead, there is a subtler 
selfishness, capable of urging many plausible arguments for itself, 
that may come to occupy its place. We mean that disproportionate 
regard for our own spiritual interests, or for interests lying very 
near to us, by which the vision of Christ’: kingdom is narrowed, 
and the scale of Christian endeavour unworthily made local and 
limited. In this matter evil is wrought by want of knowledge. 
The Church at home does not know the Church abroad, hence 
defective sympathy and inadequate help. But this may be re- 
medied, and a strong appeal is made to ministers, parents, and 
others who have opportunity of teaching, to look to it. “See that 
you do not leave the Church ignorant of the names and the histories 
of her saints, dead and living, in the mighty field of a far-off battle. 
Let it be more disgraceful, in your thoughts, that your children 
should know nothing of the planters and of the waterers of Christ’s 
vineyard in India, in Africa, in Australasia, than that they should 
be ignorant of the exploits by which Switzerland became free or 
the battle-fields on which Germany was made one. Know, and 
you will feel. Know, and you will pray. You will be ashamed of 
the sluggishness, of the isolation, of the selfishness, which has made 
you think only of your own people and your father’s house. The 
Church of Christ is the school of sympathy: of large views and 
self-forgetting charities. We have made it the opposite of all 
these. We have dwelt here in nooks and corners, till we have lost 
the estimate of great and little, and can neither scale the height of 
enterprise nor fathom the ocean of sacrifice.” 

* There must be self-forgetfulness, also, in devoting to foreign 
service not what can be best spared, but what is best in itself. The 
notion that when the Church at home has selected for herself the 
choicest, then what remains is more than good enough for mis- 
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sionary work is false in fact, as it is unworthy in feeling. ‘Surely 
it is possible to raise the general sentiment of Christians on this 
matter, so that no man may ever be thought too learned, or too 
eloquent, or too useful to be sent abroad. On the self-forgetfulness 
of the workman himself Dr. Vaughan speaks strongly,—words 
which, we fear, will be resented by some, as overlooking many con- 
siderations by which they should have been qualified. If there is 
unmistakeable reference to the number of Colonial bishops at pre- 
sent and from time to time in this country, the value of his 
counsel may profitably be weighed by missionaries who are not 
bishops and by communities that are not episcopal. 

“ Forget thine own people, save in thy prayers—forget thy 
father’s house, save in its dear memories, and its foretold, foreseen 
reunion above, and look net back to it while the life of this poor 
short being is in thee! Home-sickness is the cankerworm of mis- 
sions ... The missionary bishop, at all events, must forget his own 
people; must make his home afar; must plant there the stock of a 
new race, setting the example of a Christian household, of which 
the interests, as well as the employments, are there. At last he 
must lay his bones there, if it be but to solemnise the heart of his 
successor, and to admonish him, in his turn, that he, too, like the 
Church, must hear the inspired saying, ‘Instead of thy fathers 
thou shalt have children, whom thou mayest make princes in all 
lands.’ We speak of the rule, not of the exceptions. It is plea- 
sant, it is not profitless, for the Church at home to receive back, in 
their age or their infirmity, men who can tell, with the living voice, 
how the Gospel fares in other worlds, and counsel her, ovt of a 
living experience, as to the wants and the openings, as to the en- 
couragements and the impediments, which characterise, in this 
quarter and in that, the Evangelical work abroad. To his own 
Master each one in this matter, as in all matters, ‘ standeth or 
falleth.’ But the principle of an absolutely life-long devotion to a 
Mission once undertaken, is, we think, incontrovertible. And the 
fact, that a reproach is cast upon Episcopacy and upon missions, 
by perpetual withdrawal of the hand from the plough—that an 
actual weakness has fallen upon the Church in the Colonies and 
among the heathen from this visible vacillation—this, too, is in- 
disputable. The precept, ‘ Forget thine own people,’ has itself been 
forgotten, the ‘ father’s house,’ once forsaken, has been attractive 
enough to beckon back from the far land—and the Nemesis has 
been speedy.” 

That these words are superfluous or ill-timed, no one who is 
competent to judge will think of affirming; but we would suggest a 
qualifying consideration which appears to have some weight. In 
proportion as the real oneness of the Christian Church and of 
Christian work at home and abroad is realised, there will be some 
change in the old way of looking at missions, as though they were 
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additional to the ordinary theory of the Church life, and de- 
manded something different, in the spirit and aim of the mis- 
sionary, from that which is proper to the Christian minister at 
home. It is to ba hoped it may be increasingly felt that a 
consecration to the work of the ministry as such covers and com- 
prehends both the home-working and the missionary idea, and 
that men may pass from one department of service to the other, 
when expediency directs, with perfect freedom and with advantage 
to the work as a whole. 

There are several passages in these lectures which we had marked 
for quotation, but find we have not room for them. One, however, 
must be given here. It is always a pleasure to hear words of true 
Catholic feeling, uttered anywhere and by anybody ; but, as yet, 
such utterances are not so common but that, coming from an 
eminent and conspicuous Churchman, they deserve welcome from 
Nonconformists, 

“Who that has lived where men worship idols can have any 
sight left for quarrels at home of posture and vestment—I had 
almost said of liturgy and Church government? ‘Sirs, ye ure 
brethren,’ bursts from the astonished lips of the visitant from 
heathendom—ye worship one God, believe in one Saviour, invoke 
one Blessed and Eternal Spirit—‘how can ye strive one with 
another?’ Have ye no sense of marvellous privileges, no dis- 
crimination of things that differ, no power to distinguish between 
the gnat and the camel, no gratitude for a Christendom, no value 
for a Bible? Learn how in foreign lands sects and forms have 
almost merged their differences. See the Baptists of Serampore 
dwelling side, by side in peace and love, with Anglican bishops and 
High-Church professors. See Bishop Gray of Capetown, in his 
apostolical journeyings, the welcome honoured guest in Moravian, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Independent houses. See him 
followed to his grave by a concourse of all Christian people, sect 
without and party within the Episcopal Communion of South 
Africa disregarded and forgotten in the one higher unity of 
a common Christianity. See one Bishop of Calcutta travelling 
hundreds of miles to rejoice over the. work of God in the Lutheran 
conversions of Nagpore, and his successor hastening thither, at the 
call of the foreign pastors themselves, to receive those ten thousand 
converts into the communion of his own Church of England. Mark 
how, all over India, one communion has planted and another 
watered, one has sown and another reaped.” 
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Manuals of Religious Instruction for Pupil Teachers. Edited 
by J. P. Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol. London: 
Longmans. 


The Old Testament. Parts I. and II. By the Rev. E. I. 
Gregory, M. A. 


The New Testament. PartsI.and Il. By C. T. Winter. 


The Catechism and Liturgy. Parts I. and II. By Canon 
Norris. London: Rivingtons. 1873. 


Tue two manuals first named are intended to furnish a kind of 
running commentary on the Scriptures, and afford doctrinal and 
religious teaching as well as mere explanation of difficulties. That 
teaching is distinctively Anglican, which will indicate at once its 
excellences and defects. There is throughout a continual endea- 
vour to bring out the spiritual significance of the facts recorded 
in Scripture, and to show their relation to the kingdom of Christ. 
Since any adequate teaching of the Scriptures must, as it appears 
to us, lead to dogmatic theology, the thing to be aimed at is that 
the theology shall be sound and the method healthy. As an illus- 
tration of unhealthiness of method, we may refer to the second 
page of Canon Norris’s Manual of the Catechism and Liturgy. 
“Why does the Catechism make you learn the Creed? Because 
you are bound to believe it. And why the Ten Commandmenis ? 
Because you are bound to obey them. And why the Lord’s 
Prayer? Because you cannot do what you are bound to do with- 
out God’s help. When were you bound? At your baptism. And 
who bound you? Those who brought you to baptism. Mark 
this, you, not. they were bound. They did not bind themselves, 
but you. . . . You must be careful to understand this aright ; 
there is a vulgar error that the godfathers and godmothers pro- 
mise that the child shall do these things. They do nothing of the 
kind; it is the child’s promise from the first, put upon him by his 
sponsors. He is bound by it, not they.” We consider that 
in this passage the attempt is made to raise a false issue with 
a child’s conscience. Creed, Commandments, and Lord’s Prayer 
ought not to be introduced with this as their chief sanction and 
credential, ‘‘ You are bound to believe them because of a promise 
—your promise made in baptism.” A child of any sensitive- 
ness, or fine-edged moral feeling, will know that he is not dealt 
fairly with by a statement of this kind. He knows he has not 
made any such promise, and to persuade him that he has is neither 
kind nor wise. Sponsorship does not need this sort of artificial 
support ; if it did, it would be sufficient to condemn it. There is 
plenty of ground on which the obligation to believe, to obey, and 
to pray to God, may be safely rested, but a healthy-minded child 
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has the feeling of being taken in by his seniors, when logic of this 
sort is used with him. We-can easily imagine the beginnings of 
a deep and lasting revolt against authority arising from such an 
abuse of it. Let the argument of responsibility through sponsors 
be reserved, and held altogether subordinate to the great respon- 
sibility of the individual, which rests upon his personal relation to 
God and to the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘here is no kind of compo- 
sition in which a writer should be more scrupulously fair than in 
that which is intended for the instruction of children. Their 
intellectual inferiority to their teachers should put the latter on 
their honour. In this matter, as in some others, maxima reve- 
rentia debetur pueris. 

In his explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, Canon Norris takes the 
opportunity not only of vindicating forms of prayer, but of making 
the cautious admission that ‘“‘ We should go further than we are 
warranted if we were to say that Christ forbade unpremeditated 
prayer. All we can say is, that He did not recommend it when 
His divine counsel was asked.” This is very feeble and far- 
fetched, and again we have to complain of a false issue being set 
before a child’s mind. In justifying a Liturgy, it is not needful 
to disparage extemporary or “ unpremeditated”’ prayer; and to 
insinuate that our Saviour Himself discouraged it, is one more 
instance of the desire to have truth on one’s own side rather than — 
to be on the side of truth. We regret such faults as these in a 
work that is not without merit, and which we were anxious to 
commend. 


Sacramental Confession. By Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean 
of Chester. W. Isbisterand Co. 1874. 


Dr. Howson, in a small volume which contains the substance of 
certain sermons recently preached in Chester Cathedral, raises his 
protest against Sacramental Confession; against, that is, the 
introduction into the Church of England of the practice of ‘‘ private 
confession to a priest with the view of obtaining his private abso- 
lution,” against the present ‘‘ Romance of the Confessional,” the 
incipient form of that which in its maturity becomes “ secret, 
compulsory, auricular confession, a part of the sacrament of penance 
for sins committed after baptism.”” His task is an easy one when 
he attempts to show that sacramental confession was not insti- 
tuted by Divine right; that what is observed by the Roman 
Catholic Church now was ceriainly not observed by the Catholic 
Church from the beginning; that a system which gives to the 
decision of a confessor judicial power in the affairs of the soul, 
creates the necessity for a minute casuistical training, and induces 
@ mere quantitative morality, is radically bad; that those who 
undertake to overcome the ‘‘ dislike of the majority of our people 
to sacramental confession,’ as the Mission Priests of St. John the 
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Evangelist are openly instructed in their Mission- Manual to do, are 
sowing most baneful seeds. It does not need much argumentation 
to prove that when St. Paul said, ‘‘ Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup,” he did not 
exactly mean, ‘‘ Let a man obtain private absolution from a priest 
before partaking of Holy Communion,” or that public confession 
on the part of Achan before the people to God is not exactly the 
same thing as answering insinuating questions and obtaining 
remission of sins at the hands of a man in secret; but the weapons 
of logic and ridicule seem alike ineffectual in scotching the snake 
of ‘‘ Counter-reformation,” or cutting off its hydra-heads. 

One aspect of the whole question there is to which Dean 
Howson hardly gives its due prominence: the markedly artificial 
and consequently partial and clumsy character of the so-called 
“Catholic” innovation. It is not a growth, but an attempt to 
graft; not nature, but art; not reality, but imitation. We are 
told in the Life of the late Dr. Grant, Bishop of Southwark, recently 
published, that a merchant of Bruges, who had been receiving 
orders from English Ritualists to the amount of £800 or £1,000 
a-year, was counselled by Dr. Grant to discontinue his consign- 
ments, the Bishop adding: ‘‘ It is sad to think that these Ritual- 
ists, having no orders and no consecration, are keeping up the 
material idolatry of exposing to adoration bread and wine.”’ 
Monsignor Capel’s utterance on the same subject will be in the 
memory of our readers. And what is true of the whole movement 
is true of the particular part of it which Dr. Howson attacks. The 
attempt is being made to use the magic wand of Rome, but the 
pseudo-magician uses the left hand instead of the right. The 
attempt is being made to imtroduce sacramental confession into a 
Church which permits secular education and the marriage of the 
clergy; nay, in which seminarist education and celibacy, practised 
as a priestly virtue, are at least markedly exceptional. If Rome 
bids her priests enforce confession, she gives them her own 
secluded casuistical training, and forbids them to marry. They 
are to be unmarried—form, as Michelet says, a third sex—before 
they attempt to undertake their confessedly delicate and peculiar 
duties. We may think the education of the seminary, the enforce- 
ment of celibacy, and the duties of a confessor, alike parts of a 
monstrous and degrading system, but parts of a system they are, 
and a system the parts of which are evidently and of necessity 
contrived to fit into each other. The ‘ Counter-reformation”’ 
imitates Rome, and imitates badly ; takes the edged tool without 
the leather sheath; and the experienced cutler, who has been 
handling such edged tools for years, shudders or laughs, according 
to temperament, as he watches the child attempting to imitate his 
use of them. Well may the respected Dean of Chester echo 
Bishop Blomfield, and justify the use of each word in the dictum 
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of the latter: ‘* Auricular confession is the source of unspeakable 
abominations.” And it becomes the duty of every one who has a 
voice to use it in joining him to raise an indignant and earnest 
protest against ‘‘ Sacramental Confession.” 


Churches, the Many and the One. A New and Revised 
Edition of ‘‘ The Constitution of a Christian Church,” 
by W.A. Garratt, Esq. Edited, with Additional Notes, 
by his Son, Samuel Garratt, M.A., Vicar of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Ipswich. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
1874. 


A te y reprint of a clear and able book. Twenty-five years 
ago, when T'racts for the Times were new, Mr. Garratt, barrister- 
at-law, published the text of this book under the title, Constitution 
of the Christian Church ; and now, twenty-five years later, when 
the Church Times flourishes and the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill is not passed, the Rev. Samuel Garratt, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
Ipswich, gives us his father’s book, with his own editorial addi- 
tions and comments. Within small compass the many vexed 
questions with reference to Church-constitution, Church-orders, 
Church-discipline, are carefully thought out and reasoned upon. 
Enough space is occupied for the full discussion of the various 
topics; none is wasted in verbiage or empty rhetoric. An appeal 
to Scripture forms the basis of every argument, and we cannot too 
highly commend the way in which Scripture is used, remembering, 
as we do, how such passages as “ Thou art Peter” are often 
slighted or explained away by one party in the discussion, as 
they are unduly emphasized by the other. 

We need not take our readers afresh over well-trodden ground. 
Mr. Garratt rightly says (p. viii.) : ‘‘ Unless both the doctrine can 
be proved from Scripture and the fact from history, there is no 
foothold for Apostolical Succession. Without the alleged fact the 
doctrine cannot be true, and without the asserted doctrine the 
alleged fact would be curious, but meaningless.” And the Editor 
is quite justified in adding—as the readers of Chapters III. and IV. 
will testify: ‘‘In this volume my father deals both with the doc- 
trine, comparing it with Scripture, and also with the fact, com- 
paring it with history; and whereas Apostolical Succession must 
stand upon each of these two legs, and cannot stand without both, 
he shows that it has neither to rest upon; that Scripture does not 
teach the doctrine, and that history contradicts the fact.” The 
references to the Fathers are as full and copious as need be, some 
of the passages being discussed more fully and minutely in the 
Appendix. Mr. Garratt’s conclusions practically coincide (the 
variation in minor details only increasing the weight of the general 
agreement) with those of Dr. Lightfoot in his ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Christian Ministry,” published in his edition of the Epistle to the 
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Philippians, and each of the essays is “‘ a complete examination of 
the only documentary evidence accessible.” 

As to the practical importance at the present time of the publi- 
cation of such a book none will hesitate, if arguments are of avail 
in affecting conduct. More and more clearly it is seen that the 
barrier between certain branches of the Church of Christ and 
others is the question of Orders. One Church may be ‘ estab- 
lished,” recognised by the State, others not ; one may be endowed 
and wealthy, others comparatively poor, and dependent on volun- 
tary effort; one may have social position and prestige which 
others lack: but none of these distinctions forms the real obstacle 
to union in the best sense. As an article in the Times for May 
21st pointed out, barriers of wealth and social position are rapidly 
disappearing, and the gulf caused by Establishment may ere long 
disappear in England, as signs of the times seem to point to its 
disappearance from the countries where it exists on the Continent. 
But so long as the theory of the Church and ministry which this 
book seeks to destroy is maintained, so long will it be an impossi- 
bility for real unity—uniformity is not desirable—to be maintained 
in the visible Church of Christ. ‘The question is sometimes 
asked,” says our author (p. xviii.), ‘‘ whether the whole body of 
Wesleyans might not be re-united to the Church of England. 
Nothing of the kind either can be done or ought to be done, till 
the law has been so altered that ordained men wishing to join the 
Church of England, and found properly qualified in learning, con- 
versation, and godliness, and sound in faith, shall be recognised, 
without any further ordination, as ministers of Christ, and stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God.’’ The way in which such a propo- 
sition would be received by nine-tenths of the clergy of the 
Church of England, including those of all schools, would sufii- 
ciently show the truth of the above remarks. 

Mr. Garratt well shows another practical bearing of his father’s 
book in this later generation: The question of the Reunion of 
Christendom is now assuming a new and more practical form. 
The history of that question is sketched by a writer in the Contem- 
porary Review for the month of May, and, although it is easy to 
see what apparently insuperable obstacles stand in the way of 
such a scheme, it does not need much study to see that like tends 
to like, that natural affinities must ere long prevail, and that the 
introduction of such a powerful acid as Disestablishment, might 
determine and develop such affinities speedily. Whether or no 
there be any cataclysm threatening in the relation between Church 
and State, here or elsewhere, it is well to have foundations firm, 
based on a truth, not on either a fiction or a lie, and it is impos- 
sible for us to see how such foundation of a Church as Apostolical 
Succession and the Divine right of Bishops can withstand such 
blows as are here quietly, but steadily and effectively, given. 
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Protestantism: its Ultimate Principle. By R. W. Dale, M.A., 
Birmingham. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 


Mr. Datz’s lecture is worthy of the permanent form it has 
assumed. It is a very able exposition of Protestant claims. It 
asserts that the principles of Protestantism are: the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the supreme authority of Holy Scripture, and 
justification by faith. We are compelled to dissent, however, from 
the views advanced by Mr. Dale when illustrating his second 
point. After contending that no authority ought to come between 
the soul and God, he meets the objection that, while Protestants 
have got rid of an infallible Pope and an infallible Church, they 
submit to the authority of a book written by infallible men. Mr. 
Dale avers that when a Protestant reads his Bible, all thought of 
the writers vanishes; he is brought face to face with God. We 
cannot see that this reply is at all decisive as against a Romanist. 
When he consults his infallible man, he is brought face to face 
with God, so he alleges. When Mr. Dale proceeds to apply his 
theory to the Epistles, we think that he lays himself open to adverse 
criticism. He urges that when we read the descriptions that St. 
Paul gives us of sin and salvation, we do not accept them as true 
upon the authority of the writer, but on the authority of our 
own experience. We presume, then, that if our experience con- 
tradicts the statements of the writer, we areat liberty to reject his 
testimony. Mr. Dale endorses our presumption by citing, appa- 
rently with commendation, the example of Luther, who rejected 
the Epistle of St. James because it seemed to contain teachings 
that were opposed to his own experience. If experience is to be 
the infallible test of the truth of Bible teachings, we stand in 
doubt of the result. We think that the lecturer's enthusiasm 
for freedom of thought has’ carried him into error: He has 
yielded too much to the spirit of the age that is so impatient of 
authority. It has become the fashion to undervalue all attempts 
to demonstrate the external evidences of Christianity. The works 
of Paley are turned over with a supercilious smile by the young 
oracle whose intuitive faculty enables him te dispense with the 
cumbrous processes of reasoning. We cannot believethat English 
Protestants are prepared to occupy the position Mr. Dale has 
marked out for them. 


The Pastoral Epistles. The Greek Text and Translation. 
With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. 
By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1874. 

Tus-volume on the Pastoral Epistles has arisen out of the author's 

labours asa teacher of pastoral theology: For many years he has 
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been in the habit of devoting a portion of the time during each 
session to the exposition and illustration of these Epistles, with a 
class of advanced students preparing for the work of the Christian 
ministry. The translation and comments prepared for this pur- 
pose are now offered to students of the Scriptures generally, but 
more particularly to those who are candidates for the ministry 
or without lengthened experience in its duties. It should scarcely 
be necessary to remind such persons of the special claim of these 
Epistles upon their attention. A young minister or student of 
theology should spare no pains to get a thorough knowledge of 
them. For him they'stand at the head of all devotional writings, 
the chief and best of the innumerable works respecting the 
character and vocation of the Christian minister. In relation to 
Apostolic doctrine and ecclesiastical antiquities, they cannot be 
overlooked without serious loss; but for teaching the true theory 
of the ministry, and for directing with equal authority and ten- 
derness a young man’s growth in all the qualities which that 
ministry demands, they constitute a manual of incomparable value. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s work is mainly expository. A translation of the 
text is given which does not cali for much remark. The exposition 
is throughout scholarly and careful, devout in tone, and admirable 
for its application of the Apostle’s teaching to the conscience and 
understanding of Christian ministers in our own day. We give it 
our warmest recommendation. 


Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Paton J. Gloag, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1874. 


Tae New Testament student will find this a useful and compre- 
hensive summary of information respecting the authenticity, design, 
and general characteristics of St. Paul's Epistles. Separate disser- 
' tations are appended for the discussion of special difficulties and 
points of peculiar interest, such as “ Paul’s Views of the Advent,” 
“The Man of Sin,” “Paul’s Theological Terms,” &c. On the 
first-mentioned topic Dr. Gloag joins issue with those who, like 
Stanley, Howson, and, very strongly, Alford, hold that Paul, at.the 
time he wrote the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, believed 
that he himself would be alive at Christ’s coming, This question 
may be said to be a modern one, arising out of the interest which 
modern theology takes in the individual qualities of thought and 
style pertaining to the writers of Scripture. The closer study of 
the question of inspiration also leads to inquiries of this nature. 
Dr. Gloag’s discussion of the language employed by St. Paul in rela- 
tion to the advent is, in our judgment, satisfactory. The inferences 
drawn by Olshausen, Alford, and others, from the: words, “ We 
which are alive and remain,” have always seemed to us strained 
and one-sided. We quite agree with the. following sentences of 
Dr.. Gloag: ‘‘ There is no reason, then, for the somewhat rash 
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assertion that Paul shared in the erroneous views of the Thessa- 
lonians concerning the immediateness of the Advent. Such an 
opinion he did not teach. The passage on which it is founded is 
clearly susceptible of another meaning, more in accordance with 
his declarations elsewhere expressed. On the contrary, he wrote 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians with the express purpose 
of refuting that opinion. His office was to proclaim the certainty 
of the Advent—that the Lord would surely come, and come unex- 
pectedly ; but it was no part of his mission to declare when He 
would come, Nay}it would appear from his predictions of the 
previous coming of the Man of Sin, and of the conversion of the 
world, that he himself did not expect the coming of Christ in his 
own days, and that he looked forward to death, and not to trans- 
lation, as the end of his course; though at the same time there 
seems nothing at varianee with inspiration in supposing that Paul, 
whilst he abstained from all definite statements, might hope that 
Christ would come speedily.” 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible. Inferred from Itself. 
The Congregational Lecture for 1873. By Henry 
Rogers. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

We cordially welcome another volume from the pen of the author 
of The Eclipse of Faith, a volume which will add to the reputation 
already gained by its accomplished writer. Here are words of 


matured thought, the gatherings of many years, written in no haste; 
delayed, indeed, by serious accident and frequent and prolonged 
interruptions to health. This is, moreover, a work which has long 
been much needed ; for though a library of apologetic writing has 
in our day appeared, this argument has lain awaiting expansion by 
competent hands. We are entirely satisfied with the treatment 
which the subject here receives, and we take this opportunity to 
urge the perusal of the book upon all who are engaged in the study 
of the evidences of Christianity. The work is founded on the sup- 
position that an argument of no mean value for the superhuman 
origin of the Bible could be fairly founded on “ the difficulty of 
accounting for such a phenomenon by referring it to purely human 
forces.” The line of argument is not an entirely new one, but it 
is pursued in a way both fresh and vigorous. Human nature gene- 
rally, the Jewish people in particular, appears as incapable of com- 
posing such a book as it is unlikely to attemptit. This is the point 
of departure in a course of careful, thoughtful, and severe reasoning. 
Ordinary human history does not afford the materials from which 
such a book could be compiled; many points of it are not only not 
in harmony with human nature, as it has at present revealed itself, 
but directly contradictory to it. The Bible could not have been 
written by man unaided from above, if he had been disposed to 
attempt it; but he would not have attempted it had he been quali- 
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fied for it: or, as our author more tersely says, “ The Bible is not 
such a book as man would have made, if he could, or could have 
made, if he would.” That there are occasional apparent eccentric 
deviations from the ordinary current of human experience observable 
in other religious systems is not denied, but they are isolated 
instances; here the argument is founded on “the degree, the 
startling character, and the number of such deviations.” 

Amongst the characteristics of the Scriptures, which we should 
not expect to find in a purely human work, are the following: 
many of them directly opposed to general human tendencies, and 
singularly so to the tendency and preferences of the people amongst 
whom the Scriptures had their origin. Amidst an inveterate prone- 
ness to idolatry, we see an unyielding adhesion to a pure and lofty 
monotheism. There is a remarkable subordination of everything to 
the idea of God, giving to the book an unnatural sublimity, if it is 
to be regarded as solely the work of man. The subordination of 
ethics to theology is little less remarkable, while the system of 
morality inculcated is consistently articulated with the idea of God, 
and differs so widely from that of heathen nations generally. To this 
it must be added that the characteristic features certainly of New 
Testament morality are anything but what would have been expected 
from human nature. We feel with Mr. Rogers when he says, in 
an appendix to this section: ‘‘ I confess I am very much perplexed 
to know how this more elevated morality not only above nature, but 
against it, should have proceeded from the heart of man; and as 
little can I conceive it coming from the Jews as from anybody, since 
it was in contradiction to a law they deemed to be Divine, and 
which sanctioned, as they thought, a very different practice.” Of 
all the features, inexplicable on merely human grounds, the character 
of Christ presents the greatest difficulties. -There are in it pecu- 
liarities which take it entirely out of the plane of human nature. 
What was a single paradox before is now a bundle of paradoxes. 
“The problem is a very complex one, moral, intellectual, and lite- 
rary, all at once; and I, for one, look in vain for the properties of 
human nature in any class of mortals which will enable us to solve 
it.” The difficulty of accounting for the personal character of 
Christ on merely human grounds is very strongly and convincingly 
put, often with bursts of fervid eloquence. We are led most 
naturally to the conclusion that, “‘ on the whole, the ideal origina- 
tion of the character of Christ, and the world’s stolid reception of it, 
notwithstanding, as historic, would seem one continued violation of 
all iaws of human probability,—whether we consider the antece- 
dents, moral, intellectual, and literary, of those who produced it, or 
compare it with any contemporary relics of Jewish or any subse- 
quent performances of Christian minds; or reflect that this shadow 
has clothed itself with substance, and made the world think that a 
painting lives!” 

VOL. XLII. NO. LXXXIV. KK 
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Other arguments follow in the train of these, each of which is 
briefly expanded, each presenting points of difficulty which the 
denial of the superhuman character of the Bible leaves unsolved ; 
a task as yet unfulfilled by those who would acccunt for the existence 
and influence of such a book on purely human ground. These are 
well closed by the assertion that when men have attempted to 
modify or corrupt Christianity, they have always assimilated it to 
systems obviously human, showing how entirely opposed Christianity 
is to the tendencies of human nature; and showing further the 
greater improbability that the book could have originated in so alien 
and unlikely a source. 

To these are added arguments, confessedly ancillary to the 
former, but having their proportionate value, drawn from certain 
traits of the New Testament as contrasted with what we might 
have expected, judging from the antecedents of the writers; and 
leading fairly to the question how could the suggestions of mere 
human sagacity have kept ignorant men like the Apostles in the 
right path, when it is so difficult even for wise men to find it. Well 
might we ask: Whence have these men this wisdom ? 

Further arguments are adduced from coincidences of prediction 
with subsequent fact, and from the essential unity of the Bible 
amidst its great variety of form and contents. This is a line of 
defence which, even granting the opposer far more than could be 
reasonably demanded, would involve him in inextricable difficulties. 
Advantage is taken for a wide and varied reach of argument, when 
replying to objections founded on certain peculiarities of form and 
structure. Wisely Mr. Rogers has not merely sought new argu- 
ments, but used and confirmed many which, though they are 
familiar, are none the less valuable on that account. Rather they, 
having been subjected to so much pressure, have proved their 
stability by the firm and continued resistance which they have pre- 
sented, We should like here to insert a caution, especially to junior 
students of these momentous subjects, against the neglect of old 
lines of defence, and the too eager demand for novelty. The old 
“evidences” are not worn out because the patience either of 
objectors or friends is exhausted. 

Two lectures are occupied with certain peculiarities of style in 
the Scriptural writers. Here the work may, in the judgment of 
some, appear to be feeble. Much is made of characteristics of the 
Biblical writings which may be considered but a slight remove 
from (above, it may be) the best human writers. It is only fair to 
say that the force of the whole argument is based on the tout 
ensemble of the Bible, rather than on any one or even several of its 
elements. In so comprehensive a treatment of a single thesis, some 
points will appear weak by contrast. Alone, they may have little 
value; but in the entire argument they have their appropriate place 
and worth. A proportionate prominence is given to the exceptional 
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position of the Bible in the world; to the singular preservation of 
the records of Hebrew history, “‘ while time has confiscated those of 
contemporary antiquity ;” to the influence which this book has 
exerted in stimulating the intellect, and in attracting the love and 
veneration, ofmen. Itis independent of race ; it has evoked a prodi- 
gious literature ; it has left deep traces on the writings of succeeding 
ages to a degree approached by no other production; it has exerted 
an unequalled influence on the imagination of men, especially as 
seen in poetry, sculpture, painting and music. It has graced the 
most brilliant productions of the human mind, while it has demon- 
strated its superiority to all quasi-sacred books, surviving them all, 
notwithstanding the heated fires of severe and hostile criticism 
through which it has passed. 

So far the argument has been against the merely human origin 
of the book: a complementary argument follows on the analogies 
between the Bible and “the constitution and course of nature.” 
That showed the Bible to be not in accordance with what might be 
expected from man: this shows it to be in accordance with what 
might be expected from Him who built the heavens and laid 
the foundations of the earth. Here the argument is well sus- 
tained, though in one or two instances the analogies seem a little 
forced. We have written sufficient to show that this volume 
contains a comprehensive summary of “ evidences” well and ably 
used, Valuable explanations and side-notes are relegated to the 
appendices, in which are suggestions and confirmations that serve 
as buttresses to the walls of this tower of strength, within which the 
humble believer will feel that, whatever be the independent grounds 
on which he first received and continues to accept the Scriptures as 
of God, he has here an almost impregnable defence against many 
assailants; and he will feel a more thankful security in the 
assurance that though his faith does not stand in the wisdom of 
man, yet the troublers of his faith are met by doughty champions, 
who, with equal weapons and equal skill, meet and rebut his most 
mighty foes. It is a good book and a useful, for which, in the 
name of many readers, we render thanks to its writer. 


The Mysteries of Christianity. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1874. By T. J. Crawford, D.D., F.R.8.E., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1874. 


Tue Baird Lectureship bids fair to realise the aim of its founder, 
and render valuable service to theology within the Church of Scot- 
land. Most, if not all, the great theological lectureships have, en 
the whole, vindicated the pious intentions of their founders; and, 
taking the average of fruitful and unfruitful years, it has been 
clearly shown that the principle of such endowments is a sound 
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one. The Church of Scotland is not wanting in able and learned 
men, 80 that the prospects of the Baird Lectureship may be con- 
sidered hopeful. 

The present lecturer’s aim is “ to show that the mysteriousness 
of certain doctrines is not, in itself, considered any sufficient reason 
either for excluding them from the articles of the Christian faith, 
or for discrediting the Christian system on account of them, as 
unworthy of the Divine origin and authority assumed by it.” 

In entering upon his subject, the writer does not stay to examine 
the various senses in which the word mystery is used in Scripture. 
Its fundamental meaning is undoubtedly a secret ; but generally in 
the New Testament the reference is to a secret told, or capable of 
being told. The term is thus applied to such matters as are inac- 
cessible to reason, and can only be known through revelation ; and 
again, in a slightly different sense, to matters that are patent facts, 
or, at all events, authoritatively affirmed, but the process of which 
cannot be entirely taken in by the reason. It is to this latter 
meaning that our ordinary usage approximates, and this is the 
sense in which the words mystery and mysterious are used through- 
out the book. In short the word is employed in its ordinary 
acceptation, rather than in its special New Testament sense. ‘‘ By 
a mystery, in our present discussion, we understand some matter 
pertaining to the Divine character or procedure, which, even when 
revealed, is not fully comprehensible by us; something which is 
only revealed to us in part, and which, so far as it is unrevealed, 
transcends the limits of human knowledge.” Hence the writer does 
not apply the term mysterious to any truth or doctrine revealed, 
but rather to the unrevealed reason, grounds, and explanations of 
it. With regard to such a truth as the assumption of human 
nature by the Son of God, that which is revealed it is improper to 
call a mystery, it is a fact set forth as an object of our faith; the 
manner or explanation of the fact is the mystery. How Divinity 
and humanity were united in the Saviour’s Person, is mysterious, 
and is probably a question which, in the present state of our 
faculties, could not have been made plain to us. Thus the word 
mystery may be considered a relative term, having reference to the 
capacity or means of information possessed by those to whom it is a 
mystery. Many things are mysterious to a child which are not so 
to a grown person ; many things are mysterious to our minds at pre- 
sent which may not—which, indeed, we are assured will not—be 
mysterious tous hereafter. A revealed doctrine may have mystery 
connected with it in such respects as the following:—from the 
profound, obscure, or transcendental nature of its subject, relatively 
to the finite compass of the human mind; or from the limited 
extent of its disclosures, as embracing only the reality of the things 
revealed, apart from the reasons, grounds, and explanations of 
them. Several other particulars are instanced, and it will be seen 
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at once that such considerations as those just named are very 
powerful, and may be employed with much practical effect, both in 
apologetics and in ordinary Christian teaching. Dr. Crawford applies’ 
these and other considerations in a very successful manner to the 
leading doctrines of the Christian faith, the Trinity, the Atonement, 
the work of the Holy Spirit, &c. He shows with much force that 
there is a broad distinction between a mysterious doctrine and an 
unintelligible statement. The latter cannot be reasonably believed, 
the former may. Unintelligible doctrines, or doctrines‘contrary to 
reason, are not presented to us in the Scriptures; on the other 
hand, the principal doctrines of the Christian faith, relating to 
matters of a deep and unsearchable nature, and affording only a 
partial knowledge of these matters, remain mysterious, however 
clearly they are set forth and however profoundly apprehended. 
The subject, thus briefly sketched, is worked out in a thorough and 
masterly manner. We have little expectation that a book of this 
sort, or indeed of any sort, will cure thorough-going scepticism, but 
it appears to us admirably fitted to forewarn and forearm its readers 
against a class of objections to Christianity that is being freely 
urged. 


The Divine Glory of Christ. By the Rev. Charles J. Brown, 
D.D. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


Tus little volume deals with the indirect or incidental testi- 
monies of Scripture to the Divinity of Christ. There is nothing 
new in the general idea of the argument, but the writer claims for 
this species of evidence a more prominent place than has generally 
been assigned to it. It is possible, for instance, to show that the 
words of the Lord which obviously reveal His character, have an 
important bearing also—and none the less important because in- 
direct and incidental—on the glory of the Saviour’s Person. In 
such passages as “‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,” “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink,” compassion and mercifulness are not the only 
things to be discerned, but the assumption of power and ability far 
transcending all legitimate human claims. Every examination of 
the Lord’s own language makes it a greater marvel how those who 
deny His Divinity, or leave it as an undetermined question, can say 
a single word respecting the beauty of His human character. Can 
they not see that His truthfulness, reverence, and humility are all 
at stake so long as there is any doubt whether He be the Son of 
God or no? Dr. Brown’s chapters on this subject may be of 
service to minds disturbed in their belief, while they have a devo- 
tional value to Christian readers. One peculiarity we notice that 
would have been better away. In a book written with a contro- 
versial aim we are surprised to find a quotation from the Song of 
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Solomon referred, without comment or explanation, to the Lord 
Himself; thus: “The Lord Jesus offers no apology—never seems 
lovelier in the eyes of His people than when saying, ‘I am the 
Good Shepherd,’ ‘I am the Rose of Sharon,’ ‘I am meek and lowly 
in heart.’” What may be appropriate enough in a devotional work 
is not admissible in an argument such as the writer seeks to 
maintain. 


Annus Domini: A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded 
on a Text of Holy Scripture. By Christina G. Ros- 
setti. Oxford and London: James Parker and Go. 
1874. 


A most devout and tender little book. The prayers are collects, 
each founded on a Scripture text, and addressed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is pointed cut that “ as all the prayers are addressed to 
the Second Person in the blessed Trinity, they are intended only to 
be used as supplementary to other devotions.” The prayers are 
characterised by much reverence, gravity, and sweetness. They are 
made to rise out of passages of Scripture in a way that suggests 
how much more use might be made of the Scripture in public and 
private devotions than is customary. How often would it relieve 
prayer from confusion and vagueness to take the keynotes of sup- 
plication and intercession given in the Bible, and let the strain of 
worship really flow from them. This is not the same thing as the 
mere quotation of Scripture in prayer, but a much more thoughtful 
and thorough religious exercise. How far devotions may be syste- 
matised and advantageously made the subject of preparation and 
discipline, is a question to be carefully considered. Against the 
possible evils of formality and constraint should be set the ad- 
vantages resulting from a wider range of topics for meditation and 
prayer, and the completer training given to the devotional life. 
Miss Rossetti’s little volume furnishes some exquisite examples of 
the way in which Scripture thought and phraseology may be turned 
to account in prayer; e.g., Deut. x. 18, “He doth execute the 
judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger in 
giving him food and raiment. O Lord Jesus Christ, who lovest the 
stranger, defend and nourish, I entreat Thee, all sojourners in 
strange lands and poor helpless persons, that they may glorify Thee 
out of grateful hearts; and to such men as are tyrannical and 
oppressive give searchings of heart and amendment of ways, that 
Thou mayest show mercy on them also. Amen.” 

With the exception of the language occasionally used in relation 
to the sacraments, we find nothing to object to; for the rest we 
have but the warmest commendation. 
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Daily Devotion ; or Prayers based on the Successive Portions 
of the New Testament as appointed in the New Lec- 
tionary. By Daniel Moore, M.A. London: Kerby 
and Endean. 1874. 


Tue plan of this book of prayers is simple and good. It is 
intended to assist the habit of praying the Holy Scriptures, as well 
as reading them. Each prayer gathers up the thoughts and employs 
the language of a portion of the New Testament. Many will 
derive assistance from it in the devotional reading of the Serip- 
tures. Having gone through three previous editions, it is now 
altered and rearranged to conform with the order of the New 
Lectionary. 


The Bards of the Bible. By George Gilfillan. Sixth Edi- 
tion. London: Hamilton, Adams,and Co. 1874. 


Ir is nearly five-and-twenty years since this work appeared. It 
gained considerable popularity, and, along with the author’s other 
writings, did something towards forming the taste and style of 
many of its younger readers. We imagine that the changes of the 
last few years in literary tone and taste will be against any con- 
siderable popularity of Mr. Gilfillan’s works with the same class of 
readers in the present day. There will always be those, however, 
to whom his sturdy individuality, and glowing, high-coloured 
eloquence will be attractive. 


A Treatise on Homiletics. By Daniel P. Kidder, D.D. 
With a Lecture on the plan of a Sermon. By William 
G. T. Shedd, D.D. Third Edition. London: Dick- 
inson and Higham. 1873. 


Kivver’s Tomiletics is now well known to theological students, 
if to no other class of readers. Most men preparing for the mi- 
nistry might read it with advantage, if it be borne in mind that 
preaching cannot be taught by books, but that hints, and the 
pointing out of manifest faults and follies, are nearly all that is to be 
hoped for from a treatise of this kind. 


The Preacher's Lantern. Vol. III. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1873. 

The Study. Helps for Preachers from English, American, 
and Continental Sources. First Series. London: 
R. D. Dickinson. 1873. 


TueEsE volumes belong to a class of literature which has rapidly 
increased of late years.. The preacher finds help of so many 
kinds pressed upon him, that he will do well to remember the old 
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adage respecting the reward of those who help themselves. A 
young minister could hardly receive more serious injury than so 
far to yield to the seductions of helps and handbooks as to cease 
to be a student in the proper sense of the word. For men who 
are hard pressed with pulpit preparation—and in the earlier years 
of life in the ministry that is pretty sure to be the case—there are 
many lawful aids for lightening labour; only let him who uses 
them beware: there is a facilis descensus into the habit of living 
on others, from which the return to honest independence is very 
difficult. Neither of the works before us, however, need do its 
readers that ill service, and from either of them a student of 
theology, or minister, may derive pleasure and profit. 

The Preacher's Lantern has completed its third annual voluame— 
an indication of vitality—and fairly sustains its character. The 
principal contributors for the last year are Professor Van Oosterzee, 
translated by Mr. Maurice Evans, Mr. Jacox, the Rev. Paxton 
Hood, and the late Rev. Caleb Morris. There are some good 
papers on pastoral life and duty. 

The Study draws largely from American sources. The names of 
Mr. Ward Beecher, Dr. Cheveer, Professor Day, and Dr. Shedd 
will be familiar enough to most readers, and their contributions to 
this volume are characteristic of the writers. It includes papers 
on Christian evidences, on mental and moral philosophy, on 
exegesis, Scripture illustration, Christian literature, and practical 
Church work. It appears to us to deserve the attention of the 
class of readers it seeks, and to be likely to be of use to many. 


The Philosophy of the Cross. By the Rev. Robert McCheyne 
Edgar, M.A., Dublin. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1874. 


We cordially commend the plan of preaching ‘‘ courses”’ of 
sermons. By such means only can the fulness of a subject be 
exhibited and the evils of unconnected and fragmentary preaching 
avoided ; while to the aim of the individual discourse is added 
the definite and useful aim of leading a congregation to the steady 
and more prolonged contemplation of an entire subject of inquiry. 
These advantages are fairly illustrated in the volume before us. It 
is composed of a series of spiritual contemplations of the crucified 
Christ ; the philosophical character of which is defined to be a 
showing ‘‘ how the great fact has its outcome in human experience.” 
The Cross is viewed as the centre of a circle whose circumference 
is described by the various conditions of buman experience. 
Originating in controversy, and having an especial reference to 
sacramentarian error, which it judges to be based upon ‘ mis- 
apprehensions about the olject of faith,”’ it nevertheless extends 
far beyond the bounds of a mere refutation of false opinions ; the 
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author having seized the just view that the only effectual method 
of eradicating error is by implanting truth. 

The reasoning of the whole is fair; the tone is reverent and 
spiritual ; the style concise and easy, with an occasional depth of 
penetration and careful exposition. On the other hand, there is 
a want of thoroughness in dealing with some important topics, and 
a little straining after unity which betrays the author into feeble- 
ness ; while the freedom of pulpit address endangers the closeness 
of the reasoning, and the condensation and compactness which 
belong to philosophical writing. Yet, as a practical exposition of 
the relation of the Cross of Christ to the various phases of the 
moral life of men, it is a worthy contribution to the religious 
literature of the day. 


Les Albigeois et l’ Inquisition. Par Napoléon Peyrat. Paris. 
1872. 

Origines, Développement et Disposition dw Catharisme, 
aprés de nouvelles Recherches. Par Albert Réville. 
Paris. 1874. 


Tue destruction of the Albigenses is a standing reproach against 
Popery, Like the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, it is one of 
those terrible facts which no Jesuitry can explain away. But 
about the sect itself and its tenets few of us have any distinct 
idea; we class them with the Vaudois, the followers of Peter 
Waldo—pauvres de Lyon, as they were also called, from the city 
where they were most numerous. This is a mistake. The 
Vaudois were Protestants in the true sense of the word, com- 
bating Romish error and corruption, and asserting the superiority 
of charity and inward piety over the refinements of scholastic 
dogma. The Cathari (afterwards called Albigenses), though mainly 
called into being by the unbearable corruption of the Romish 
clergy, undoubtedly held metaphysical notions about God derived 
from the old Manichees. No doubt their ‘‘heresy” has been 
vastly exaggerated by Romanist writers, who have also accused 
them of gross profligacy, hoping thereby to palliate the horrors 
of their extirpation; and some of the more superficial English 
writers have, like Sir James Stephen (Lectures on French History), 
spoken of Languedoc as a second Canaan, courting destruction by 
its sins. But, all allowance made, it is clear that the Albigenses 
were technically ‘‘ heretics.” Professor Schmidt of Strasburg 
(Histoire et Doctrine de la Secte des Catharis) shows that their 
creed was a form of dualism. Some of them held that the 
principle of evil existed from all eternity; that it created the 
world, and indeed all matter ; and that mortal souls are portions 
of the ‘‘ heavenly light ’’ seduced by the Evil One to come down 
upon earth. These souls God suffers to remain in our bodies 
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in order to punish them for straying from heaven. Thus the 
earth is a place of penance; and the work of Christ and of the 
Spirit is to recover these portions and reunite them to the Divine. 
From their nature the souls must ultimately return whence they 
came ; to shorten the term of their banishment by bringing them 
back to Godliness God sent forth Christ, neither His body nor His 
sufferings being other than apparent. Their favourite book was 
St. John’s Gospel; the Old Testament they held to be the work 
of Jehovah, a form of Satan. Another party looked on Satanael 
as a son of God, who, being turned out of heaven for rebellion, 
created man and woman, and by the latter became the father of 
Cain. God in pity gave men souls, and then sent His other Son 
Jesus into the world that men might sooner escape from Satanael’s 
power. They will do so at last; and at the great end of all the 
wicked son of God will himself be restored to the bosom of the 
Father. Such seems to have been the doctrine of the Cathari. 
In practice they were divided into two classes—the perfect (or 
good men) and the mere believers, 

The former might not fight, nor kill any creatures but reptiles ; 
meat and milk were forbidden them; fish they might eat. Mar- 
riage was an unholy thing; it was of the flesh, and moreover it 
swelled the number of Satan’s slaves. The latter lived much as 
other people, save that every now and then, and specially in their 
last illness, they received at the hands of one of the “ perfect” 
the consolamentum, whereby “the Spirit’? was imparted. This 
was a washing with water, accompanied by the prayer: ‘ Aias 
merce de Uesperit pausat (positi) in carcer” (Have pity on this 
spirit in prison). The rite was generally administered by a bishop, 
@ very simple kind of personage, who, with his two deacons 
(“sons”), was always journeying from place to place. Like the 
Gnostics in earlier times, these Catharf were great adepts at con- 
cealing their opinions; they were allowed to do so in case of 
danger ; and so they passed from castle to castle, strengthening 
the hearts of the people and making fresh converts, till their sect 
formed the majority in Southern France. We say “from castle to 
castle,” because (as M. Peyrat well remarks) the {strength of 
Catharism was among the Southern noblesse ; its ‘whole system was 
aristocratic. This, with the sole exception of the Vaudois, has 
always been the case with religious reforms in France ; the smaller 
nobility were Huguenots; Port Royal had a special flavour of 
nobility. It was this beginning at the top and not from below 
which has béen the weakness of French Protestantism. 

Why did Dissent in Southern France take that particular 
form? ‘There was the difference of race, of which M. Peyrat, 
who claims to be a descendant of the persecuted Cathari, 
perhaps makes too much. This was combined with hatred of 
the house of Capet, the steady foe to those communal liberties 
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of which the South was so justly proud. Arianism, too, the 
creed of the great Burgundian Kingdom, of the Lombards, and 
also of the Visigoths, had doubtless left in Languedoc a predispo- 
sition to Dissent. Above all, the quick-witted Provengals, less 
saturated than the people of the rest of France with German 
barbarism, and kept on the alert by the satires of the troubadours, 
were more scandalised than were others at the profligacy of the 
clergy. This accounts for the rapid growth of the “heresy ;” 
Provence was ripe for new opinions ; and Manicheism had been 
planted in Bulgaria by the Emperor Basil, who transported thither 
the Paulicians of Armenia. Thence, along the shores of the 
Adriatic, and by way of the trading cities of Italy, the new ideas 
made their way westward. As early as 1035 Cathari were found 
in Turin ; and one of their names, Paterini (under which Walter 
Mapes describes the cruel treatment they underwent in England), 
is from Pataria, the rag-pickers’ suburb in Milan. Cathari, by the 
way, is in Milanese Gazari, which the Germans corrupted into 
kitzer, their ordinary word for heretic. M. Reville thinks it hope- 
less to inquire by what channels Cutharism made its way into 
France ; we can, however, be certain that it came from the East, 
and that it found a soil prepared for it; the growing importance, 
too, of Satan in Mediwval theology was of itself something 
Manichean. 

Catharism was at its height about 1167; then was held the 
Council of St. Felix de Aranan, at which appeared an heretical 
bishop, Nicetas, from Constantinople, who appears in the popular 
as ‘* Pope Niquinta, who was coming to restore all things.’ Before 
Innocent III. preached his crusade, a swarm of Norman and 
Flemish nobles settled in the land. Raymond of Toulouse (‘‘ the 
Provengal Hamlet,” M. Peyrat calls him, so constantly did he 
“let I dare not wait upon I would’’) was amused with the offer 
of terms, while Simon de Montfort and Arnaud the Legate pressed 
the siege of Béziers. Everyone knows the fearful story of its 
capture ; the Legate’s ‘ occidite omnes; Deus novit suos,” and 
the exulting words of Cesar de Heigterbach in a letter to Innocent : 
*¢ Ultima Divina mirabiliter seviente 20,000 hominum interneci- 
mus.” Carcassonne surrendered, and only 450 of its people were 
burnt alive. Peter of Arragon comes to the rescue, but De Montfort 
defeats and kills him at Muret. Toulouse opens its gates, and is 
partly burnt down; young Louis, son of Philip Augustus, who 
was at De Montfort’s side, regretting that it was not wholly 
destroyed. Twice Toulouse rises, and the last time, after besieging 
it for nine months, De Montfort is killed by a stone thrown at him 
by a woman, in 1217, just thirty years before his son perishes at 
Evesham. He had, however, lived long enough to thoroughly 
ravage the South of France. That cdte rotie, where the ravines, 
and dry watercourses, and towns and castles perched nest-like on 
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the tops of steep rocks, are so unlike anything else in France, has, 
in parts, not yet recovered the desolation then brought on it. 
Well might the troubadour sing :— 


“ Ai Tolosa e Provensa, e la terra d’Agensa, 
Bezers e Carcassey, Quo vos vi! quo vos vey!” 
(What I saw you; what I see you). 


But the Cathari were not yet crushed. The Inquisition was set 
to work to unveil the subtlety with which they began to hide their 
opinions. Paid informers, keener of scent than the bloodhounds 
who were often employed to hunt the heretics, were encouraged ; 
torture was freely used ; every now and then batches were brought 
in from the villages and flung into the living grave of the in pace. 
Sometimes the intolerable cruelties were cruelly revenged ; after 
a great burning at Lavaur, thirteen inquisitors, with their servants, 
were surprised and slain. At one time things looked brighter : 
Aragon and Castile were going tu help, and the English were at 
Bordeaux. Louis IX. defeated the English at Tailleburg and 
Saintes, and the Cathari became a set of proscribed outlaws 
(faidits). Their last stand is at Montsegurs on the Puy (trun- 
cated hill) of the same name near Carcassonne. No one should 
go to Pau without seeing this most remarkable hill. It was the 
fastness of the old family of Belissen. Mirepoix (kinsmen of the 
Celtic goddess Belisau or Melisendra), warriors, troubadours, chiefs 
of the Cathari, had all sprung from this stock. It has produced, too, 
many remarkable women: Viscountess Esclarmonda, for instance, 
was a very saint in piety and charity, and as wise as she was 
saintly. The hill was like a rabbit-warren, full of subterranean 
ways, by which, during the siege, news came in from the outside ; 
news, but not help. The Count of Toulouse was away in 
Calabria, hunting with that much over-rated prince the Emperor 
Frederic II. The besiegers built a vast ‘‘ cat’’ (as those moveable 
towers were called), pushed it slowly forward, nd at last, from its 
summit, poured over the wall. All the clergy of the Cathari, over 
200 in number, were burned in a vast pile outside the place, the 
spectators singing Veni Creator Spiritus! The laymen were walled 
up in prison at Carcassonne. The last act of all is the search in 
the cavern of Ornolac (now Lombrives) near Tarascon. Here the 
miserable remnants of the Cathari had taken refuge. They were 
tracked out, and the mouth of the cave was built up and watched 
till all inside was quiet. Heaps of bones (covered with stalagmite, 
‘* as if,” says M. Reville, ‘‘ the mountain had, with its stony tears, 
woven a winding-sheet for its dead’) are found inside. Some 
have mistaken them for prehistoric remains ; indeed, M. Réville 
thinks many of the “ prehistoric caves’’ of Southern France were 
only places where the Cathari took refuge. After this the Inquisi- 
tion worked unaided: Catharism died out, being merged in the 
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Vaudois and other growing faiths, or in that sorcery which was 
so rife in Mediwval France, and which must have appeared a 
‘* reasonable faith” to those whom “ holy Church ”’ treated in such 
a fiendly way. Catharism was ruined; but the Papacy never 
recovered the shock which its cruelty had given to men’s con- 
sciences. 

A faith based on dualism cannot stand; it must become ascetic, 
must discredit marriage, &c., and therefore it must have two sets 
of rules: one for the many, whom it is content to leave “in cor- 
ruption ;”” another for the perfect few. Christianity has but one 
morality for all. Further, Catharism was, in its way, just as sacer- 
dotal as Catholicism ; the constant intervention of the priest was 
necessary, though the value of his ministrations was made to 
depend, not on “his indelible orders,” but on his personal piety. 
But, in spite of these weaknesses, Catharism, the faith of these 
unhappy Albigenses, deserves our sympathy. It clung to the idea 
of sonship with God; it brought out fully the grand truth (so lost 
sight of amid Medieval intercessionalism) of the working of the 
Holy Spirit. No doubt it modified, if it did not originally call 
forth, the Franciscans, those noble opponents of the cruel Domini- 
cans, whom some one calls ‘‘the Methodists of the thirteenth 
century.”” One of the most celebrated of them, Delicios, was 
a Catharus in all but name. Politically speaking, the existence 
of Catharism was an evil; Southern France had to be welded to 


the rest of the nation, and the welding was cruelly done because 
of this pretext of ‘‘ heresy ;”’ but, from a religious point of view, 
we must always be thankful that God left Himself not without 
witness even in the darkest of Papal times. It is well now and 
then to be reminded how dark they were, and how iearful the 
cruelties which went on amid the darkness. 








Il. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of Greece. By the Rev.G. W. Cox, M.A. Vols. 
I. and II. from the Earliest Period to the End of the 
Peloponnesian War. London: Longmans. 1874. 


Ir might have appeared, at the first sight, doubtful whether a 
place could be justly found for a new history of Greece. The 
work of the venerable Bishop of St. David’s will never be anti- 
quated so long as the judicial sobriety of a statesman, and the 
accurate knowledge of a most accomplished scholar find their 
fitting honour. Mr. Grote’s extensive learning, political experience, 
and enthusiastic sympathy with the free life of a democracy will 
long give his history the character of a fully adequate exposition 
of at least one side of the life of Hellas. And if any deficiencies 
are left to be supplied—partly from Grote’s more imperfect 
familiarity with the artistic side of Hellenic genius—partly from 
the light which later researches, especially in Germany, have cast 
upon some of the more obscure periods of the history—these are 
well filled up by the work which gives incontestably the most com- 
plete picture of ancient Greece in all its aspects now accessible to 
the student, the masterly volumes of Ernest Curtius. But Mr. 
Cox has taken up a line which assures to his book a place of its 
own in the library of the scholar, by the side of its greater rivals. 
Of the scholar, we say intentionally ;—for so far as the general 
reader is concerned, we should regard it as a matter to be greatly 
regretted, if it were to be considered as in any way replacing 
Thirlwall, Grote, or Curtius. Its merits and its defects appear to 
us to have almost an equal share in rendering it unfit to be the 
English history of Greece. 

The distinctive characteristics of Mr. Cox’s work are two in 
number ; first, the application of what he considers to be the as- 
certained results of comparative mythology to the disproof of all 
attempts at extracting history from early traditions, however 
plausible and wide-spread ; and second, the study of the chief 
historical authorities for the period, with which he deals in a spirit 
of acute and unsparing scepticism. The thorough-going manner 
in which Mr. Cox has carried out his principles gives considerable 
interest to these two volumes in the eyes of scholars; the ex- 
aggeration which, to the best of our judgment, marks his conclu- 
sions, makes them very untrustworthy guides to learners. In the 
first place the ‘‘ solar myth ” hypothesis is pushed to an extent, 
which will certainly go very far to blind sober students to the 
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truths which may really be discovered by the more moderate ap- 
plication of it. What can be the meaning of a passage like the 
following ?—‘‘ The Argive, again, is but a sojourner in the realm of 
Aphrodite Argynnis or Argennos the favourite of Agamemnon, or 
of Arjuna the brilliant, the comrade of Krishna in whom we have 
seen the counterpart of the Hellenic Kephalos ; and his name is 
but another form of that of the Arkadians, which reappears not 
only in the name of the wonderful ship Argo, but in the Greek 
Arktouros, the Latin Ursa and Ursula, the queen of the eleven 
thousand virgins, the goddess of the Horselberg,” 

Does Mr. Cox mean to say that because Argos and Arkas may 
possibly both contain the root arg, “ bright,” therefore all tradi- 
tional accounts of Argos and Arcadia are to be referred to the 
shadowy region tenanted by the children of the light? Or 
is it rather that the traditions of the history of the town of Argos 
have become so inextricably interpenetrated with myths whose 
only basis is a popular interpretation of the name,* that historical 
science now is utterly unable to distinguish them? But inorder to 
lend the slightest probability to such a theory, it is needful that 
we should find some indications of a tendency to connect the 
etymology of the tribal names which Mr. Cox presses so readily 
into his service with that of the various roots which signify light. 
Popular etymologising has wrought some strange freaks ere now 
with names of persons and places; but it is rash work assuming 
that in almost every case this tendency has been at work. Again 
and again in reading Mr. Cox’s earlier chapters, as in the study of 
the ‘‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” on which they are founded, 
we have been reminded of Hesiod’s line— 

ynrioe ove icacw bow mrEdy Hoy TavTog. 

For instance, the origin of the connection of Phoibos with Lykia 
is irresistibly self-evident, so soon as we think of his epithet 
‘* Lykegenes,” child of the light; we see why a country, which, 
whatever the real origin of its name, could so easily be regarded 
as “the country of light,” should be held to be closely con- 
nected with the true God. But surely the force of the argument 
is indefinitely weakened rather than strengthened, when we are 
told to find in Athenians worshippers of the dawn, and in 
Ionians men who had come from the violet land of the morning 
(the metathesized digamma in dfoves does not trouble Mr. 
Coxt), where also the Phcenicians had their dwellings in the purple 
regions of the East. 





* Mr. Cox’s Index refers to this passage under the heading “ Argives, 
the meaning of:” but we cannot suppose that he means hereby that the 
name had originally anything to do with “light:” this would indeed be a 
daring defiance of all sound philology and common sense alike. 

t Philology is not Mr. Cox’s strong point. His assertion that in Phrixos we 
have the root “ freeze ” (Grimm and all his laws notwithstanding!) is quite on 
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But even if we were to allow to the extreme advocates of the 
** solar myth” hypothesis all that they would claim—even if we 
were to grant that the name Argos, for instance, which properly 
denotes ‘‘a plain,’ was so confused in the minds of the Greeks 
with a similar root denoting brightness, that numberless legends 
arising in the stories of the struggles between light and darkness 
were unsuspectingly transferred to the Argives and incorporated in 
their traditional history,—-still this concession would be very far 
from justifying Mr. Cox’s procedure. Allowing the widest range 
to the etymologising of this school, still there are many traditions 
belonging to nations whose names cannot be in any way linked 
with light or darkness, with the ‘“‘rosy blush of the dawn,” or 
“‘the purple light of the gloaming.’”’ How are we to deal with 
these ? Comparative mythologists are apt to treat them in a 
manner which looks to us much like a hysteron proteron. We are 
told, for instance, that the dawn is figured as a beautiful maiden 
carried off by the demons of darkness appearing as storm-clouds, 
and delivered at the close of the day when the shafts of the sun- 
god have slain her foes. And then we are bidden to see in every 
legend of a captive and rescued princess a distortion of a “solar 
myth.” But we may ask, with all due deference, whence was 
it that the early ‘“‘ Aryans” (to use a word whose right of 
existence is at best but problematical) got this notion of re- 
presenting the dawn’s disappearance and reappearance under 
the figure of a captive maiden? Surely from their knowledge 
of the occurrence of such rapes and rescues within their own ex- 
perience. Why then are we to assume it to be necessary in 
all cases that the legend should traverse the heavenly cycle be- 
fore it could be applied to things of earth? Whatever may be 
the ultimate verdict of historical science on the residuum of 
truth to be discovered from the analysis of early Hellenic legends, 
we are persuaded of two things, first, that the ‘solar myth” 
hypothesis is very perverse, being the magic key to open every 
lock, and secondly, that a careful study of customs, institutions, 
proper names, and national characteristics, as they are found to 
exist at the dawn of contemporary historical evidence, will show 
us many firm stand-points and finger-posts in what some his- 
torians would have us believe to be an ever-shifting and trackless 
desert. 

We have dwelt at such length on what is perhaps the most 





a par with the statement, “The philological identity of the names Hellen, 
Hellas, &c., and of all these with Helios, Eelios, and the Latin Sol is not 
disputed.” Professor George Curtius is not an authority whom most would be 
willing to ignore. Mr. Cox wisely leaves M. de Coulanges responsible for the 
derivation of the Roman Curia from covprd, a band of (kodpor) sons. But he 
is himself not less pre-scientific in his note on Pompilius and Pontifex in 
Vol. I, p. 74. 
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novel point in Mr. Cox’s volumes, that we have but little space 
to touch upon their second principal characteristic. But to this 
we are disposed to ascribe much more value. It is certainly a 
service done to scholarship to examine with the utmost severity 
the narratives of Herodotus and Thucydides ; and this work Mr. 
Cox has done very thoroughly. Wherever there are inherent 
improbabilities in the story as our authority tells it us, wherever 
his means of ascertaining the truth were likely to have been in- 
adequate, or his motives for distorting or concealing it powerful, 
then Mr. Cox’s acuteness at once detects the flaw. That his sus- 
piciousness often should exceed his sobriety of judgment is to be 
expected from the nature of the case ; the advocatus diaboli is not 
the one to whom we should look for an impartial summing-up. 
No student of the Persian or the Peloponnesian war will be able 
henceforward to feel that he is master of all that is to be said on 
the question until he has read and weighed what Mr. Cox has 
written upon it. But we shall be much surprised if the general 
verdict of scholars accepts the results of his destructive criticism. 
To take but one instance, we cannot believe it possible that his- 
torical science will rest, as Mr. Cox does, content with pointing 
out the dramatic and legendary element in the account which 
Herodotus gives us of Kroisos, and will make no satisfactory en- 
deavour to discriminate the purely romantic portion from the kernel 
of truth around which, according to all analogy, it has grown up. 
Still less can we believe that it will see in the traditional wish of 
Kyros to sacrifice the defeated monarch by fire, simply a dis- 
torted solar myth. 

If we have felt ourselves obliged to express an adverse judg- 
ment on the distinctive characteristics of Mr. Cox’s book, this 
certainly cannot be modified by a consideration of its general 
features. We are bound to say that so far from embodying in a 
moderate compass the results of modern research, nothing is more 
conspicuous than the narrow range within which Mr. Cox’s 
studies seem to have been confined. In a manner which is 
neither generous nor candid he speaks of his own plan of fur- 
nishing references for verifying or refuting his conclusion, as es- 
sentially different from that of Dr, Curtius. We venture to say 
that a student desirous of working out any question for himself 
will find vastly more valuable help supplied him in the references 
with which, in the later volumes especially, Dr. Curtius’s history 
abounds, than in the singularly meagre assistance which Mr. Cox’s 
margin offers. Quotations from ‘‘ The Mythology of the Aryan 
nations” are numerous; and occasional references are given to 
Sir G. C. Lewis's writings ; but with these exceptions the authori- 
ties quoted in the notes appear to be almost wholly limited to Grote’s 
History and the ‘passages from the most familiar classical writers 
which have long become the common property of all historians. On 
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topography, chronology, numismatics, inscriptions, and the countless 
questions of detail that are constantly presenting themselves, the 
most recent discussions, English and foreign alike, are simply 
ignored. Mr. Cox has apparently made the mistake of supposing 
that the amount of knowledge which would enable a writer to 
produce one or two suggestive articles on certain aspects of the 
history of a nation entitles him to attempt the very different 
task of depicting the entire national life. If, instead of ignoring 
throughout the splendid work of Professor Curtius, Mr. Cox had 
caught something of the spirit of his method, we might have 
had to wait much longer for his History of Greece, but it 
would have been a very different, and, we may venture to add, a 
much more durable production. 


The Poems and Fragments of Catullus. Translated in the 
Metres of the Original, by Robinson Ellis, Professor of 
Latin in University College, London. London: 
Murray. 1871. 


Proressor Rosrnson Ex11s, in his version of the poems of Catullus, 
has ventured on an experiment of very great interest. Many attempts 
have been made to naturalise the classical metres, especially the 
hexameter, ‘‘ the strong-winged music of Homer,’ but hitherto 
with extremely doubtful success. For the most part writers con- - 
tented themselves with simply applying the laws which guided 
the quantitative verse of the ancients to our own purely accentual 
verse: all accented syllables were reckoned as long, all un- 
accented syllables short ; and, in consequence, we were asked in a, 
line such as Longfellow’s— 


“ This is the fortést priméval : the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,”’ 


to recognise a vowel as short, even though four consonants came 
between it and the next ensuing. Or we get such spondees as 
those which even Mr. Matthew Arnold gives us in the line 
beginning— 

“ TO the cimp of the Greeks.” 

Verse written in such a fashion as this could only be forced 
into even the semblance of Homeric hexameters by an artificial 
and laboured pronunciation, which deprived it of all natural 
charm ; and even then it sounded more like a barbarous parody 
than a tuneful echo of that which it was intended to reproduce. 
Or if, as in some of the attempts of the Elizabethan poets— 
notably of Sir Philip Sidney—the strictest rules of classical 
quantity were observed, no attempt was made to reconcile them 
with the laws of English accent. There is little or no fault to be 
found from the point of view of quantity in lines such as— 


Nurse inward maladies, which have not scope to be breath’d out, 
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but the misplaced accent of the second and third words is quite 
enough to make them grate terribly on English ears. Mr. Ellis 
for almost the first time in English verse—although we are sur- 
prised that he ignores Mr. Cayley’s very noteworthy hexameters 
in quantity—has endeavoured to meet at the same time the 
requirements of classical and of English metre. Every word is 
allowed to have its natural English accent ; and yet (with few and 
pardonable exceptions) no unaccented syllable is allowed to stand 
as short, unless it is really so, when judged by the standard of 
quantity. The task which the translator has thus set himself 
must have been one of immense difficulty; but it has been dis- 
charged with at least a very fair measure of success. 

More than this cannot be said. All that a consummate know- 
ledge of the author, and a ready command of a singularly ex- 
tensive vocabulary could do to reproduce Catullus for us, has been 
done by Mr. Ellis. Occasionally we find little pieces rendered as 
perfectly as we can ever hope or even wish. But more frequently 
the fetters in which the translator has been working have left too 
evident traces of this cramping effect on his work. The one 
quality which of all others we can least dispense with in a version 
of Catullus is simple and graceful directness; and Mr. Ellis’s 
version is far too often plainly artificial, laboured, and involved. 
We have too often in the place of the frank outburst of passion 
or the lightsome play of wit, which unite to make Catullus the 
Burns of Rome, a marvellous tour de force, which leaves no other 
impression so strong as that of wonder at its ingenuity. This is 
perhaps especially conspicuous in the Atys. It must have re- 
quired incalculable skill and patience to elaborate so faithful a 
reproduction of the original ; and yet we seriously doubt whether 
the English reader would gather from it so true an idea of the 
spirit of that unique poem as from Mr. Theodore Martin’s far less 
literal version. We may notice in passing an instance in the fifth 
line in which, led apparently by the necessities of metre, Mr. 
Ellis has used language that singularly fails to convey the meaning 
of the original, or, indeed, any meaning whatever. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Ellis’s enthusiasm for his 
author has led him to translate the whole of the poems. No 
small number of the smaller pieces are of a revolting coarseness, 
which is a little disguised, but by no means removed, in translation. 
The present dainty little volume would have been much more 
welcome if it had contained a version of only those poems in- 
cluded in the charming selection of the Clarendon Press series, so 
fitly introduced by the words ‘‘aliud est odorem noscere presepis, 
aliud in sterquilinio volutari.” 


LL2 
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The French Revolution and First Empire. An Historical 
Sketch. By William O’Connor Morris. London: 
Longmans. 1874. 


Mr. Morris informs us that his volume was prepared with a 
view to publication in the series projected by Messrs. Longmans 
under the title ‘‘ Epochs of History.” Not exactly falling in, how- 
ever, with the design of the general editor, it has been issued 
separately. Traces of this origin are evident throughout the 
volume, which has too largely the character of an ‘ abridgment 
for the use of schools.’’ Bare enumeration of facts, too dry and 
colourless to impress the reader, occupies space which had better 
have been given to a fuller exposition and more vivid illustration 
of the great principles at work in the Revolution. Mr. Morris 
shows that he is quite able to see and exhibit the broader aspects 
and deeper sources of events, and he has done this with more 
success than any work of moderate length with which we are 
acquainted that deals with the same epoch. His sketch, though 
briefer, is, in valuable information, really fuller than the dull 
Abridgment of Alison, while the party-leanings of the writer are 
far less prominent. The period of the French Revolution, so 
crowded with striking events and dramatic situations, so varied, 
terrible, and brilliant, is one peculiarly difficult to exhibit as a duly 
proportioned and accurately connected whole. Mr. Morris would 
have made a nearer approach to executing the task if he had 
worked from the first with more regard to the needs of the general 
public and less to those of young students; but as it is, he has 
produced a very useful outline of a history that must always 
attract many readers, and a valuable introduction to the study of 
the larger and more minute works on the last great age of destruc- 
tion and origination in European society. Considering the speed 
at which the writer is compelled to pass over his immense field, 
the impression produced is strong and clear, while the style, 
though at times somewhat inaccurate, is fluent and pleasing. 
Two historical maps and several lists of authorities, critics, &., 
add considerably to the value of the book. 


Bothwell. A Tragedy. By Charles Algernon Swinburne. 
Chatto and Windus. 1874. 


Hitnerto Mr. Swinburne has written little that could be reviewed 
in our pages. His Poems and Ballads were best left unnoticed ; 
to criticise poetry of that kind is to call attention to what all sane 
men would wish to keep for ever out of mind as well as out of 
sight. The Songs before Sunrise, in which he hailed the dawn of 
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intellectual and political freedom in Italy, contained some glorious 
passages, notably that ending with 


“ And the dove of his worship a raven, 
And a leopard his life-giving lamb,” 


wherein he characterised the Papacy, its utter hollowness, its 
delusive pretensions; but they were not enough to atone for the 
gross pruriency of his former work. Chastelard, too, the prelude 
to Bothwell (for the present huge volume of 582 pages is but the 
central piece of a trilogy) bore traces of the same lubricity which 
ran riot in the Poems and Ballads. But Bothwell is at least pure ; 
and, being so, we hail it as an omen that the poet has awakened 
to better things. Of the rank which it will take in our literature 
we will make no prophecy ; indeed, to thoroughly appreciate such 
& poem, with its portentous acts of twenty and more scenes, its 
scenes of forty pages, its enormous monologues—that of Knox 
longer than most sermons—and its two columns of characters, 
would need far more careful reading than we have as yet had 
time to bestow. It is not a play; it is what the poet calls it, 
in the introductory verses (in French) appropriately addressed to 
Victor Hugo, author of Hernani and Les Burgraves, an epic drama; 
and it well deserves to be described in his own words as— 


“ Plein de tumulte et de flamme, 
Ou vibro un sitcle éteint, ot flotte un jour qui fuit.” 


Mary herself and Herries are the representatives of Popery, the 
former in its bad corrupting tendencies, the latter in its noblest 
aspects. Darnley’s loathsome unmanliness and wretched vacil- 
lation are set off by Morton’s cruel Iago-like stanchness and 
Bothwell’s coarse selfish ambition. Everybody whom the history 
of the two fatal years speaks of is introduced, down even to 
Fauldenside, who held the pistol to Mary’s breast while Rizzio 
was being killed, and Hay of Talla, who, while helping to prepare 
the catastrophe at the Kirk o’ Field, talks of her heart as being 
stouter than his own, in that ‘she can sleep with next night’s 
dead man overhead.’’ Indeed, the play is a complete history, 
and may be read as such, rather than an historical drama; it 
gives us not (as other historical plays) a few trees here and there, 
but the whole tangled wood. Yet, amid the tangle, individual 
character is wonderfully preserved and forcibly delineated. 

Mary, in all her varying moods, is, of course, the central 
figure. She is exactly Mr. Froude’s “‘ beautiful panther” (stolen 
from Shelley's ‘a pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift’’), herself 
incapable of real lasting love. Though ready for a passing whim 
to sacrifice name and fame, she is yet able to inspire the wildest 
passion in anyone on whom she lavishes her temporary affection. 
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Scotland and its people she hates; here is one out of the many 
signs of her feeling in that respect :— 


“ How bitter black the day grows! one would swear 
The weather and earth were of this people’s faith, 
And their heaven obscure as their thoughts of heaven, 
Their light made of their love.” 


Sometimes she sees for a brief moment the joy of calm and the 
blessedness of humble innocence; to Rizzio, with whom, if with 
anyone, she would speak truth, she says :— 


“T could be glad and good 
Living so low, with little labours set 
And little sleeps and watches ; night and day 
Falling and flowing as small waves in low sea 
From shine to shadow and back, and out and in 
Among the firths and reaches of low life; 
I would I were away and well, No more,— 
For dear love, talk no more of policy. 
Let France, and faith, and envy, and England be, 
And kingdom go, and people ; I had rather rest 
Quiet for all my simple space of life, 
With few friends’ loves closing my life-days in, 
And few things known, and grace of humble ways, 
A loving little life of sweet small works. 
Good faith, I was not made for other life.” 


Mary idly wished for lowly comfort, as Balaam idly wished to 
die the death of the righteous. But her active principle throughout 
is revenge. On this tune she is never tired of pealing out vari- 
ations. What she will do when she gets her foes into her power 
is the burden of every long speech ; no wonder she made those 
foes at last implacable. Just as in her grandson’s case, Cromwell 
and the rest felt he or they must perish, so anyone who had 
offended her became perforce her deadly enemy. 

Standing by the boat that is to take her to England, she says:— 


“Tf I live,— 
If God pluck not all life out of my hand— 
If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 
Shall come back to men’s ruin as a flame 
The wind bears down, that grows against the wind, 
And grasps it with great hands, and wins its way, 
And wins its will, and triumphs; so shall I 
Let loose the fire of all my heart to feed 
On those that would have quenched it. 


“T will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 
Who war with monarchs; God shall see me reign, 
And He shall reign beside me.... I will set 
Those old things of His holiness on high 
That are brought low, and break beneath my feet 
These new things of men’s fashion. I will sit 
And see tears flow from eyes that saw me weep.” 
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_ Revenge and a furious love of Popery are the feelings which 
inspire her. Besides these, there is her boundless treachery. 
When she leaves Darnley to his death in the Kirk o’ Field, she 
says :— 
“T charge you on my love, 
Sleep sound for my sake.” 


When those who are laying the train stumble and make a noise 
she feels just one pang, like Medea just before she slays her 
sons :— 

“ Ah! my heart 
It wrings me here in passing ; pardon me.” 





But she soon recovers, and says to her wretched husband— 


“ We must part ; 
Keep with this kiss this ring again for me 
Till I shall ask it of you; and good night.” 


There is nothing in Aischylus more terrible than the whole 
scene ; it forcibly recalls Clytemnestra’s welcome to Agamemnon. 

The closing lines of the scene (act ii. sc. 21), in which Darnley 
foresees his doom— 


“ Would’st thou think 
She set this ring at parting on my hand, 
And to my lips her lips? and then she spake 
Words of that last year’s slaughter. O! God, God, 
I know not if it be not of Thy will, 
My heart begins to pass into her heart, 
. Mine eye to read within her eye, and find 
Therein a deadlier scripture——” 


is exceedingly powerful. 

Very powerful, too, is the contrast between Herries, the stout 
Romanist but still stouter Royalist, and Knox. 

Herries well characterises the levelling spirit which was loosed 
at the Reformation :— 


“... As a wolf, an hungred and awaked, 
That long hath slept and starved with foodless dreams, 
Assuaging its fangs through bloodless hours,— 
The common people that in damp den rest 
With heartless hopes assuaging its blind heart, 
Hath fed for ages on itself asleep,— 
Shows now the keen teeth and the kindled eyes 
Of ravening heads innumerable, that gape 
And glare about the wide ways of the world, 
Seeking their meat of God; and if He fail, 
Then of the devil that burns in minds of men 
Rebellious.... Hath not Knox 
Struck with his fangs of speech monarchy, 
No less than the Church that first was stung, 
Preaching for all men knowledge equally, 
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And prostitute and perilous freedom shared 

-., With all blear-eyes, brute mouths, and unwashed hands 
That lust for change, and take all fires for light 
Except the sun’s, wherein their fathers walked?” 


If Mary is taken away, the sea-wall will be breached which keeps 
out all this flood of wild democracy. 

Knox, in a very-long speech to the Edinburgh people (act iv. 
sc. 7), is, of course, bitter on the other side. Mary’s conduct is 
the condemnation of the creed which she professes ; by its fruits 
it is known :— 

“ Tf the Mass 
Hath brought forth innocent fruit, and in this land 
Wherein she came to ’stablish it again 
With ’stablished peace, with honour—if in her 
It hath been found no seed of shame, and she 
That loved and served it seems now in men’s sight 
No hateful thing and fearful.... 
Then have I sinned.” 


His whole speech is grand, and much more natural, though of 
course far less dramatic, than had it been tersely given. He 
speaks as John Knox spoke—so do the others; and thus we get 
long monologues reminding us of the speeches in the Iliad. In 
some respects the book may be compared with Paradise Lost. For 
those who will read with eyes open there are treasures ever new. 
But Mr. Swinburne must be content with that ‘fit audience 
though few’’ which Milton foresaw. Not even the excitement 
of passages like Darnley’s horrible dream (told to his man Nelson 
in the Kirk o’ Field) will carry ordinary readers through these 
500 pages, though that one passage of itself is enough to make the 
reputation of an ordinary poet. The songs, French and English, 
are of course musically perfect. Here is an exquisite imitation of 
old Ronsard :— 


* Qui se fie 
A la vie 
A yau-l’eau va vers la mort ; 
Et que l’onde 
Rie ou gronde; 
Elle entraine loin du port.” 


But we must conclude. Our main object in noticing Bothwell 
has been to note the happy change in Mr. Swinburne’s style. His 
aim is to show that ‘‘ sorrow tracketh wrong, as echo follows 
song,” and he keeps this aim steadily before him. Nemesis, swift 
and pitiless, is working through every scene from beginning to 
end. ‘‘ There is no peace to the wicked ’’ was never more terribly 
illustrated than in these scenes, so full of wild action, so lurid 
with the light of coming vengeance. Mr. Swinburne’s hardest 
task is before him. At the close of this book Mary crosses the 
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Solway with Mary Benton, “‘ whose whole life’s love went down ”’ 
into Chastelard’s grave, and who lives that by-and-by she may 
sate her hatred by gloating over hér mistress’s death.. In Mary | 
in Prison the poet will have little temptation to his old sin. - We 
do trust that henceforth he will always be kept from it. 


Mary and Charles Lamb. Poems, Letters, and Remains, 
now first collected, with Reminiscences and Notes by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. With Portrait, and Numerous Fac- 
similes and Illustrations of their Favourite Haunts in 
London and the Suburbs. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1874. 


THERE are two or three of the painters of to-day who are fond 
of taking, as subjects for their pictures, some incident in the lives 
of the great painters of old. It is a dangerous practice. The 
suggested comparison is generally too damaging. And similarly 
there is, or so it seems to us, a kind of temerity in any writer of 
average literary gifts writing a book on Charles Lamb, and thus 
bringing his own work—for extracts are, of course, inevitable— 
into juxta-position with that of the master. It were no easy task, 
indeed, to furnish an adequate setting for those gems of genial 
humour, quaint fancy, and delicate pathos. We have no wish to 
be hard upon Mr. Hazlitt. Amid much in his book that is nearly 
worthless, and partakes somewhat of the nature of antiquarian 
lumber, he has rescued from oblivion a series of Mary Lamb’s 
letters, which are of great value, both iutrinsically and from the 
light they throw upon her own and her brother’s mode of life. 
But we confess to a sense of incongruity, a feeling that there has 
been some mistake of vocation, when we meet with such passages 
as the following, coming from the pen of a commentator on the 
works of the kindly playful humourist, whom Coleridge called his 
** gentle Charles:”’ ‘“‘The mischief was done from a desire to 
present Lamb before a generation which had not known him as 
they knew him, in a light which was not a true one ; and for this 
purpose they ’’—Mr. Hazlitt is speaking of Lamb’s previous bio- 
graphers—‘“ did not scruple to tamper with the man’s correspon- 
dence, and to put a figure of wax of their own fashioning in the 
place of the real flesh and blood. Lamb was deranged once or 
twice in the course of his life ; hut this was to be glozed over at 
any cost. Lamb partook freely of beer and spirits ; but this was 
to be flatly contradicted. Lamb used strong expletives ; but this 
was not to be allowed to appear anywhere. What was the object ? 
it may be inquired. Perhaps, reverence for the memory of Lamb. 
Was it not, rather, half-heartedness, egotism, effeminate prudery ? 
Was it not a solicitude to exhibit the man in as elegant an aspect 
as might be, for fear the world should be scandalised at the notion 
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of gentlemen of position associating on intimate terms with a 
person who quaffed porter out of a pewter pot and interlarded 
his discourse with profane expressions ?”’ These be the amenities of 
literature! And we own it does seem a little hard to be thus pil- 
loried, for accusing one’s friend of the terrible offences of being sane 
and temperate—especially as neither Talfourd nor Barry Cornwall 
had laid any stress whatever on Lamb’s sobriety, and the former 
had distinctly asserted that he was at one time under restraint.* 

But to turn to the contents of the book before us. They consist 
of some seventy pages of letters, written by Mary Lamb to Mr. 
Hazlitt’s grandmother, for the most part; of some of her poetry 
for children ; of a graceful paper of ‘* Recollections of Mr. Lamb” 
by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, reprinted from the National Magazine ; 
of some one hundred pages of ‘‘ New Illustrations ” of the life and 
character of Charles Lamb, of some sixty pages of “Inedited 
Remains ;”’ of an appendix, containing a catalogue of books which 
had belonged to Charles Lamb, and were advertised as for sale 
by a bookseller in New York ; and, finally, of a paper by Mr. Curtis, 
reprinted from the New York Magazine, and containing a series 
of unimportant notes from Lamb to a Mr. Thomas Allsop. 

Of these, the only portion that need detain us is Mary Lamb’s . 
correspondence ; for the ‘‘ Inedited Remains’’ were, for the most 
part, hardly worth editing. It is doing Lamb and his memory no 
honour to reprint everything that fell from his pen ; and Mr. Hazlitt 
will, we hope, forgive us for so far differing from him as to say 
that the humourist’s life and character have been—well, better 
illustrated before. 

But the letters of Mary Lamb—the “fine brain,”’ as Leigh 
Hunt called her—these were worth rescuing from the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, in which they had before been ephemerally 
published. ‘She had a mind at once nobly toned and practical,” 
is the felicitous saying of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and the letters 
bear this out to the full. They are simple, easy, full of a genial 
social tolerance, and of shrewd observation, as when she says, 
** My brother, who never makes up his mind whether he will be a 
miser or a spendthrift, is at all times a strange mixture of both.” 
They give us glimpses, more vivid than anything hitherto published, 
into the daily life of that gifted couple, so pathetically, tenderly 
united in a common love and sorrow, and over whom the ‘ mad- 
ness cloud”’ rested so perpetually. ‘‘Do not say anything, when 
you write, of our low spirits,” she says; ‘‘it will vex Charles. 
You would laugh, or you would cry, perhaps both, to see us sit 





* These are the words in which the fact is “ glozed over”: “ There was a 
tendency to insanity in his family, which had been more than once developed 
in his sister; and it was no matter of surprise that in the dreariness of his 
solitude it fell upon him, and that, at the close of the year, he was subjected 
for a few weeks to the ‘ restraint of the insane,” &c. 
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together, looking at each other with long and rueful faces, and 
saying, ‘How do you do?’ and ‘how do you do?’ and then we 
fall a crying, and say we will be better on the morrow. He says. 
we are like toothache, and his friend gumboil—which, though a 
kind of ease, is but an uneasy kind of ease, a comfort of rather 
an uncomfortable sort.” 

Again she shows us her brother Charles in the act of compo- 
sition, as it were,—and the sight may well cheer such of his 
humbler brethren of the pen as may suffer from occasional fits of 
nervous inability to express their thoughts. Now he is hiring a 
separate lodging at 8s. a week, because he cannot write at home. 
Now he is ensconced in a commodious garret, so that he may be 
free from interruption, and at first is ‘‘ quite delighted with his new 
acquisition; but, in a few hours, comes down again with a sadly 
dismal face. He could do nothing, he said, with those bare white- 
washed walls before his eyes. He could not write in that dull, 
unfurnished prison.’’ And now, again, we watch the pair com- 
posing the Tales from Shakespeare. ‘‘ You would like to see us, 
as we often sit writing on one table (but not on one cushion 
sitting), like Hermia and Helena in the ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream ;’ or, rather, like an old literary Darby and Joan: I taking 
snuff, and he groaning all the while, and saying he can make 
nothing of it, which he always says till he has finished, and then 
he finds out that he has made something of it.” 

Like to see them! Do we not see them, and is not the pleasant 
picture sketched with a graceful and tender hand? These letters 
are a treasure-trove indeed. As we read them, we almost retract 
what we have said of the other portions of Mr. Hazlitt’s volume. 


The Prose Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. ‘Outre- 
Mer,” “‘ Hyperion,” ‘‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” “‘ Essays,” etc. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by the Author of ‘‘ Tennysoniana.” 
Illustrated by Valentine W. Bromley. London: Chatto 
and Windus (Successors to John Camden Hotten). 


AttHover the prose works of Longfellow can scarcely be said 
to stand on the very high level of popularity whereon his poetry 
stands, his two contributions to prose fiction are certainly very 
popular, and also highly worthy of popularity. Both Hyperion 
and Kavanagh may be said to confer as much distinction on their 
author among the fictionists of America as his many volumes of 
verse confer upon him among the poets; and if the quasi-fiction 
Outre-Mer is less interesting than these to story-readers, it is more 
interesting to those who esteem the author as an admirable critic. 
In truth, the narrative element in Outre-Mer is but meagre ; and the 
work is really complementary to the more important Poets and Poetry 
of Europe, stated by the editor of the present volume to be now pub- 
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lished in England for the first time. We presume our old fami- 
liarity with the work was acquired from some American copy; 
but whether this is its first appearance here or not, the number- 
less admirers of Longfellow—and, indeed, the reading world at 
large, owe the publishers their thanks for a collection, as full as 
the present, of that author’s works in prose. We are very glad to 
see the small collection of essays entitled Driftwood added to the 
series ; and still more so to meet with the two chapters of Outre- 
Mer which have been omitted from every edition since the first. 
These are the chapters on “Old English Prose Romances ” and that 
entitled “ The Defence of Poetry,” which both appeared in the two 
volumes published by Bentley in 1835, without any author’s 
name—simply as Outre-Mer ; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World. 
By an American, They are important chapters as a part of Long- 
fellow’s agreeable and instructive critical repertory ; and we hope 
that, now Messrs. Chatto and Windus have done the good service 
of restoring them to their proper place, they will meet with a fair 
share of attention from our hurrying reading world, which can 
scarcely find time to read sterling books, so taken up is it with 
what we may call the humbler literature of the next generation. 
Whatever we find in Longfellow is wholesome and manly. He is 
not one of the strongest writers of America; but he has certainly 
been, and still is, one of the best influences in modern literature. 
Rising occasionally to great height in poetry, he has still not, as a 
rule, conformed to the highest standard; but, in the quiet level 
along which he has worked, he has been always pure and sweet, 
and has taught to thousands what it is to admire poetry when the 
same thousands might never have learnt this had the guild of poets 
been made up wholly of Miltons and Shelleys and Tennysons. 


A History of Booksellers, the Old and the New. By Henry 
Curwen. With Portraits and Illustrations: London: 
Chatto and Windus, Publishers (Successors to John 
Camden Hotten). 


“In these days,” says Mr. Thomas Carlyle, “ten ordinary 
histories of kings and courtiers were well exchanged for one good 
history of booksellers.” Mr. Curwen has set this saying as a 
motto in the fore-front of his book, presumably to disarm at once 
any criticism adverse to the existence of such a book. But in the 
first place, for the motto to be appropriate, it must be assumed 
that the book is a good one; and in the second place, the words 
of the Chelsea literatus may be so read as not to set any very 
great store by even a good history of booksellers ; for, of a truth, 
‘ten ordinary histories of kings and courtiers,” such as one meets 
with now-a-days, ‘‘were well exchanged” for one bad history of 
booksellers, if only for the sake of lessening the number of bad 
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books with which we are overwhelmed. However, we do not 
wish for a moment to imply that Mr. Curwen’s is a bad book, 
though we may not agree with him on every subject embraced in 
his history. On the contrary, we are of opinion that he has 
deserved well of the public, if only on account of the primogeni- 
ture of his volume, there being at present no other work on this 
subject of much and varied interest. Mr. Curwen tells us that, 
in the planning of the volume, it was resolved “‘ to primarily trace 
the origin and growth of the bookselling and publishing trades up 
to a comparatively modern period; and then to select, for fuller 
treatment, the most typical English representatives of each one of 
the various branches into which a natural division of labour had 
subdivided the whole.” Now, without stopping to discuss the 
grammatical question whether a division can be said to sub-divide 
anything (we lean to the opinion that the person who makes the 
division sub-divides), we proceed to note that although the fore- 
going passage might be thought to indicate a pretty full account 
of early booksellers, we find them all dismissed in a matter of 
seventy pages. “The booksellers of olden times,” treated of in 
these seventy pages, range from William Caxton (15th century) 
down to the early part of the present century ; and the rest of the 
book, over 400 pages, is devoted to modern publishers and book- 
sellers. It is, however, an interesting work; and we trust we 
shall not be thought to detract from its merits in expressing the 
hope that a. second edition may be called for, and that if this be 
the case, the history of early booksellers may be extended into a 
separate volume, equal in bulk to the portion of the work devoted 
to modern booksellers. There is certainly room for such an 
extended work; and Mr. Curwen’s book would thus be more 
symmetrical than at present, and would appeal to a large class of 
readers ; for there are numbers of readers who care but little 
about contemporary booksellers, their history, and business, who 
still take a great interest in the lives and doings of the early 
pioneers. 


Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. By 
Allan Cunningham. A New Edition. London: F.and 
W. Kerslake, 13, Booksellers’-row. 1874. 


THERE is so much talent, vigour, and vivacity in Allan Cunning- 
ham’s creations, whether in prose or in verse, that we cannot but 
be glad to see a reprint of a work of his, now somewhat scarce, 
claiming attention amid the press of mediocre and bad books weekly 
put forth. These Traditional Tales, which, by-the-bye, have a 
good deal more Cunningham than tradition in them, do not need 
the recommendation of Sir Walter Scott; and yet it is interesting 
to recall that the great fictionist was a warm admirer of the ener- 
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getic stone-cutter, whose brain was so fertile and whose taste was 
so good, whether in the invention or in the selection of traditions 
of the peasantry. Some of the poems with which Cunningham’s 
prose is interspersed are quite on a level with the best things of 
the Ettrick Shepherd; and this is notably the case with several of 
the pieces of verse to be found in the present volume. Like Hogg 
generally, and even Burns sometimes, Cunningham erred on the 
side of too much finish; but his style has so much native force 
that one readily pardons in it the tendency to be too ornate. 


Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Foreign Assistant Com- 
missioner to the Schools Enquiry Commission. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 


Mr. Marrnew Arnoxtp has chosen an opportune moment for 
re-publishing an important part of the work which he issued in 
1868, on the Schools and Universities of the Continent,—a work 
which all profound students of the Education Question are bound 
to have read, and which has long been out of print. He has now 
omitted what relates to the development of the French school 
system, because no practical lesson for the English is, in his 
opinion, to be derived from that quarter; and precisely because 
the reverse is true of the German school and university system, 
he has chosen to print the present volume. Mr. Arnold takes the 
opportunity, in a preface of seventy pages ‘to the second edition,” 
of adding one more to the interesting series of essays to which he 
so often adds under the plea of a preface ; and this present preface 
is all that claims the attention of a reviewer of current literature. 
The subject chosen by the essayist is the question of giving a 
Catholic University to Ireland. This he is strongly in favour of, 
and he congratulates himself on having proved the propriety and 
advisableness of the step beyond a question. And so he has 
proved this, if one grants the premisses on which he founds a 
clever and entertaining argument, fraught with much instruction, 
and disfigured, naturally enough, by some misprision of Noncon- 
formity. The whole argument is based on the fact that Catholicism 
is the religion of the great majority in Ireland; but, to found on 
that fact the argument of Mr. Arnold, it is necessary to assume 
that Ireland is a separate country from England. It is, in fact, 
no more separate than Wales: it is just so much of the United 
Kingdom; and of the United Kingdom the vast majority of 
eitizens are Protestants. With this side of the question Mr. 
Arnold fails to deal, and his argument is therefore void, for want 
of truth in the starting point. The reprinted part of the book is, 
however, full of interest, and of “light,”—more so than of 
‘* sweetness.” 
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The Slang Dictionary, Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 
dotal. A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with 
many Additions. London: Chatto and Windus, 
Publishers (Successors to the late John Camden 
Hotten). 1874. 


Ir is now more than fifteen years since the original edition of 
this book made its appearance; and it was full time for a new and 
improved issue of what, though not of universal interest, is an 
extremely useful and instructive work. Even as regards interest, 
the volume appeals to a wider circle than one would, at first sight 
of the title, be disposed to think; for, however contemptible may 
be the use of the great majority of the slang expressions current 
among the youth of our educated classes, it is yet a fact that 
numberless slang words have so fastened themselves on the English 
tongue, as spoken in the nineteenth century, that neither the press, 
the bar, nor the Houses of Parliament, can get on without more or 
less of this element of speech. It is also a fact, that such a work 
as a slang dictionary has a special use for a nation whose most 
popular books (the works of Charles Dickens) are full of all sorts 
of slang. Besides a vocabulary very much extended as compared 
with that of the original edition, we have here a history of 
cant, or the secret language of vagabonds; an account of their 
hieroglyphics, of the vulgar slang of fast life, of the “ back-slang ” 
used by the London costermongers, of the “rhyming slang” spoken 
among the ballad and “last dying speech” men, and of the 
«centre slang” of the dangerous classes. There is also a good 
catalogue of works bearing on the subject. To those who are 
eurious as to the means by which the English tongue has been 
and is being perverted and corrupted, the whole of these historical 
or descriptive portions are well worth reading ; while, as a work of 
reference, the book deserves to be highly successful, 


An Outline Study of Man; or, the Body and Mind in One 
System. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 


Tue writer of the above volume has three objects in view. One 
is to “present man in his unity”—i.e., to blend together, and 
exhibit in one view, results of physiology, psychology, logic, and 
ethics. The second is to “‘ popularise metaphysical subjects by 
means of the black-board ”’—i.e., to explain faculties by means of 
lines, and their relation in thought by their representation in space. 
The third is to “ present some views of my own, perhaps worthy 
of attention.” 

Whatever success has been attained will not be due to the style 
and composition of these lectures as printed. The construction of 
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sentences is sometimes not even grammatical—(e.g., sentences on 
pp- 87 and 47)—and the composition throughout is loose and 
slovenly. We have, for example, ‘‘ the appearance of something 
that approximates it but is not it;’’ ‘intellect placed lowest, it 
belongs there ;’’ Berkeley’s ‘‘ denial of matter ;”’ the ‘field of the 
ludicrous ;” “‘ running out into many forms of humour,” &ec. ; ‘‘ the 
distinction indicated by the Apostle is as well as we can do.” If 
we must have the American phrase “back of” continually, we 
surely may protest against ‘‘ skepticism,’ ‘‘ defense,’ ‘‘ marvel- 
ous,”’ to say nothing of ‘ practiced ”’ and “ skillful.”’ 

The third object aimed at by the author has interfered with his suc- 
cessin endeavouring to secure the first. It might have been possible, 
though it would have been difficult, to give in the space allotted a 
clear and succinct account of the results generally accepted in phy- 
siological and psychological science, together with such a statement 
of the vexed questions yet undetermined as that reader or hearer 
might understand the problem he was incompetent to solve. But 
no such succinct account is obtainable from Dr. Hopkins’ book. 
The confused, and often one-sided, representation of the state of 
the question is so intermingled with the not very clear statements 
of the writer’s own views, that no one could by any possibility 
obtain the clear outline of the subject, which is the least such a 
book as this ought to give. As examples, we may adduce the 
method of dealing with the subject of ‘‘ Consciousness,” pp. 102 ff, 
and the representation of the doctrine of Berkeley, and the para- 
graphs relating to the external world on p. 113. 

The success of the black-board system of teaching metaphysics 
cannot be judged of by a reader; we are glad to learn from the 
preface that success has been achieved. We certainly fail to see 
how the diagram on p. 195, representing ‘‘ the products of the 
intellect brought forward,” could help any hearer’s apprehension ; 
and in choosing between involved and crude classification with 
black-board, and clearness and simplicity without, anyone may 
be pardoned for preferring the latter. 

As to the author’s own views, we need only say there is nothing 
remarkably original in this volume. The author is, on one of the 
most vexed questions, a Natural Realist with Hamilton, and there 
are few traces of the study of Mill. We read, ‘“‘ On this subject 
there is a remarkable form of belief in our day—that of Mill and 
his followers,” and “‘ Mill is a Sensationalist!’’ On another diffi- 
cult question, that of the Will, Dr. Hopkins is strongly anti- 
Determinist, but nowhere fairly and fully states the question at 
issue. 

A religious spirit pervades the book, and the bearing of Scriptural 
teaching on metaphysics and moral science is indicated in the 
latter part of it, though many religious men would by no means 
assent to some of the conclusions arrived at. 
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History of French Literature. Adapted from the French 
of M. Demogeot. By Christiana Bridge. Rivingtons. 
1874. 


Tars is a clever adaptation, for the benefit of English students, 
of M. Demogeot’s well-known Handbook of French Literature. 
Miss Bridge’s labours have not taken the form of a mere transla- 
tion. She has had recourse to English writers, as Hallam for 
instance, in order to illustrate the various portions of her subject ; 
and has worked these extraneous materials, and the original French 
history, into a homogeneous whole with some skill. If we have a 
fault to find, it is that the translated portions are too literal, and in 
consequence scarcely sufficiently clear for the class of school readers 
who are to benefit by the book. 


The Great Ice Age and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Geikie, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. of H.M. Geologi- 
cal Survey of Scotland. W. Isbister and Co. 1874. 


No portion of the earth’s past history is more full of dramatic 
interest than that which forms the subject of the above work, but 
the entire length and breadth of that interest is only beginning to 
dawn upon our minds. After vast cycles of physical and organic 
changes had again and again revolutionised the surface of the 
globe, the Tertiary age witnessed new revolutions of that surface, 
and heralded yet vaster changes. Those remarkable Eocene beds 
represented by the clays and sands upon which London and Paris 
are built, accumulated in the neighbourhood of a land upon which 
palms grew, whilst thick-skinned animals of hitherto unknown 
forms roamed under their forest shades. In the seas and rivers, 
crocodiles and turtles disported themselves, as they do now, 
under tropical suns. When this age passed away, to be replaced 
by the Miocene period, the modern forms of animal life floated 
into existence in a marvellous manner. The types of the huge 
quadrupeds which now roam in the forests of Africa and of India 
made their appearance. Elephants and mammoths, rhinoceri and 
hippopotami, with hosts of other associated creatures, became 
conspicuous features of the landscape, both from their numbers 
and from their bulk, and many of them have continued to be 
represented in creation up to the present time. The Miocene 
age was succeeded in its turn by the Pliocene period, during which 
similar creatures existed on the land, whilst whales and sharks of 
giant dimensions abounded in the seas. The general history of 
the earth up to this point has long been known with considerable 
approach to accuracy; but here exact knowledge and exact 
classification of deposits equally ended. Men were aware that 
vast accumulations of clays, sands, and gravels of yet more recent 
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date were strewed over the Tertiary strata, and it was also known 
that many of these superficial deposits contained the remains of 
extinct animals, similar to those of the true Tertiary epoch ; but 
the history of this portion of the earth’s crust was wholly un- 
known. The late Professor Buckland led the way to the study of 
cavern deposits containing the bones of hyenas and bears, of the 
cave lion, and a host of other semi-tropical creatures ; but no clue 
was obtained to the history of their lives. As knowledge in- 
creased it became evident that arctic and semi-arctie forms were 
mysteriously intermingled with tropical and semi-tropical ones ; 
but beyond this all was dark and unintelligible. 

At this time, Charpentier and other observers followed in the 
steps of De Saussure, and began to study the origin and effect of 
Alpine glaciers; they were followed by Agassiz and Forbes, each 
of whom threw fresh light upon the history of these ice seas, and 
applied their knowledge of that history to the elucidation of some 
obscure geological phenomena. The discovery by Buckland that, 
at a comparatively recent period, many of the valleys of North 
Wales and of Scotland had been occupied by vast glaciers, 
resembling those of the Alps, opened the way to a series of 
important inquiries respecting the physical history of the British 
Isles. Evidences of the existence of similar glaciers were soon 
discovered in other parts of the country ; and not only was this 
the case, but many of the superficial beds, to which we have 
referred as being strewed broadcast over the land, were found to 
contain grooved pebbles and other indications of ice-action, leaving 
no room for doubting that ice had, in some way or other, been 
concerned in the distribution of these widely-diffused accumula- 
tions. It gradually became clear that not only over the British 
Islands, but over all Northern Europe and North America, the 
semi-tropical Tertiary age had been succeeded by an arctic one. 
That during part of that period our islands were connected with 
each other and with the Continent of Europe, which then stretched 
for some distance into the Atlantic beyond its present boundaries, 
whilst other parts of our country were submerged, along with 
much of the Northern Hemisphere, 2,000 feet beneath the sea— 
leaving only a few of our highest mountain peaks standing out as 
islands surrounded by an icy sea. 

At a still later age, the land again rose, and our country once 
more became part of the European Continent. This condition, 
however, was succeeded by another partial depression, allowing the 
sea to flow in upon the low valley now occupied by the English 
Channel, the Straits of Dover, and the southern portion of the 
German Ocean; producing that final severance of Great Britain 
from the Continent which has proved of such infinite social and 
political value to us as a nation. 

Although we have many memoirs on various portions of this great 
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subject scattered through the different scientific journals, and though 
all the geological manuals and text-books published within the last 
few years contain sketches of the same period, it has not hitherto 
been made the subject of a volume like that of Mr. Geikie. The 
theme abounds in inherent difficulties arising out of the local 
variations in the aspect and arrangement of these deposits. Many 
of the details of those arrangements are so obscure and confused 
that their reduction to a systematic classification is as yet almost 
an impossibility, Nevertheless Mr. Geikie has made a bold and 
manly attempt in the right direction. Whilst we recognise the 
accuracy of the broad outlines of the interesting volume which he 
has produced, exception will be taken to many of its detailed 
observations and interpretations, by some of those who have been 
labouring in the same field. The distinction which Mr. Geikie 
draws between the “ Fill” of Scotland and that of the Midland 
and Eastern parts of England will certainly be rejected by many. 
The author considers that the former has been produced under 
a vast sheet of land ice, like that which is constantly moving 
seaward from the higher plateaus of Greenland, whilst the latter, 
comprehending those of Lancashire and the Yorkshire coast, he 
believes to have been accumulated under the same ice-sheet, but 
where it had left the land and was ploughing its way through the 
sea, grinding up the sea-bed as it did so. In like manner his 
detailed views respecting the alternations of glacial and more 
temperate periods are open to great doubt. These are not points, 
however, which in any way affect the broad outlines of the history 
which his book records. The former existence of a series of 
glacial conditions affecting Midland Europe is now a great and 
universally recognised fact, but we doubt if we can with any pro- 
priety speak of tHe Great Ice age. There have obviously been, 
as Mr. Geikie himself shows, vast alternating periods of heat and 
cold in the time intervening between the close of the Tertiary 
epoch and the beginning of the Historic period. Hence we have, 
in all probability, had several Ice ages. Mr. Geikie discusses the 
various animals which made their appearance on the land during 
the vast interval of time to which his book refers ; but here, being 
more of a field-geologist than a paleontologist, he has had to rely 
upon the observations of others rather than upon his own. The 
all-important question of the relative period of man’s entry upon 
the scene is also considered. On this point our author thoroughly 
recognises man’s high antiquity, regarding it as indisputable that 
he was coeval with the arctic mammalia, such as the reindeer, 
the mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros ; that he witnessed the 
return of warmer conditions, when these animals were displaced 
by the lion, the tiger, and other animals of southern origin ; that 
he lived through the vast age when much of Europe disappeared 
under the ocean ; and that he again witnessed its emergence when 
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he travelled, as so many would be glad to do now, without 
having to encounter the voyage, across the Straits of Dover. Of 
course much of this will be disputed by those who differ from Mr. 
Geikie as to the value of the evidence upon which these impor- 
tant generalisations are founded. But we have no hesitation in 
recommending his book as a valuable and readable contribution 
the literature of this increasingly important subject. 


Glances at Inner England. A Lecture Delivered in the 
United States and Canada. By Edward Jenkins, 
M.P. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 


Mr. Jenkins appears from his preface to anticipate unfavour- 
able criticism from his countrymen, for having so frankly reviewed 
among foreigners the less favourable conditions of English Society. 
We do not feel inclined to make objection on this ground. Those 
who write or speak on politics have something better to do, let us 
hope, than congratulate themselves and other people upon the 
admirable state of things existing all round. The dullest of us 
are almost tired by this time of hearing eulogies on modern pro- 
gress, involving comparisons between ourselves and the people of 
the antesteam-and-telegraph period, very much to the disadvantage 
of the last-named. Any kind of talk on social and political matters 
is preferable to this. We would rather have Mr. Jenkins bristling 
with indignation over innumerable grievances and championing all 
sorts of oppressed interests, than the fluent eulogist of modern 
civilisation, who measures the progress of humanity by the number 
of miles of railroad that are opened each year. The generous 
sympathies shown by Mr. Jenkins for the unfortunate and oppressed 
are not so common as might be amongst politicians just now, and 
we wish him all possible success in the line he has marked out for 
himself. But the mission of a reformer of things in general has its 
perils, which it is not unkind to illustrate from the book before us. 
We do not say that the judicial intellect is, in itself, absolutely 
the most desirable, or that it is best adapted to the work of the 
reformer and philanthropist, but some measure of it will be of 
service even to the most ardent of advocates. To say that in 
pleading a good cause nothing is gained by exaggeration, is not 
enough ; actual loss is incurred. The best cause in the world is 
prejudiced by being overstated, for the reaction almost invariably 
produced is not likely to be confined within the limits of strict 
justice. If, for instance, a class of pefsons, not without real griev- 
ances, but on the whole possessed of the most substantial rights and 
privileges of human beings, are described in terms appropriate only 
to slaves, those who feel the exaggeration of the language used are 
ready to go to the other extreme, and deny the existence of any 
grievance at all. Thus the breach is widened, and difficulties in 
the way of adjustment are multiplied. Now Mr. Jenkins has con- 
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siderable tendency in this direction, partly we believe arising from 
the well-known fact that few men have the power of stating 
an opponent’s case with perfect fairness, and partly due to the 
literary habits of a satirical writer. There are strong temptations 
in respect of tone and style for a writer like Mr. Jenkins, whose 
greatest literary success has been achieved in humorous satire. 
It is doubtless somewhat difficult to change the key from that of 
Ginz's Baby to one less pungent and epigrammatic, but the 
effort is worth making, since political reasoning can hardly be 
carried on to much purpose in the former. 

It was the more necessary to be accurate in statement and 
reasoning, because Mr. Jenkins’s audiences were not likely to 
possess much previous acquaintance with his subject; and as “a 
doctrine is not judged at all till it is judged in its best form” 
(to quote a wise saying of Mr. Mill’s), the faults and shortcomings 
of English Institutions should have been discussed with a fuller 
acknowledgment of the difficulties involved and of the different 
conclusions arrived at, even amongst competent and well-disposed 
persons. No one can examine social and political questions with 
much attention, without seeing that the cases in which the wholly 
right stands in immediate contrast with the wholly wrong are not 
very numerous. Of course, the business of making up one’s mind 
and choosing sides on a question would be very much easier if it 
were so. If one had to choose, for instance, between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, between the guilty and the innocent, who could 
hesitate for a moment? If the unfailing remedy were always 
ready to hand, who would not be for applying it at once to its par- 
ticular evil? But it is just here that the difficulties of the case 
begin, and a man must ndt be accused either of cowardice or of 
cruelty because he has doubts respecting the mode of cure proposed. 
The fine human feeling expressed with such literary skill by the 
author of Gina’s Baby, fails to assure us that he is much nearer 
the solution of intricate social problems than are some others, who 
also have looked at them and do not profess to see their way quite 
so clearly. 

Such a passage as the following appears to us to be a very good 
specimen of the kind of fault-finding which cannot be of the 
slightest practical value. To be of any service it would require 
definitions, and limitations, and precise statement of particulars, 
which would result in its disappearance as a whole. By the time 
it had been qualified into meaning anything it would have become 
a different thing. “A prominent thing which stands out in the 
England of to-day is the number and power of vested interests. The 
Crown has vested interests—the aristocracy have vested interests— 
the Church has vested interests—the clergy, the liquor-sellers, the 
army and navy, the bench and the bar, officials of the courts of 
law, every endowed charity, the schools and many schoolmasters, 
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railways, turnpikes, municipal corporations, lords of manors, dukes 
and chancellors of duchies, markets, fairs, constitute a vast and 
mighty array of vested interests. You can scarcely drive the 
chariot of legislation in any direction without jarring against one 
of these obstructive interests.” Well, why not? What is there 
so much amiss in vested interests that the writer should run a tilt 
against them in this manner? On his own showing, nearly every 
class of persons possesses vested interests; and if he has not in- 
cluded authors and publishers in the list, it was simply because 
enumeration was becoming tedious, for we observe a notice on the 
title-page of his book to the effect that all rights are reserved,—a 
pretty clear intimation that in this particular instance it is intended 
that vested interests shall be respected. But indeed society is only 
possible through the recognition of such interests, Civilisation 
might almost be defined as the state in which vested interests are 
acknowledged, defined, and protected. In a very early a of 
civilisation there is some little difficulty in securing recognition for 

a man’s vested interest in his own person and property; and 
those useful pronouns mewm and tuum come into existence as part 
of the vocabulary of vested interests. As society becomes more 
complex, vested interests become more numerous, and their har- 
monious adjustment and reconciliation is the principal task of those 
who make and administer laws. But surely it is no great matter 
of complaint that in a state of society like ours vested interests are 
many; and as for “ the chariot of legislation,” and the difficulty 
there is in driving it by reason of these obstructive interests, let 
us hope things are not so bad as Mr. Jenkins would have us believe, 
Considering the various mishaps to which that kind of chariot- 
driving has in all ages been exposed, it may be as well that the 
crowded state of our thoroughfares compels careful driving. 

Mr. Jenkins appears to hesitate between the ordinary speech 
used in daily life, and the literary style proper to the satirical 
humourist. Sometimes one is employed and sometimes the other, 
with results that, from a literary point of view, are not ‘happy, 
and, with regard tothe object sought, peculiarly unfortunate. 
“So the beadle worshippeth office, wrappeth himself round 
with office and its badges—accounteth that his office was made 
for him and he for his office. To him his parish is the world. 
The beadle loveth to show his power; before him little boys tremble 
and old women bow down themselves. The weak look in vain 
to him for help or mercy; to the strong he showeth respect. He 
fawneth upon the great, and by humility he winneth many favours— 
and many kicks. He is willing to sacrifice anything for his office 
and himself; even his wife, his family, his wife’s relations, his 
honour, his honesty—all these things are as nought weighed in 
the balances against the ennobling garb of office. Office makes 
him. Without office he is John Smith or Ezekiel Jones, of any- 
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where—in office he is the beadle of Bellyfillin. He will take any 
oath of allegiance you please, an’ it will procure him an office; he 
will break any oath you like if it will preserve him the dignity 
and the emoluments. Moreover, he confineth himself not to one 
place. He goeth about, seeking where and what he may devour.” 
At the beginning of his lecture, Mr. Jenkins says, “I have not 
come here simply to amuse you. I could not have come to you 
without a certain mission. Let these things be honestly and pro- 
foundly elicited. For such matters your brilliant criticasters are 
but the ‘ crackling of thorns under a pot.’” If the latter paragraph 
had been written by a reviewer instead] of the lecturer, it would 
have sounded rather hard upon Mr. Jenkins. 


A Memorial of the late Rev. Thomas Binney, LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 


It is from no fault of the compiler of this volume that it will 
prove unsatisfactory to many readers. Mr. Binney was so truly 
a great and a worthy man, that an ample memoir may, with pro- 
priety, be desired by all who had even a slight knowledge of him. 
Upon this Mr. Binney laid his own interdict, strictly prohibiting 
the publication of any memoirs under the sanction of his family or 
executors. However we may regret this command, we cannot 
but respect it. We have, therefore, but a brief biographical 
sketch which has already appeared in another publication. To 
this are added sundry papers which represent the man as well as 
the opinion and judgment of thoughtful and competent friends 
could do in the absence of facts and incidents. The addresses by 
Dr. Allon are very tender and faithful; and the discriminations of 
the funeral sermon by Dr. Stoughton are alike worthy of their 
author and their subject. The other pieces are loving testimonies 
to a departed friend, which make this little volume as complete 
as, under the circumstances, it can be. All who did not know 
Mr. Binney personally, or had not the privilege of hearing him 
preach, may gather from this little volume how worthy was the 
man; but from the Weigh House Sermons and the other too few 
publications of Mr. Binney, they must learn the character of the 
teaching with which he blessed his generation. 


The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, with a Brief Account 
of his Father, the-Rev. George Grimston Cookman. By 
Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D., with a Preface by the Rev. 
W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1874. 


Tue life of a very earnest and successful minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in America. By this book Dr. Ridgaway 
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has introduced to us a man of more than ordinary excellence. 
The sketch is composed out of somewhat scanty materials, but is 
well managed. ‘The interest of the volume mainly centres in the 
recital of Mr. Cookman’s ministerial experiences. The account of 
his youth does not satisfy our English prejudices. The ‘‘ Young 
America’’ element is rather too obtrusive. Mr. Cookman’s 
ministry was very effective in producing immediate results. His 
sermons, judging from the specimens given, dealt with the con- 
science and the passions. He was not an ‘‘ intellectual preacher.”’ 
He roused sinners, and led them to the Saviour—that was his 
work, and admirably he did it. He abhorred “the critical, 
metaphysical, Germanised student of divinity.”’ His ideal of the 
preacher was ‘‘ one whose soul is one blaze of holy zeal, . . . who 
goes through the world like fire through the prairie.” From this 
it may easily be judged what kind of things can be said of him. 
Those who turn to this volume, asking—What mental struggles 
had this man? How did he bear himself in the great fight with 
doubt? How did he win his way to “the larger faith ?” will 
find no answer to their questions. There is nothing but clear-eyed 
faith. The daily experience of this most healthy-minded, cheery 
worker, seems to have been—triumph. We commend the book 
heartily, as setting forth the active side of ministerial life and 
work ; and we re-echo Dr. Punshon’s wish that the Giver of good 
gifts may multiply ‘‘ evangelists ” of this type and pattern. 


END OF VOL. XLII. 
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